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CHRISTMAS. 


From GALATIONS i¥. 4, 5- 


But when the fulnefi of time was 
come, God fent forth bis Som, made 
of a woman, made under the law— 
to redeem them that were under the 
lac, that we might receive the adop- 
tion of fons. 

N all cafes where the atts of 

God’s Providence and his dif- 
penfations with mankind are con~ 
cerned, it is fufficient to convince 
us of their reafonablenefs, conveni- 
ency or neceffity, that God has wil- 
led them; thatthe wifdom of an all- 
perfect mind; the goodnefs of the 
beft ef Beings has determined them 
fotobe. It is, indeed, the height 
of arrogance and impiety for any 
one to pretend to {can all the my- 
fteries of the divine counfel; to ac- 
count for every difficulty, and to 


‘give a reafon for every event here 


below. We fee buta very {mall 
part of the mighty whole of the con- 
nected univerfe, and,therefore, muft 
be often at a lofs when we fearch for 


the relation and mutual dependance . 


d proportion of things. But could 
Vou, Il. No. 5. 


we fee through the entire {cale of 
created beings; could we compre- 
hend the place, the degree, and the 
order of every individual, we thould 
ftill want wifdom -to difcover how 
they fhould be managed and dif- 
pofed. 

Though it is unpardonable pre- 
fumption to prefume to define and 
explain all things; to meafure eve- 
ry thing by the ftandard of our nar- 
row Capacity, yet, where God has 
vouchfafed to diiplay his counfels, 
and given us an idea of his benevo- 
lent defigns, we not oaly may, but 
ought to confider them; it is the pri- 
vilege, the happinefs of our nature, 
the dignity, the excellence of our 
reafon, to be thus employed. It 
would be reproachful and criminal 
to fhut our eyes again{t thedight of 
revelation, and the beauty of intel- 
leQtual order. 

Although the incarnation of our 
bleed Saviouris a myttery ‘which 
angels defire to look into,’ f2me cir- 
cumitances, notwithftanding, pre- 
vious to, and attending on it, are 
very plain and intelligible. And we 
beg leaye, by feveral clear deduéti- 
ous _ the facred {criptures, and 
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otherconfiderations,tonotice—T he 
feafonablengfs. of the mercy, of our 
redemption; and ‘alfo, the excel+ 
lence and great benefit of this blef- 
fing. 

The moft perfe& wifdom appears 
in all the communications which the 
Almighty hath vouchfafed to make 
of himfelf to mankind, and it will be 
ufeful to obferve the gradations of 
the whele economy; how one re- 
velation exceeded another in clear 
nefs, according tothe acceflities of 
mich. 

When the warsings of Enoch, 
who declared by divine commifhon, 
‘That the Lord would come to 
judgment with ten thoufand of his 
faints,’ were little regarded; when 
by means of the length of mens 
lives they were tempted to think 
that their only portion was in this 
world, and accordingly luft and ra- 
pine; inreligion and profanenefs; 
injuftice and opprefion, almoft ani- 
verfaily prevailed, for the earth was 
filled with violence——God com- 
manded ‘his fervant Noah tobe ‘a 
Preacher of Righteoufvels;’ to de- 
nounce his wrath againft that imp+ 
ous, faithleis race of men. 


The pofterity of Noah, who had 
heard of, or feen this fevere exam: 
ple of divine vengeance againft ir- 
religion, were very caretul to avoid 
the charge of atheifm, and by an o- 
ver caretulnefs in that refpeét, fell 
into the contrary extreme. The an- 
tediluvians had faid ‘ in their hearts 
there was no God; or what profit 
was there in worfhipping him?— 
Their fucceffors, therefore, to avoid 
the guilt of fo great a crime, made 
to themfelves many gods, and were 
willing to fee divinity in everything 
around them. 

When the world was-thus furk- 
en into the grofleft idolatry, God 
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called Abraham from the midft of 
his peoples revealed himfelf-to him 
as his ‘fhield and t réward;’ 
andas he hadbefore promifed a Savi- 
our to Adamin human form, ‘ the 
feed of the woman,’ who fhould be 
victorious over the ferpent; fo he 
now promifed him to “braham, as 
“his feed, in whom all the nations 
of the earth thould be bleffed.’ This 
Saviour was not only to bruife the 
head of the ferpent, and to’deftro 
the dominion of fin, but alfo to exalt 
his people to heavenly blifs and 
glory. So the patriarchs underftood 
it; for ‘ they loeked for acity,’ fays 
an apoftle, ‘ which had foundations 
aot made with hands, whofe build- 
er and maker is God;’ ‘ they defir- 
ed a better country, that is an hea- 
venly; therefore Ged was not a- 
fhamed to be called their God, for 
he hath prepared for them a city.” 
Thus Abraham, rejoiced at a great 
diftance, to fee the day of Chrift; 
he faw it through the blank {pace of 
unborn ages and was glad. Then 
did God give him the diftinguifh- 
ing rite of circumcifion, and made 
him lead an itinerant life, that he 
might be as a light in the world; 
for he knew that Abraham would 
catry. his name into the countries 
whitherfoever he went, as well as 
command his children and heuthold 
after him, to fear the name of the 
Lord, 


But when that knowledge of God 
and his will, which depended on the 
uncertain conveyance of unwritten 
tradition began to fail, inthe grofs 
ignorance and debafing flavery of 
the houfe of bondage; when the 
Hraclites began to be corrupted by 
their idolatrous mafters; when un- 
der the preffure of tyranny they 
feared that the God of Abraham, 
Yaac and Jacob was net fuperior 
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to the gods of the nations, then it 
pleafed the Almighty to make bare 
his arm; to lead them forth by mira- 
gles fufficiently aftonifhing to awak- 
en the moft lethargic people; he 
gave them a written law to bea 
ftandard of religion, to which they 
might conftantly appeal; he gave 
them alfo a pomp of worthip, anda 
great number of ritual obfervances 
to prevent their relapfe. By many 
types and figures he fhadowed forth 
the great work of our redemption, 
and prepared the Jews for a more 
excellent difpenfation and more 
merciful covenant; declaring, by 
Mofes, that ‘a prophet fhould the 
Lord their God raife up unto them, 
ef their brethren, like him (the 
founder of a new religion) whom 
they oughto hear.’ God fent them 
prophets fiom time to time, to re- 
prove them for their fins; to encou- 
‘rage them in the practice of virtue ; 
to point our the fpiritual meaning 
of their law; but above all, to pre- 
dict the coming of the Metliah, and 
to declare the time, the circumitan- 
ecs, and the manner of his birth. 


To David he was revealed as ‘ the 
fruit of his body.’ Haiah foretold 
that * he fhould be born of a virgin,’ 
and mentioned the miracles of mer- 
‘ey that fhould charafterize him; 
that ‘he fhould make the lame man 
to leap as aroe, and the tongue of 
the dumb to fing.’ He particularly 
defcribed the mediatorial office of 
Chrift, and foretold the call of the 
Gentiles.——Micah mentioned the 


place of the Saviour’s nativity; and ° 


. Haggai and Malachi prophefied that 
he fhould come before the deftrac- 
tion of the fecond temple. Since al! 
thefecharacténftics,and many more, 
agreed and were fulfilled in the per- 
. fon of Jefus Chrift, it is manifest 
that he was the truc Meflah. 
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_ Thisis onefenfe of our Saviour’s 
appearing in the fid/ne/i of time— 
He came into the world precifely at 
the period foretold by the holy pro- 
phets. hus the law aad the gof- 
pel equally prove and ftrenagthen 
each other. But there may be other 
teafons ailigoed why the God of 
all wifdom appointed this as the 
moit proper feafon fo: his Sen to 
appear in. * He had ipoken by 
fundry ways, andindivers manners, 
in time paftto the fache s bythe 
prophets, but now, in. thefe laft 
days, he hath fpoken by his Son,’— 
When weaker means wouldno long- 
er prevail, he made uf of this aft, 
this greateft effort of his mercy, in 
the moft depraved age of the world. 
About four hundred years before 
the appearance of our Saviour, pro- 
phecy had ceafed; and the Scribes 
and Pharifees, the then teachers of 
the people, who coentenied them- 
felves with frictogis in ceremonial 
matters, and with a cheap hypocri- 
fy, had, by their fale: glofles and 
comments,explained away the force 
and {pirit of the moral law; they 
taught men how to be juft without 
honoring or providing for their pa- 
reats, and how to be godly without 
the love of God; they preferred the 
obfervation of days, wathings, and 
faitings,all which maybedone with- 
out the conqueft of a fingle vice, to 
judgment, mercy and trath. They 
were very zealous for their religion, 
and took great pains to make a pro- 
felyte; but when he. became fo, 
‘they made him twofold more a 
child of hell than he was before.’-— 
Thus theymade void the command- 
ments of God through their tradi- 
tions.—So corrupt were the Jews. 
And if we look into the heathen 
world, at that time, we fhall find it 
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fallen into the loweft fink of wick- 
ednefs. For a defcription of their 
depravity, we need only advert to 
the firft chapter of the epiftle to the 
Romans, where St. Paul gives along 
and black catalogue of vices then 
commonly praétifed among them. 

Such was, at that time, the con- 
dition of the world?——So much 
need was there of a Redeemer—of 
a fpiritual Deliverer, ‘ to pnrifyunto 
himfelfa peculiar people, zealous of 
good works!’—Can we fufficiently 
admire the goodnefs and love of 
God, who, in proportion as his 
creatures were more finful and 
wretched, took the more care, and 
applied the more effectual remedies 
fortheir re-eftabli fhment in the ways 
of peace and virtue! 

The difperfion of the Jews among 
various nations, by means of con- 
queft and captivity, had ‘made the 
hiftory of their nation, and their ex - 
pectation of a Mefliah much better 
known.——~And fo general was the 
expeCation of the MEss1aH, among 
the Jews, at the time of our Savi- 
our’s appearance, that we find them 
on every oceafion demanding ;—— 
* Art thou he that fhould come?-— 
Art thou that Prophet?—Art thou 
the Chrift??———But fo intoxicated 
were they with the dream of earth- 
ly grandeur——fa blinded with the 
hopes of a temporal prince, that 
they could not fee the charaéters of 
divine majefty in the meek and low- 
ly Jefus. 

There was alfo, at that time, a 
general peace throughout the world, 
The found of the trumpet, and the 
din of war, were heard no more, fo 
that the cali voice of truth and rea- 
fon might be heard, Men had time 
and Icifure to examine a newfcheme 
pt religion, and to bring its creden 
wals to the teft; and the miaifters 


of Chrift had opportunity to travel 
and to propagate the gofpel. 

How confpicuous then do both 
the wifdom and goodnefs of God 
appear in the great work of our re- 
demption! When the whole crea- 
tion was fick, and the more mor- 
tally fo becaufe infenfible of its fick- 
nefs, God fent forth his Son, his 
only, his well-beloved Son, ‘ the 
Lord of Life and Glory,’ to heal 
their wounds, and reftore health to 
their fouls! Is not the Lord there- 
fore loving unto every man; and 
are not Ais tender mercies over all 
his works; who, when the neceflf. 
ties of men were greateft and their 
merits leaft, condefcended to vifit 
them with the moft glorious light, 
the moft effectual falvation! 

* O Ephraim,’ fays God, ‘ what 
fhall I do unto thee? O Judah, what 
fhall Ido unto thee? Why is thy 
goodnefs like the morning cloud? 
Why as the early dew doth it paf* 
away?’—If they who refufed to hear 
Mofes and the Prophets, who ffoke 
on earth, juftlyfuffered punifhmenr, 
what vengeance will be our due, if 
we hear not a meffenger who ipoke 
from heaven? ‘ How, indeed, thal? 
we efcape if we neglect fo great fal- 
vation; which at the firft began to 
be _ of by the Lord, and was 
conirmed unto us by them that 
heard him?’—~Herein did God prin- 
cipally recommend his benevolence 
to our praife and adoration, that he 
fent his Son, not with a meflage of 
vengeance, but with that of peace 
and reconciliationtoungratefulmen, 
who were his ‘ enemies by wicked 
works!’ 

Having confidered how our Lord 
came in the fidne/? of time, we thall 
now contemplate a moment, the ex- 
cellence and great benefit of our re- 
demptioa, 
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The law, in itfelf, knew no atone- 
ment for fin. Exclafive of the pro- 
pitiation of a Saviour, the punifh- 
ment of fin was death; death tem- 
poral and eternal. han a act 


ra ee cebeek 


fured of it, withoutfatisfaction made 
to his offended juftice. The ngo- 
rous inftitution of the law required 
a perfeét obedience, and would net 
difpenfe with a fingle breach of its 


commands, fo that no man could be joined 


faved by the works of it; but the 
more merciful difpenfation of the 
gofpel demands faith only in Chrift 
as neceflary to falvation; but fuch 
a faith, however, as is productive of 


who hath bewitched you that you 
fhould not obey the truth? Are ye 
fo foolifh? Haying begua ia the {pi- 
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rit, are ye now made perfed thro’ 
the fiefh? As many as are of the 
works of the laware under thecurfe; 
for it is written——Curfed is every 
one that continueth not in ali things 

which are written it the book of the 
Jaw to do them. But Chrift hath 
redeemed us from the curfe of the 
law, he having been made a curfe 
for us.’ ——The divine Redeemer, 
therefore, hath given us a religion 
as fpiritual as les and hath ea- 
no politive rites but thofe of 
Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper. 

What gratitude fhould poffefs our 
hearts for the bleflings of the gol- 
pel! And at this period, when we 
commemorate the Nativity of our 
Saviour, how fhould our fouls dif- 
folve in pious mirth! 





Ow THe SUBJECT oF tue 
NEWTEAR. 
Wy pap oe is ¢ ferioufly to re- 
fle& on the narrow limits of hu- 
man life, andthat another very large 
portion of our time, even the term 
of a whole year, hath elapfed with - 
out being fenfibly affe&ed at the 
near approach of that hour which 
will put a period to our exiftencein 
time, and ufher us into the regions 
of eternity. 

This important moment is con- 
templated by the righteous, thofe 
who have fo improved the talent of 
time, as to have attained the riches 
of grace, not only without trepida- 
tion and fear, bot even with com- 
placencyand delight. For howevee 
temporary interefts and conneétions 
may demand their attention ; or, oc- 
cahonally in ao inattentive feafon, 
abforb too great a degree of their 
affc@tions, habitually, their love is 
fupremely fixed on that moft holy, 
beneficent and divine Being, the 
Father of Nature, and Lord of com. 
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pafkon, who had albfolved their of- 
feaces through the merits of his Son; 
renovated their hearts, by the ener~ 
of his {pirit, and qualified them 
the enjoyment of his prefence: 

A fpiritwal apprehenfion of which, 
through the medium of faith; of the 
finiles of uncir Saviour, and of the 
ineffable and everlafting honors and 
glories, and joys of his kingdom, 
occafion them, were they to 

be attentive to their own happinefs 
only, moft ardently to defire 2 de. 
liverance from thofe years whieh 


‘may yet await them, and immedi- 


ately to ‘ pafs through the valley 
of the fhadow of death.’ As their 
treafures are above, unremitted and 
fervent are their afpirations after the 
poffefion of their celeftial inheri 

tance; and nothing but the fatisfac- 
tion ef doing good; the expectation 
of arriving tO greater eminence in 
virtues and an entire acquiefcence 
in the divine will, caufe them ‘ in 
patience to poffefs their fouls,’ and 
with fubmifion ‘ to waitall the days 
of their appointed ume, till their 
change fhall come.’ 


Not fo is it with him who hath 
confumed his time in impiety; who 
hath been regardlefs of his Almigh- 
ty Creator and munificent benefac- 
tor, except to offend him by deeds 
of wickednefs, and who is ever ob- 


' nexious to the power of his dif- 


pleafure. The finful wretch cannot 
view the time of his death but witl: 
feafations the moft painful. His 
foul, indeed, is appalled and poffef- 
fed by terror, when he recognizes 
that awful fecond, which will at 
once rob him of the world and of 
its guilty pleafures, and precipitate 
him into endlefs and inconceivable 
mifery; which will feclate him the 


‘ re of heaven, cover him with 


infamy, and pierce him with thean- 
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guith of remorfe, and felf-revenge. 
The gulf of defpair; the images of 
horror and fcenes of woe, which 
will then be perceptible to his fight, 
may juitly occafion the foul to be 
ttruck with difmay; to farink back 
on itfelf with fear; repine at its ex- 
iftence, and with a ftate of annihi- 
lation. 

‘The perfon who to himfelfis con- 
fcious, that he is expofed to the 
maled:étions of the divine law; that 
his actions are attended by vice; his 
thoughts polluted by fin; and that 
his years have been difgraced by in- 
dolence, it is prefumed he will a- 
wake from his lethargy; arife fronr 
his floth; gratefully adore that di- 
vine mercy which hath.yet preferv- 
ed him-from divine juftice; permit 
wifdom te predominate, to excite 
him to contrition, and to direét his 
fteps in the path of holinefs. Soli - 
citous will he be, it is hoped, that 
the New Year to him fhall be hap- 
py, by its becoming the beginning 
of a new life: That, in future, new 
fhall be the object of his efteem; the 
purfuitof his ambition, and theplea- 
farest@f his heart: and that no long- 
er he will fuffer himfelf to be allar- 
ed by the tinfel of vanity; to be di- 
veited of peace by the reproaches of 
guilt, nor be liable to wrath through 
the demerits of fin. If heis ftrength- 
ened by youth, he will rejoice thar 
he may yet be enabled to devote 
years to the fervice of his God; but 
if debilnated by age, he willbe par- 
ticularly anxious to ‘redeem the 
_— becaufe his ‘ days have been 
evil.’ 


The man of goodnefs will deplore. 
his infirmities, and lament that his 
life of holinefs, innocence and uti- 
lity, hath not been more conforma- 
ble to the all perfe example of his 
divme Redeemer. His proficiency 

coal 
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in graee will clate his foul, anda re- 
trofpeA of his acts of religion, as 
they evince the juftnefs of his faith,” 
his heavenly extract and affurance 
of the divine favor and proteétion, 
will folace him, if in affliction; fuf- 
tain him, if aflauleed by temptation ; 


infpire him with new refolutions of 


piety; ftimulate him with invinfible 
fortitude to perfeyere in the Chrif- 
tian courfe, and to rife fuperior to 
every impediment in the way of fal- 

Thus aéting, the Saint will revere 
his charaéter; excel in righteouf- 
nefs;.add luftre to fplendor, and 
felicity to pleafure. 

Thus asting, the finner will re- 
tricve his game, do honor to Chrif- 
tianity; efcape perdition, and enter 
npon a new ftate on the commence- 
ment of a New Year. 


_ January 1, 1791. 





For the Chriftian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 
Tur MOSAIC ECONOMY. 


Goon after the Jews, or children 
of Mrael, were delivered from 
Egyptian flavery, Mofes, their lead- 
er, delivered them a law which he 
received from God upon Mount Si- 
nai. . ‘This law was delivered in the 
moft marvellous and miraculous 
manner,.and confiited of precepts 
relating to their duty both to God 
and each other; but fach were the 
corrupt notions of thofe people, that 
while Mofes remained in themount, 
they actually made to themfelves the 
image of a golden calf, which they 
worlhipped as the true God; and 
this was done in imitation of what 
they had feen in Egypt. They dan- 
ced and fung round the jdol tll the 
holy meflenger of God returned 
rom the mount, and then they were 


ehaltifed for their difobedience. It 
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was therefore neceflary, that many. 

rites and ceremonies fhould be ob-. 
ferved by that people, whe feem, 
to have been bard-hearted and ftiff- 

necked from the beginning. The 

moft diftinguifhing of all their cere- 

monies was thatof circumcifion,and 
this was always performed on the 

eighth day after the birth to diftin- 
guifh them from fome of the heath- 

ens, particularly the defcendants of 
Ithmael, who made it a fixed rule to 

circumcife their children in the 13th 

year. The feventh day of the week 
was to be kept facred; but this was 

no more than the revival of an an- 

cient inftitation, as appears from 

Genefis ii. Sacrifices were enjoined 

to point out the neceflity of the great 

facrifice which the Divine Redeem- 

ef was to Offer up in his own pér- 

fon on the crofs. A diftintion was 

made between clean and unclean a- 

nimals; which feems*to have been 

rather political than religious; for 

had fwines’ flefh been eaten in the 

wildernefs, or evenin the land of 
Canaan, it might have been preju- 

dicial to their health. It is true, a- 

nother reafon has been afligned for 

this dea namely, to make 

a diftinSion between them and all 

other nations in the univerie. 

At the celebration of their great 
foleMoities, perfons were to brin 
the victim to the pricft, who laid 
his hand upon its -head, and then 
read over to thecongregation aloud, 
all the fins which the parties con- 
Foffed.. The victim was then flain, 
and when all the blood was extra@- 
ed fromthe body, the fat was burnt 
to afhes, and the other parts remain- 
ed the property of the priefts. Dur- 
ing the time the children of Irae} 
remained in the wildernefs they had 
no temple, becaufe they had then no 
fixed place of refidence, but to fupe 
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ply that deficiency, Godcommand- 
ed Mofes and Aaron to make an ark, 
or tabernacle, which was carried by 
the Levites from place to place.— 
However, during that time, Mofes 
drew up for them a body of laws, 
dictated by unerring wifdom, than 


which nothing could be more con- . 


fiftent with the divine attributes, nor 
more fuitable to the genius and in~ 
terefts of the people. 


But of all the ceremonies impofed 
on the Jews, none ferves more to 
point out the notion of an atonement 
by the blood of Chrift, than that of 
the Scape Goat. This ceremony was 
performed once in every year, and 
it was done in the following man- 
per. 

The goat was taken to the taber- 
nacie, and in the hearing of all the 
peaple, the prieft read a lift of the 
fins which had been confefled. The 
people acknowledged their guilt, 
and then, taking the fcroll he fixed 
jt upon the goat, who was immedi- 
ately conducted to the wildernefs, 
and never more heard of. This be- 
ing over, the meflengers returned, 
and then the people received abfo- 
lution. This ferved to pointout, that 
the fins of men were to be laid upon 
Chrift, the promifed Meffiah, who 
‘was to remove them for ever, and 
finally bring in an everlafting righ- 
teoufnefs.——The law delivered by 
Mofes to the Jews, and which was 
given under the fanétion of divine 
authority, contained not only direc- 
tions for the manner in which facri- 
fices were to be offered, and indeed 
the whole fervice, firft of the taber- 
nacle, and then of the temple; but 
lkewife a complete fyftem of mo- 
ral precepts, nay morality itfelf; 
whether we apply the word to E- 
thics, Economics, or Politics. The 
diftintions of perfons, accerding 
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to their different ranks in life, were 
clearly pointed out; women were 
not permitted to wear the fame ha- 
bit, as the men, for this plain reafon, 
that had the different fexes been 
permitted to drefs indifcriminately, 


ftand up in the moft reverend man- 
ser eee 

i mark of refpeét.— 
This was confiftent with ie ae 
principles of natural religion; forthe 
refpe& we owe to the aged, points 
out the duty we are bound to dif- 
charge to that glorious Being, by 
whofe wifdom we are formed, by 
whofe goodnefs we have been pre- 
ferved, and by whofe grace we have 
been redeemed from the power and 
guilt of fin. 


Their law was to be of an uni- 
form nature, and the fame juftice 
was to be done to ftrangers as to 
free-born fubjeéts. No ftranger was 
to be chofen king over them, for 
this reafon, that as they were fur- 
rounded by heathen nations, fo a 
ftranger having the civil power in 
his hands, might have led them in- 
to idolatry. They were permitted 
to lend money to ftrangers upon u- 
fury, but when they lent any thing 
to their brethren, nothing befides 
the principal was to be demanded. 
They were commanded not to ab- 
hor, nor totreat with the 
Edomites, becaufe they were the 
defcendants of Efau, the elder bro~ 
ther of Jacob.—_—T hefe Edomites 
were a circumcifed people, and al- 
though in latter times, we find theny 
commencing idolaters, yet, in con- 
fequence of their defcent from A- 
braham, and the tendernefs which 
Efau himfelf fhewed to Jacob, they 
were to be treated as brethren. Nor 
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treat the 
wi oe ie fling 
fons: their anceftors 
once treated by the Egyp- 





eal permitted by the law 
of Mofes, but flaves or bondfmen 
were not to be treated with cruelty; 


soja aare si 
ig _ Nay, it was further threaten 
ed in this divine Jaw, that thofe 
who o the widow or father- 
lefs, Id die an i 


death; that their widows fhould be 


expofed to want, and their children 
fubjeGed to all the hardthips of an 
injurious world. 

The duty of charity was ftrong- 
ly inculcated by the Mofaic econo- 
my; for whatever was left of the 
fruits of the earth, in the field, they 
were not to go back to gather, it 
was for the poor and needy: the 
flaves were to enjoy it, and fo were 
the widows and fatherlefs.———-The 
tribe of Levi, to whom the prieit- 
hood was confined, were not to have 
any local inheritance, but they were 
to dwell in the prefence of their 
brethren, and one tenth part of the 


earth was to be fet afide for their 
Vou. Il. No. 5. 


fubfiftence. Thefe Levites, howe- 
ver, were commanded to relieve the 
widow and fatherlefs; and in con- 
fequence of their ations, being in. 
all refpects confiftent with the purity 
of the divine law, they were either 
to be aequitted or condemned. 





A Summary of the History of the 
Curistian Cuurcn, from its 
Commencement to the present Pea 
ritd. 

"(Continued from page 392.) 
“S' CENTURY ¥. 

A’, the beginning of this centu- 

the Roman empire was ia 

a mott J deplorable condition; it hay- 

ing been divided, and, as it were, 

rent into two parts. It was like- 
wife, about the fame time, a prey 
toa number of barbarous nations; 
ghe Goths, the Heruli, the Vandals, 
the Suevi, the Bourgundians, the 

Franks, and the Angjo-Saxons.— 

The chorch fuffered greatly during 

thefe public calamities: Hiftory alfo 

informs us; that, in iome of the pro- 
vince3, then under the dominion of 
the Romans, fhameful idolatry and 
other grofs herefies greatly preva.i- 
ed; fo that the true religion was for 
atime fo. difguiied, as fcarcely to 
be known; but, to make up in fome 
meafure for thefe misfortunes, fome 
barbarous nations, thofe countrics 
which were beyond the frontiers of 
the Roman empire, came into the 
communion of the Chriftian church. 

Some of the people who inhabited 

the borders of the Red Sea, fuch as 

the Axumites in Africa, and the 

Homerites over againft Arabi Fe- 

lix, recewwed the gofpel for ths firtk 

time; and others again embrac-c 

that faith which had been once 

preachedamongitthem, butot which 

they had loft all knowledge. The 

fame thing may be-faid of the Frith 
3T 
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in Europe,* and their apoftle St. ; 


Patrick,t whofe zeal was 





th very happy effects in thatifl- ay 
- Bourgundians 


was through the mini ry of the A- 
rians, whote errors they at firft a- 
dopted, and afterwards renounced. 


—Towards the end of this century, - 


the Franks, under the guidance of 
their king Clovis,t forfook pagan- 
fin, to embrace the gofpel difpen- 


fation. The converfion of Glovis, | 


which happened im.496, wasone of 

the principal events af that century. 
The bifhops, who had the 

authority in chareh affairs, loft dai 


ly, more and more, all fentiments of ‘ 


true picty and ancient fimplicity, 
though there always remained fome 


amongft them who performed their w 


duty with dignity and fuccefs; but 
in reading attentively the hiftory of 
this century, we fhall haye the for- 
row to fee moft of the fuperior cler- 
gy given up to the moft thameful 
ambition, infupportable pride, and 
inordinate love of power. ‘Phofe in 
-particular who filled the firft places 
were fo entirely taken up withthe 
« fire of enlarging their rights and 
prerogatives, that they thonght lit- 
tle of the interefts of the church, or 
the falvation of thofe fouls commir- 
ted to their charge. The pretentions 
of the bifhops of Romedaily increaf- 
ed. We find themfrequently men. 
tioned in the laws of the emperers, 
and in the canons, of the councils. 
At jength the popes carried their 


Notes. 

* See chap. 16 and 17 of Uhher’s 
Bri:annicaram Ecclefarum Antiqui- 
tates, 

+ James Warzus, alearned man, 
printed at London, in 1656, in 8vo, 
fonie writings, 
Patrick’s. 

tf See P. Pagi, on the year 499. 


to be St. titles 





was given to the i | in 

the Catholic earqanenry i 
» Th Nort | 

in M. Da Pins Firft Differtatic 
te Bicent Church Difcip 
Paghife bittoire civile de Roya 

Giannone, lib, ii. ch. 

likewile to be confulted. 

cuftoms were, sin ule 


Sans aca 
Cano Apo cae rin ates, hook 
ii. chap. 2. but they regarded bi 
as contrary to eb eae b e 
eclaration 






gofpel, and the exprefs 
of ous Savious. Luke xxii. 25, 260 
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ing to 
Vandal Arians in Africa, and the 
Neftorians in the kingdom of Per- 
fia, had alfo their patriarchs. 
Thenumberof hermits 2nd monks 
increafed daily: the cloiiters, both 
for men and women, became fo nu- 
merous (from the many idle people 
reforting to them from a principle 
of pre that es ok 
thou to pullith edicts to 
reat sul of them.}* Notwitt 
ftanding this, the ¢in general 
held the monaftic life in great vene- 
ration, régarding it as the only fure 
road to the attainment of true Chrif- 
tian perfection: however, we muft 
add, that, in many of the convents, 
the ftudy of the facred writings was 
clofely and very fuccefsfully pur- 
fued; fo that moft of the bifhops 
and priefts, who had afterwards part 
inthe governmentof thechurch, pre- 
pared themfelves firit in fome con- 
vent, before they entered on their 
public miniftry. The monks and 
hermits were ’till now looked upon 
as laity; but from this time, almoft 
all thofe who entered on the monai- 


Nores. 

* Atthat time the number of 
monafteries in tke weft were very 
few, and thofe few very inconfider- 
able buildings. V. L*hiftoire de Gi- 
annone, tom. 1. p. 172. 

+ V.L’hiitoire de Giannone, tom. 
i. p. 169. Likewife Spanheim, ap. 
iy.col. 935. 
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, monks who lived in conyents obey- 


tic life devoted themfelves entirely 
to the fervice of the church: thofe 


ed a fuperior, whom they called Ab- 
bot, or, in Greek, Archimandrite. 
They already begun to oblige them- 
felves to that life by a vow, which, 
though tacit, they commonly tho’s 
themielves bound to keep ;* bat the 
hiftory of thofe times furnifhes us 
with many examples of perfons, 
who, though they had made this 
vOw, returned into the world.+ 
The public worthip of religion 
became by degrees fo loaded with 
vain and fuperfluous ceremonies, as 
to offend all people of real under- 
ftanding and true piety.[ They, 
however, retained in the church 
that part of ancient difcipline, which 
gave them liberty to introduce, re- 
jeQ, or change any new rites.**— 
Pope Innocent I. was the firft in 
that century, who had the arro. 
gance to infift on the ether church- 
es conforming themfelves in that 
refpeét to his, That fervent and fin - 
cere piety which characterifed the 
firft Chriftians, decreafed in propor- 
sion as the love of introducing fa- 


Notes. 

* V.the 16th Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. 

+ We tha!l find proofs of all thefe 
faéis in the writers of the monaftic 
hiftory, whofe works we have mene 
tioned above. 

t Every ofe is acquainted with 
the paflage of St. Auftin on this fub- 
jee, which maybe found in his epif- 
tle to Januarius. This epritic is the 
rigth of the ancient edition, and the 
ath of that of the Benedictines. 

** See the fame epiftle, and the 
prceeding one, in which St. Auftin 
relatés what St. Ambrofe had faid 
on thefe abufes. 

The epiitle to Decentius is to be 
foundin Les Counciles de Labbeg 
tom. ii. col. 1245. 
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peifaous. Siaras pagreny exterior 
pomp prevailed in the church. The 
holy facrament, which former es 

celebrated every Sunday by. 
faithfol, was now attended by very 
few. In the weft, Pope Leo ws 
Great abolithed the public confef- 
fion* of great fins, and fubftituted 
in its place private. confeflion to a 
prieft, which he declared fufficient: 
this took away greatly from the n- 
gor of ancient difcipline; and at the 
dame time increafed the power of the 
clergy, by thus extending it over 
the confciences of men. 

About this time many fuperftiti- 


ons, that were beginning in the pre-. 


ceding centuries, and which in the 
following ones became much more 
confiderable and dangerous, now 
difclofec themfelves. Sach were the 
immoderate and ufelefs defires of 
making pilgrimages to holy places; 
the adoration of the holy virgin, the 
worfhip they began to pay to her, 
as well as to all the faints, and par- 
ticularly to the martyrs, the venera- 
tion for the reliéis, the pompous de 
dications of the churches, the faper- 
fluous ornaments with which they 
zdorned them, and the namber of 
images which daily increafed and 
feon became the obje@s their 
worfhip. We may add to thefe, the 
croffes they put ep in the churches, 
the tapers they lighted in the day- 
time, the incenfe they barnt, and 
many other {uch abutes; which be 
came fubjecis of real grief to thofe 
who had che {pirit of true religion, 
who openly and violently cenfured 
them, but had not powerto flopther 
progres. 

Thefeabafes wouldhavebeen much 
greater, had not this age produced 


Nott. 
* See his epiftie, n. 156. p. 72 
of E. Quelacl 's edition. ° 


feveral illuftrious perfons, who did 
great fervices to the charch, = 
whofe names ought to be tranfmit 


edto the lateft . In 
S seaman the 


very elegant; but appear more like 
the writings of a Platonic philofo- 
pher,t than a Chriftian divine. If 
we will agree in the opinion of one 
of the mc {t learned men, and the 

fubjects, 





paren: 5 ye 0a i 

a34- Confult Mr. V. 

lioth. Heeref. tom. i. f. fafe. 5. p. “i 

— Mr. Salig, chap, his ni Ea 

mus ante 

Wir ia Croee's ih. ds Chrth. dea des 

pewshe 16—aa. and that of Chrift. 
1. pP- 22-27. itis 

brs og us has oftentimes 

expreffed himfelf in a manner to be 


fuipe@ed of yfifm; but, oo 
feveral other he has de- 
clared himéelf fo i that we 
can make no what were his 


+ Ignatius partiality to the 
Proc philueohe is evident fn all 
his writings, ihe paleiebe os 
in his hymns 18 y we 
have often mentioned, as an ablard 
mixture of the eaftern dottrines and 
the errors of the Gnoftics. See Mr. 
Jablonfki’s fecond differration De 

millenario Ceniothi. 
Hitt. da Chrift d’Exhiopie, par 
Mr. |’ Aroze. p. 15—20. 
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sopatanias tte 


who abdicated the prefecture of Con- 
ea 


tory of the monks, called Hiftoria 
Laufiaca: la er égras emma 
to have written the 

the Life of 8. Chryfotom; but they 
appear to us to be the work of ano- 
ther hand. 


The weftern church was not lefs 
froitfal than that of the eaft. St. 
Auftin, tuthop of Hippo, in Africa, 
alone, was of more value than many 
others; his name will ever be loved 
and refpedied in the church. He 
had a frieed worthy of being com- 
pared with him, St. Jerom, pric 
ot Stridon, the meott learned of the 


Nort. 

* Thecelebrated Mr. Chrif#. Aor. 
Heemann has treated of this jat- 
Patt 
t uv maimam 
fc Goett. 1757. one 


Latin fathers, but oafortunate!y of a 


St. Pachoas, 
Nola in Italy, who did con- 
fiderable fervices tothe church; and. 
to Pope Leo, who would more trv- 
ly have deferved to be called great, 
had he not, from his love of pow- 
er, Rrove to carry two far the autho- 
rity of the holy fee. John Caflier put 
himdeli at the head of the Semi-Pe 
, and was likewrfe a realous 
pes of the monaftic life. Sal. 
vian of Marfalles may be reckoned 
among thote who were the mott zca- 
lous in defence of true religion. — 
The merit and writings of Alcimus 
Avitus, bifhep of Vignne in Duu- 
phiny, deferve great praife. Prof- 
per of Aquitain was moft remaria- 
ble tor hus great real tor St. Aaftin, 
and his doctrine. Gennarius, preeft 
of Marfeslles, has left us a catalogue 
of charch-writers, and a treatife of 
the tenets of the church. Salpicius 
Severus, an elegant writer, and Paul 
Orofius, were famoustor thei works 
both in facred and profane hiftory. 
—The works of Vincent of Lerins 
againft herefies, have always been 
greatly cfteemed by the learned — 
We find fome poets and orators a. 
mong thofe who have been orna 
ments te the church; fach as Acre- 
lias Prudentius, 4 Spanurd, Silo 
nus Apollimaries, ihop of Au- 
vergne and Carlos Sedulus. Ma- 
rus Mercator ftrove to make him- 
felf tamous, by confuting the Pe !a- 
gians and the Neflomans; but he 
was a man equally dcflume of {enfe 
and learning. Mgwever, we arc o- 


rree 
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bliged to Kitt for the prefervation 
of forfie monuments of antiquity ; 4- 
others, thifteen fermions or 

Of Neftorids. 

Notwithftanding alt the care that 

the clergy of this century took to 
preferve the gofpel in its originat 
purity from the innovations of the 
Weretics (as we fee by the 
niany difputes the yhad witit the Ne- 
ftorians, the Pelagians, and the Bu- 
¢ychians ) they could not preferve it 
froth the errors and correptdns that 
daily increated; they joined to the 
canonical books others’ merely a- 
pocryphal: we mutt, however, be 
very circumfpedt in the judgment 
we pafs on thefe matters. The dan- 
gerous perfuafion, that the approba- 
tion and afliftance of the dead might 
be ufefulto the living, daily gained 
ground; and the dodtrine of the ab- 
folute necefhty of the facraments, 
particularly that of baptifim, gave 
_ rife to the fiction of the limbo for 
little children. ‘The errors that we 
mentioned in the preceding centu- 
ries made in this very rapid pro- 
grefs. 

In this century the church receiv- 
ed many fatal wounds, which fhe 
has never perfectly recovered: The 
firft was given by the herefy of the 
Pelagians,* fo called from their 


Nore. 

* We have many excellent works 
on this herefy. Such are the books, 
entitled, De Pelagianorum et Semi- 
Pelagianorum Dogmatum Hiftoria, 
which may be found in Petavius’ 
large work, De Do atibas Theo- 
lopicis, the 8th and following chap. 
of the Antiquitates Britanmcarum 
Ecclefiarum, by Uther; the two ce- 
lebrated Hiftoriz Pelagianz, one by 
Gerard John Voflius, and the other 
by Cardinal Noriss and the firft Dif- 
ferration of John Garnier, entitled, 
Deprimis auctoribus & defenforibus 
Hi Pelagianz, in his Appen- 
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force of free-willy which was the 
fource of all the other tenets of his 
herefy. Pelagius acquired, likewife, 
at Rome,ia Celeftins, afaithful dif- 
ciple, anda zealous fellow-laborer. 
cy went to Sicily about the year 
408 or 409, leaving Italy upon ac- 
count of the many calamities which 
tha o that country. From 
thence they travelled to Africa, Pe- 
lagius expeding ings from 
the friendthip of St. Aufting but, 
things not turning out tohis withes, 
he left Celeftius in Africa, and went 
ne thence to the ealt, where he 
numbers of people dif- 
trine, which dorine became 
caufe of many troubles; inthe midf 
of which it is fuppofed he died. A€- 
ter his death, Celeftius,and another 
of his difeiples, named Julian, con- 
tinued to preach Pelagianifm, and 
with greater fuccefs than their late 
mafter. They advanced, that the 
guilt of the firft man’s crinie could 
not defcend to his pofterity, or be 
tranfmitted from father to fon; fo 
that man, confequently, became in- 
capable of doing good} hateful te 
God, and deferving of eternal pu- 
nihment. Pelagius, thus denying 
the natural corruption of the foul, 
drew from it this confequence, that 
the divime grace was unneceflary: 
but, from the contradiction fo na- 


Nores. 
dix pofterior ad primam partem o- 
perum Marii Mercateris. 
+ He calls him San@tum, bonum, 
& predicandumi virum. 
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y ace 
know that human nature, in 
its prefent ftate, is much weakened, 

: of itfelf incapable of goods but 
added, that this imperfection of ga- 
ture might be furmounted by its 
own natural ftrength, with the af- 
fiftance of thedivine grace: They 
explained it thus; faying, that man 
prepares himfelf for the reception 
of the faith; and thar the firft a& of 
his will depends on himdelf, though 
it often happens that he is aflifted 
by the preventing grace of God: 


Norte. 
. * See Vofhus, Hiftor. Pelag. lib. 
iv. part 1. p. 392 
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yet the Semi-Pelagians allowed no 
ment to thefe good emotions and 
preparatory ads of faith, when they 
proceeded from man dlone. Like« 


thismannertheyattributedthe whole 

3 ce, partly 
, and partly to 
the ftrength of maf. They likewife 
made the perfevering in the way of 
falvation* dependent in part on the 
natural ftrength of man, and in part 
on the grace they had once receiv- 
ed in regeneration, 

Cafhanust was the perfon who 
placed this dottrine of Semi-Pelagi- 
anifm in its full light: He bas been 
already mentioned among the writ- 
ers of this age. His notions were 
well receivedamongthe Gauls, pare 
ticularly at Marfeilles, upon which 
account thefe fectarifts were like- 
wife called Marfilians;} Fauftus of 
Riez, Vincent of Lerins, Gennadi- 
us of Marfeilles, Hilerius of Arles, 
and Arnobius the younger,** were 
the principal defenders of this fect. 
Ip order to render the do€irine of St. 
Auftin hateful, and himfelf and his 
followers fufpeéted of herefy, they 
called all thofe who profeffed it Pre- 
deftinarians.}7——St. Auftin and 


; Nores. 

* Ubi Supra, p. 435, Kc. 

+ Caflianus has himielf explained 
his deSirine in his x3th conference. 

t We may confult the fecond 
er of WHiftoire literaire de la 

ance, by a fociety of learned Be- 
nedictines. Very large extracts have 
been made from this work in the 
= Eruditorum German. part 12. 
ec. 2. 


** See Dupin, Nouvelle Biblio- 


theque des Auteurs Ecciefiaftiques, 
tom. ill. C. 2. p. 219. 

++ We find in 2d vol. of the col- 
leétion of writers who haye in the 
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Profper oppofed the Semi-Pelagians 
with all their power; the former, 
however, treated them with much 
more moderation than the Pelagi- 
ans.—This doftrine was condemn- 
ed byfome fynods, and was rejected 
by the church. 

(The fifth century awill be conclitded 

in our next.) 


EVIDENCES in FAVOR oF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The divine AUTHORITY, CREDIBI- 
“ity, and Excetrences of the 
New TESTAMENT. 


(Continued from page 393-) 


The Teftimony of Adverfaries and 
Heathens to the Principal Facts 
mentioned in the New Teftament. 


HE truth of the principal facts 
recorded in this hiftory is cor- 
roborated by the teftimony of adver- 
faries and heathens. To the inno- 
cence of our Saviour’s charater we 
have an illuftrious atteftation in Ju- 
das; and it is not without its juft in- 
tended fignification, that the evan- 
gelifts have related this remarkable 
circumftance; who, when he faw 
his mafter capitally condemned, an 
event he never expected, rufhed like 
one diftracted intethe temple, threw 
down the wages of corruption be- 
fore the priefts and rulers, and with 
great emotion, publicly told them, 
he had betrayed innocent blood. 
This is the teftimony of an enemy, 
aad ought much to be regarded. It 


Nore. 
gth century treated on predeftina- 
tion and grace, p. 447. A work, 


entitled, Gilbertis Mapguini accu- 

rata Hiftoria Praedeftinationis con- 
futatio. Add to this, Chriftiani E- 

berhardi Weiflemanni introduGio in 
Hiftor. Sacram, N. Tefk. dec. 5. p. 
4~—1 QO) &c. 
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8 
his Jd 
bunal, took water and 


elvwaths 
ed his hands before all the multi~ 


tude, folemnly ‘lam in- 
nocent of the blood of this juft per- 
fon.’ Suetonius mentions him by” 
name, and fays that Claudius ex-’ 
pelled from Rome thofe who adher- 
ed to his caufe. Tacitus on 
the progrefs the 
had made; the ee 
founder had fuffered; that 
rithed under the reiga of 
Judea; and that the origina 
of this profeffion was Chrift.+ The 
excellent Pliny, who lived in Tra- 
jan’s pos suslond Dea the 
highch foto ie one 
of his letters to the: 
ten not above forty years afies the 
death of St. Paul, exhibits before 
us an amiable picture of the doétrine 
of the Chriftians, and the purity 
and fanétity of their manners. * It 
pot, ge) fays he, ‘to mect 
before’ light, on a ftated day, and 
-recite a hymna ‘to Chrift 
binding themfelves vs 
folemn oath, not for 
any thing wicked, but on the ae 
trary, never tobe guilty of any 
fraud, of any theft, or of any de~ 
bauchery, never rofalfifytheir word, 
never to deny a truft when they 
were called upon to deliver it 
After which it was their cuftom aftom tf 
feparate, and then meet again ta 







Taro 


Notes. 

* Judzos impulfore Chrifto afi« 
due tumultuantes Roma expulit. 
Suetonius, edit. Var. p. 544- 8°. 

+ Auctor nominis ejus Chriftus, 
qui Tiberio imperitante, per procu- 
ratorem Pontium Pilatum fu = 
afectus erat. Taciti Annal, 

§ 44. p. 286, vol. ii. edit. Dabliae 
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eat in common an harmlefs meal.* 
The fame honorable teftimony Cel- 
fus gives of the Chriftians, and ac- 


but avery few years before his time, 
and mentions the principal facts in 
the gofpel hiftory relative to the 
birth, life, do@rine, miracles, death 
and refurrection of Chrift; declar- 
ing he had copied the account from 
the writings of the evangelifts — 





the atteftation of dkenemy? But 
fuch an atteftation have on re- 
cord in thefe words, in the third 
beokofPorphyry’s treatife, entitled, 
Of the Philofophy from Oracles :{ 
* The greatnefs of that divine pow- 
er he poffeffed is clearly feen, by e- 
very lover of truth, from its own 
energy. Oracles concerning Chrift. 


Notes. 

* Plinii Epift. lib. x. epift. 97, p. 
724.edit. Var. 1669. Compare Ter- 
tulliani Apol. p. 2, 3, edit. Rigalt. 

+ Eufebius Demonftrat. Evang. 
lib. iii. p. 86. edit. Rob. Stephan. 
Paris, 1545. 

t Thefe are Prophyry’s words. 

Vow. II. No. 5. 


What I am going to relate, fays he, 
may, by fome, perhaps, be deemed 
a predi¢tion, The gods openly a- 
vowed Chrift ta be a moift pious 
perfon, and an immortal being, and 
make honorable mention of his mc - 
mory. And concerning thofe, who 
propofed tothe oracle this queftion, 
Whether Chrift was a God? The 
anfwer it returned, he faid, was the 
following—That the foul, after the 
diffolution of the body, is immor- 
tal, every one, who is diftinguifhed 
for wifdom, knows; but the foul of 
that man, meaning Chrift, is moft 
emincatly adorned with piety. You 
fee, therefore, continued Porphyry, 
that the oracles acknowledge Chriit 
to be a very pious perfon, and that 
his foul, equally with thofe of other 
good perfons, obtained an happy 
immortality after death; which foul 


-the injudicious Chriftians worthip. 


To thofe, who enquired of the ora- 
cle, Why Chrift fuffered fuch a vio- 
lent death? It returned this ref- 
ponfe: The body of the pious is al- 
ways expofed totrivial injuries, but 
their fouls repofe in the celeftial 
manfions. After citing thefeoracles, 
Porphyry adds; Chrift, therefore, 
was a pious perfon, and was coi:- 
veyed into the heavens, as other pi- 
ous men, wherefore thou oughteft 
not to caft any afperfions on his 
character, but generoufly to com- 
miferate the folly of men, Thefe, 
fays Eufebius, are the words of Pro- 
phyry. ‘ Was Chrift, therefore, a 
deceiver? Let even the favorable 
expreffions of one of your own writ- 
ers difguft you; for you have, in 
this paflage, the public teftimony of 
one of your own party, that our Sa- 
viour Jefus Chrift was no impoftor ; 
no focerer; but a devout; a moit 
virtuous, and wife man, and an in- 
habitant of the heavenly feats.’— 
3U 
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Julian, whoflourifhed about the mid- 
die of the fourth century, produces 
nod counter evidence in refutation of 


the trath of the gofpel hiftory, tho’ 


he mentions thenamesof dH thefoar 
eyangelifts; never attempts either to 
difprove the authenticity of their 
writings, or to deny the reality of 


our Saviour’s miracles. Jefus did - 
nothing, fays he, worthy fame, un- _ 


efs any can imagine that curing the 
lame and blind, and exorcifing d2- 
mons in the villages of id 
and Bethany are fome of the great- 
eft works;* and the greateft works 
they certainly are, infinitely furpaf- 
fing all human power and abilities, 
and demonftrating the perfon who 
performs fuch fupernatural opera- 
tions, to be divine. He acknow- 
ledges that Jefus had a fovereign 
power over impute fpirits; that he 
walked on the farface of the deep, 
and expelled demons.t That the 
power of working miracles and ef- 
tecting fupernatural curés was en- 
joyed by Jefus Chrift, the Jews 
never deny; bat ridicaloufly attri- 
bute the pofleflion of this fecret to 
the right pronunciation of the in- 
cilable name, which they fay he 
clandeitinely flole out of the tem- 
ple;{ or, they impute it to the ma- 


Nores. 

* Vid. Cyrill. contra Julian. lib. 
vi. p. roz, edit. Spanheim, 

+ Lid. vi. p, 213. Lipfie 1690. 

t The fory isin Toledoth Jefhu, 
and is as follows: ‘In that time 
there was Shemmaphoreth (the in- 
cfrable name of God) engraved in 
toc holy houfe (temple) upon the 
foundation-ftene. For as King Da- 
vid dug the foundation, he found 
there a ftone over the mouth of the 
aby{s, and upon it was cngraved the 
name; and he took it up and depo- 
dited it_in the holy of holies: And 
he [Jefus] casered the temple, and 


s* 
og 


, 
tullian edit. Rigalt. 1641. p. aa.— 
Tariieae alfo acquaints ra that 

1 US, a n recei = 
‘dea, Pilaze’s account of this aie 
rfon, moved the fenate for enrol- 

ing him among the gods. This pro- 
the er the fenate re- 


Pp. 364, edit. Var. 8°. L. Bat. 1662. 
“} Malt ingens. Taciti An- 
.1s. ad vol. p. 286. Dublin. 
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inveterate enemies of Chriftianity 
Sie 
lifts, and to she rapid progrefs of 





. ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
we SER MOW YI 
‘f Cont THtans xvi. 2, 
_Af any man loveth not the Lord 
: Chriff, let him be, anathema, 


mar an-atha, 






It not being our intention, at pre- 
fent, to evince the truth, that Chrift 
is the $on of God, the Mefhiah pro- 
mifed tothe Jews; and that he came 
into the world agréeable to the pre- 
ditions of the prophets ;* we will, 

confider the words of our 
text, only as they refpeét thofe who 
pe to believe that Chrift is the 
viour of the world. © 

Happy would it be, if all thofe 
who acknowledge the divinity of 
our Lord’s miflion, would proper- 
ly regard his difpenfation of grace, 
and offer him the oblation of their 
hearts! 

But as there is too much reafon 
to fear, that vaft numbers, even of 


_ Nore, 
* Thefe particulars are noticed 


‘Sn our Reflections (in the prefent 


Wumber) proper for Chrittians. 
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who profels Chriftianity, do, 
with the unbelieving Jews and Gen- 
tiles, effectually reject che falvation 
of the it may_not be impro- 
per to align fome of the rcafons 
which fuch conduct, 
-We will next regard the truth, 
that. Chrift is moft worthy of our. 
ion; coniider what itis to love 
him; and attend to the unhappineds 
offuch as do not give uscir affection 
tothe divine Saviour; and the biet 
aaa of thofe who duly efteem 
m. 


 Firft, we are to notice fome of the 
caufes which prevent many from, 
enjoying the falvation of the gofpel, 
though they profefs to revere it. . . 

It may not be amifs to obferve 





here, thatthere is not any infuper- 


able impediment that prevents any, 
from participating of the bleflings 
of Chriftinaity. We cannotfappole, 


 that-the goodnefs and juftice of 


God would permit him to offer re- 
demption to mankifid, end punifh 
men for the contempt of his over, 
tures of mercy, unleis they were 
capacitated to accept of his cle- 


mency. 

Conformable to this idea, the fa- 
cred writings declare, that the frnai 
deftru@tion. of the impenitent, ig 
chargeable only to themfelves; to 
their own obftinacy and perverfe- 
nels. 

$ I have called,’ faid God to thofe 
ef obduracy of heart among the 
Jews, ‘and ye refufed;——i have 
ftretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded._—But ye have fer at 
sought all my council, and would 
nose of my reproof. T alfo will 
Jaugh at yourcalamity; 1 will mock 
when your fear cometh:——-Whea 
your fear cometh as defolation, and 
your deflrudtion as a whirlwind: 
When diftrefs and anguifh come up- 
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on you. Then thall they call upon 
me, but I will not anfwer; they thall 
feek me early (or with fervency) 
but thal! not find me. For that they 
hatedknowledge, and did not choofe 
the feat of the Lord.’ 


* Ye will not,’ faid our Saviourto very 


the impious Iffaclites, * come unto 
me, that ye may have life.’ ‘ And 
this,’ it was alfo faid by him, ‘ is the 
condemnation, that light is come in- 
to the world, and men loved dark- 
ne(s rather than light, becaufe their 
deeds were evil.’ 

And the love of finfal darknefs, it 
may be remarked; or the predomi- 
nance of evil only, occafions men, 
at prefent, to be inattentive to their 
fed vation. 

Their finful indulgences caufe 
them to fupprefs, in @ppofitien to 
the injunction of St. Paul, the mo- 
tions of the divine fpirit, which are 
neceflary to enable them to comply 
with the conditions of the gofpel; 
for, we are affured, that ‘ in us, (in 
our fiefh) dwelleth no good thing? 
And that ‘ our fiafhiciency,’ to accept 
of the offers of falvation ,‘isof God? 

The practice of iniquity, it may 
be further obfeeved, obliterates from 
the breaft religious imprefhons; ba- 
nifhes from the miod ferious reflec - 
tion, and prevents men from atrend- 
ing to the reafonablenefs and obli- 
gations of religion; from confider- 
ing the natare and end of their be- 
ing; the perfidy of fin and its de- 
merits; the amiablenefs of virtue, 
ulfo, and its rewards. Serious re- 
fiechen precedes the determination 
to relinquith-evil and practice good- 
nefs, and, therefore, is neceflary to 
be indulged by thofe who would not 
embrace Chriftianity in vain. Not 
until the Prodigal, in the parable, 
“came to humfelf,’ did he form the 
refolution to confefs ‘is fins, and re- 
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ae divine compaf- 


pentance? 

What is it, except the power of 
evil, that occafions, to their deftruc- 
tion, fome to be prejudiced againft 
che real piety of the gofpel, and to 
ftile it enthufiafm; others to ridi- 
cule ferioufnefs; many to be capti- 
vated with the tinfel of vanity, num- 
bers to wear the mafk of hypocrify, 
fome to content themfelves ‘ with 
the form, without the power of god- 
linefs; and not a few to remain in 
a ftate of lukewarmaefs? 

And what is it, but the prevalence 
of vice, or ‘the god of this world,’ 
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that fo ‘blinds the eves’ of men, 
thes died Need ome Se cheese 
virtae; the importance of religion; 
petra mayen Wp 8 
therefore, are ‘ lovers of 
more than lovers of God,’ and 
Chrift? 

That Chrift is moft worthy of our 


pon tS eu cll 

Impoffible is it, however, that we 
fhould love him, unleis we perceive 
in himqualities which are attractive, 
or which merit our efteem. And 
could we have juft conceptions of 
the’ excellence of his nature, and of 
his benevolence towards us, would 
he not appear to us, as he is defcrib- 


How fplendid are the titles con-. 


ferred on him, in the holy fcrip- 
tures?—Is he not ftiled, ‘the 

and Omego; the firft and the laft;’ 
“ the Light of the World;’ ‘ the 
King of Zion;’ ‘ the Counfellor; 
the Mighty God; the everlafting 
Father; the Prince of Peace ;’ ‘ the 
only Potentate; the King of Kings, 
and Lord of Lords? 

Should weefteem amonarch whote 
throne was graced by wifdom, vir. 
tue, and joftice; ook Wee eee 
was that of mercy 

“es 
and every other virtue, in the molt 
perfec degree, centre in Chrift?— 
And ‘in him,’ indeed, we are affur- 
ed, ‘ dwelleth, even all the fulnefS 
of the Godhead bodily.’ 

How admirable, therefore, in his 
nature, is the Saviour of the world! 
God and man anite:!! How i/luftri- 
ous is this charafter! How great are 
his attractious! How worthy to be 
loved for what he is in himécl!! 
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But if fach is our 
BBS eh hg nec a 


vine do not engage our 
“eihsans teres vaekauait ts tone 
of his ations of love which he hath 


extended towards us. 


Can we consemplate his dignity 
and our depravity; that we are pol- 
luted duft and and even ‘ e- 
nemies to him by wicked works:’ 
Can we contemplate the freenefs of 
his love to us; that it was uniolicited 
and onmericed: Can we refle& on 
the extent of his benevolence; that 
it embraces all mankind; ‘look un- 
to me,” he cries, * all ye ends of the 
earth, and be ye faved:’ Can we re- 
fle& on what he offers to fave us 
from ;—the terrors of guilt; the in- 
famy of fin; the tyranny of Satan; 
everlafting and nexpreflible mifery: 
Can we contemplate the blefhings he 
beftows upon thofe who revere him ; 
amind of peace, purity and blifs; 
the dignity of rirtue ; untlefcnbable, 
and unceating honor, glory and hap- 
pinefs: Can we confider his hum: - 
hation, his laying afide the robes of 
celeftial glory, amd foeping to in 
carnation, his ‘ appearing in the 
form of a fervant:’ Can we confider 
the labors of his life; the reproaches 
which were caft upon him; the in 
fults and ‘ contradidtion he endored 
from finners;’ and can we behold 
the tragic feene of his fufFerings; 
fee him arrefted by a rude rabble, as 
one of the vileft of men; fer lim 
bound with cords; bufferred and 
{pit open; expofed to pablic feorn ; 
arrayed with the robes of mock ma- 
jefty, and condemned to death, as if 
guilty of the moft enormous crimes : 
Can we behold his facred body torn 
by fcourging, and his temple prerc- 
ed with thorns; fee him bending 
bencath the ponderous crofs, mow 
rag towards Calvary; nailed to the 
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tree, and on it bearing the weight, 
the fins of the whole world; fee hum 
the mirth of the barbarous multitude ; 
forfakep of God, angels and men; 
and, after feveral hours of the moft 
excruciating pain, hear from him 
the piercing cry;—* My God, my 
God, why bait thou forfaken me!’ 
And behold him bowing -his head 
in death, to finifh our redemption, 
and not be filled with admiration 
and wonder at the condefcenfion 
and benignity of the divine Saviour? 
and alfo not be imprefied with the 
moft lively fenfe of gratitude and 
love for his unbounded benevo- 
lence? 

* Merciful Redeemer,’ we may 
fay, ‘ thall thy love to us be fuch, 
and hall we withhold from thee 
our affection! Shall we require thy 
love with bafe ingratitude and cold 
indifference! Shall we defpife thy 
jove, by difefteeming the purchafe 


of thy blood; by eejeding pad nal 
' 


of thy grace! Forbid it 
F it virtue!” 

Devoid, indeed, muftbe ourhearts 
of every generous Tentiment, of eve- 
ry Virtuous principle, if we do not 
feel the moft ardent feniations of 
gratitude and love to him who thus 


* loved us, and gave himfelf for us; . 


that me may be cleanfed from fin 
in his blood, and be made kings and 
priefts to God, his Father, for e- 
ver!’ . 

With what chearfulnefs, and fer- 
vor of affection, do the faints above 
chaunt forth the praifes of the com- 
pafonate Saviour! * Worthy,’ fay 


‘they, ‘ isthe Lamb that was flain, 


to receive power and riches ; wif- 
dom and ftrength; honor, and glo- 
ry, and blefling! For he hath re- 
deemed us by his blood, out of eve- 
ry kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation!’ 
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ete Fp ona td 
in heaven. ude { 
tue of his facrifi 


titions to God; hel 


} an- 
ah ht ia fn our roe ; 
defends us from 


“ee our €- 
nemies; confers on us effufions 
of the boly {pirit; va 
to the penitent; ks ftren to 
the weak; confolation to the di- 
ftreffed, and pr repares us, b his, 
grace, for the enjoyments of his Pre, 
fence, 

* Chrift,” faith St. Paul, ‘ is not 

into the holy places made. 
wah hands, which are the 
of the true; but into heaven 
now to appear in the prefence of 
God forus.’ ‘ Neither bythe blood 
of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood, he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eter- 
redemption for us,’ ‘ 
then mg have a great high-prie 
is paffed into the heayens, Je- 
fas hie Son of God, let us hold faft 
our profeffion. For we have not ay 
high-prieft who cannot be touched 
with, the feeling of our infirmities ; 
but one who was in all points tempt- 
ed as we are, yet without fin. Let 
us, therefore,’ he adds, ‘ comebold- 
ly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of needt’ 

How regardlefs fhall we be of love 
to ourfelves; how deftitute of wii- 
dom; how criminal and uahappy, 
if we fhall foffer the loveof Chrift 

to be lavithed on us in vain! 

How ferious, indeed, are the words 
ofthe apoftle; ‘ If any man loveth 
not the Lord Jefus Chrift, let him be 
anathema, maran-atha,’ or accurfed! 

Mere verbal expreflions, howe- 
ver, of love, cannot be efteemed by 
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for Chrift, and even the appearance 
of the moft fervent zeal in his fer- 
Vice, if'attehded with difimulation, 
or finifter views, will not obtain his 


of its precepts? 
But, inreality, how devoid, were they 
either of love toGod, ortheirneigh- 
bor? Theirgood deeds were perform- 
ed to gain the applaufe of mankind, 
and they were fo happy as to ob- 
tain the object of their wifhes. The 
people in general fo reverencedtheir 
apparent virtues; their atts of cha- 


‘rity; their ftri@t obfervance of the 


fabbath; their frequent fafting, and 
fervor of devotion; their punctuali- 
ty in paying tythes, even of all 
things they poffefled; their indefa- 
tigable labors to gain profelytes to 
their faith; and, deed, their out- 
ward obfervance of each precept of 
the law, that it was reduced toa 
proverb in Ifrael, That if only two 
perfons attained falvation, one of 
them would bea Scribe, aud the o- 
ther a Pharifee. 


As the Scribes and Pharifees, in 
the days ‘of our Saviour, were attu- 
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ated by a fpirit of hypoorify, and 
performed all their works tobe feen 
of men, our Lord exhibited to the 
world a juft picture of their folly 
and guilt; denounced many woes 
againft them ; declared, that as they 
only fought honor from men, they 
would enjoy the entire reward of 
their feeming goodnefs in this life; 
and affured thofe who embraced the 
gofpel, that ‘ unlefs their righte- 
oufnefs fhoald exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharifees, they fhould, 
in no cafe, enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

If our love to Chrift is fach as 
Chriftianity requires, we fhall duly 
reverence him in all his facred of- 
fices. With firmnef* we {hall be- 
lieve his dofrines; with gratitude 
avail ourfelves of the benefits of his 
pafhon; and, with chearfulnefs, fin- 
cerely obey, to the utmoft of our 
ability, all his facred precepts. 

He who @ifbelieves the dotrines 
of Chrift, declares him to be an im- 
poftor, and, therefore, offers him 
the higheit infalt. He who depends 
not on the atonement of Chrift, for 
the pardon of fin and accepgance 
with God, and yet hopes for falva- 
tion, regards the death of our Sa- 
viour to be fuperflaous, and vainly 
expects to be jaftified, by virtue of 
his own righteoufnefs; or flauers 
himte!? that God will difpenfe-with 
his juftice, when he beftows the 
blefing of falvation——~And the 
perfon who affures himéelf that he 
fhall participate of the enjoyments 
ef heaven, while he violates the 
commands of the divine Saviour, 
does not attend to the purity of 
thofe enjoyments; the genius and 
end of the gofpel ; its indifpenfable 
requifitions of holinefs; the honor 
of Chriftianity, nor to that particu- 


lar which is the moft fenfible pledge 
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of our affection to Chrift, and which 
‘to him is fo acceptable, ——the un- 
feigned obfervance of his command- 
-ments 

- If ye love me,’ faith he, ‘ keep 
my commandments.’——‘ He that 
hath my commandments and keep- 
eth them, he it is that loveth me.’ 
Our Saviour affures us, that.our love 
to him will occafion us to honor his 
precepts; and that while we do net 
love him, we hall difregard his 
commands. , If a man,’ faith he, 
*loveth me, he will keep my words.’ 
* Herhat loveth me not, keepeth 
not my fayings.’ 

As when our love to Chrift is 
jut, it originates from a perception 
of the excellence of his nature; 
from a fenfe of his unmerited and 
fuperlative love to us; from an ap- 
prehenfion of the obligations we are 


under to love him; from a convie* 


virtue; fo our obedience to hiscom- 
mandments, is not the obedience 
of {ervility and fear; but that which 
is moft ardent, fincere, and free; 
ftimulated by gratitude and efteem. 
* This is the love of God,’ faith 
Saint John, ‘ that we keep his com- 
mandments; and hiscommandments 
are not grievous;” not burthenfome 
to thofe who are fincere Chriftians. 
* There is no fear,’ faith the fame 
apoftle, ‘ in loves but perfeét love 
cafteth out fear; becaufe fear hath 
torment.——He that feareth is not 
ar eee in sen JP A 
A precepts e gofpel, 
therefore, will thus be regarded by 
us if we properly love Chrift. In 
particular, we fhall have the fincer- 
eft affeGion for all our Chriftian 


brethren, by whatever appellations, 
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modes of worfhip diftin- 
aaithe or 


"No. duty is inare Sordiity enjoin, 
ed on us by our Lord, than brother- 
lylove. ‘A new commandment,’ 
Sab.” Save unto you, that ye 

love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye alfo love oné another.’ 
And he aflures us, that our affecti- 
on for our Chriftian brethren, will 
be an evidence of our being worthy 
of the Chriftian name. ‘ By this,’ 
it was faid by him, ‘ hall all men 
know that ye are my difciples, if ye 
have love one to another.’———And 
fuch too is the of the a~ 
poftle juft mentioned. * We know,’ 
faith he, ‘ that we have paffed from 
death unto life, becaufe we love the 
brethren. He that loveth not his 
brother, abideth in death. Whofo 


et Syke brother is a murderer; 


know that no murderer hath 


of benevolence 
to our neighbor!— How fallacious 
will be our hopes of falvation, if we 
fhall indulge ourfelves in the com- 
mifhion of any vice; if we thall place 
ee eo ee 
not love Chrift fupremely?—* 
man,’ faith he, ‘ empl 
and hateth not,’ or comes not in an 
inferior degree, ‘ his father and mo- 
ther; wife and children; brethren 
and fifters, and his own life alfo, 
he cannot be my difciple!’ 

Thus we perceive what it is to 
love Chrift. ‘The unhappinefs that 
will attend fach as fhall not give 
him their affections, we are now to 
regard. . 

How great muft be the reproach 
of thofe whofe affections are fixed 
on earthly objects?—Such conduct 
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evinces the want of difcernment, 
and is, in itfelf, moft criminal. 
How unwile is it to devote our time 
and talents to the acquifition of 
worldly things, which are fo tran- 
fient; which are fo unable to pre- 
ferve us from ills, and fo infuffici- 
ent to advance our felicity? The de- 
votees of finful pleafure, wil! foon 
experience its vanity, and that it 
“will terminate in vexation of {pirit. 
“Thofe who are influenced by ava- 
rice, fhould they accumulate riches, 
how foon will they be poffelled by 
others? And fuch as, prompted by 
ambition, are in queft of worldly 
honors, fhould they attain the defire 
of their hearts, how foon will they 
be removed from the applaufe of 
mortals; and how feeble wil! be the 
power of marble or brafs to perpe- 
tuate their fame? 

* The fathion of the world paff- 
eth away.’ Thus mutable are all 
earthly things. Not amy thing is 





permanent but virtue. Andnoone 


can be virtuous, or religious, who 
€ Joveth not the Lord Jefus Chrift:’ 
or whofe affections are captivated 
by the objeéts of time and fenfe.— 
For £ no man,’ fays our Lord, ‘ can 
ferve two mafters; for either he 
will hatethe one and love the other; 
or elfe, he will hold to the one and 
defpife the other. Ye cannot ferve 
God and Mammon.’ 

It is not only moft reproachful 
andunwife, to placeour affections on 
worldly things, and not on Chriit, 
but fuch conduct, as hath been ob- 
ferved, is very criminal. It is op- 
pofed to the will of heaven: And 
dow great is the indignity that it of- 
fers to the divine Saviour? He who 
loves him not, in the fenfe of our 
text, rejects his offers of graces 
eontinues in impenitence and pnber 
lief, and, therefore, muift be an ob- 
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ject of his difpleafure; muft fill be 
covered with infamy; ftill endure 
the anguith of guilt; ftill bedepriv- 
ed of his fmiles, and, at laft, be com- 
pelled to fuftain the miferies of that 
condemnation from which Chrift 
now offers to give him deliverance! 


How great, therefore, is the un- 
happinefs of fich who give not 
Chriit their affections? But not 
thus is it with thofe who love him; 
who properly revere his difpenfa- 
tion of mercy. Such are favored 
with the love of God, and of Chrift, 
* He that loveth me,’ fays our Sa 
viour, ‘ fhall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will mani- 
feft myfelf tohim. We will come 
unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ 

Thefe expreffions declare, that 
thofe who love Chrift, are in a ftate 
of reconciliation and peace with 
‘God; that they are favored with his 





“affeion, apd the love of Chriit; 


and alfo, that they enjoy the inter- 
nal prefence of the Deity; the light 
of God’s countenance; union and 
communibn with him and with 
Chrit. ‘ Truly, frith Saint John, 
‘ our fellowfhip is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jefus Chrift.’ 


How honored are thofe who are 
the objets of the love of God? 
How defirable is the State of fuch 
who have the arm of Omnipotence 
ever extended for their protection 
and prefervation! How fublime are 
thofe pleafares of holinef$ which a- 
rife through an intercourfe with the 
Deity! Mow great will be the hap- 
pinefs of {uch as shall have no fears, 
Ro pangs of guilt in their death; 
but who then fhall be bleit with the 
divine prefeace, and leave the world 
with the aflured hope of a blefled 
immortality! * 
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The happinefs of thofe who love 
Chrift, even here, cannot be expref- 
fed. * Whom,’ faid Saint Peter, in 
his epiftle to thofe convertsto Chrif- 
tianity, who had not heheld Chrift 
in the fiefh, ‘ having not feen ye 
love; in whom, though now ye fee 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy anfpeakable and full of 
glory.’ And hereafter, we are aflur. 
ed, that the honors, glories and joys 
which will await thofe of this cha~ 
racter, will be fuch, as, at prefent, 
are not only undefcribable, but in- 
conceivable. ——For ‘ eye hath not 
feen; nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for 
thofe who love him!” 


Such are the rewards of religion; 
fach will be the happinefs of thofe 
who loveChrift; whobelievein him; 
who rely on his merits for falvati- 
‘on, and who revefe his commands! 


How forcible, therefore, are the 
excitements to piety! How favora- 
ble is Chriftianity to our happinefs! 
How regardlefs muft we be of our 
prefent and futare felicity if we love 
rot the divine Saviour? 


How devoid thall we be of wif- 
dom and prudence, if we thall fuf- 
fer ourfelves to difefteem his prof- 
fered e; if we fhall compel him 
to _ , and not fuffer him to blefs 
us 


Shall fuch condu& difgrace our 
eharater! Shall we prefer pain to 
) xareer infamy to honor; con 

tion to falvation!—May God 
Almighty of his infinite mercy for- 
bid it, for Chrift’s fake; to whom 
with the Father and Holy Ghoft, be 
wicribed everlafting praifest 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lire of the Right Reverend 
Dr. THomas Newton, /ate 
Bish op of BaisTou. 

T HIS good and pious bifhop 

whofe exemplary life has en- 

titled him to a place in our biogra- 
phical department, was born on the 
firft of January, 1704. His father, 
a confiderable brandy and cyder 
merchant, who had acquired a com~ 
petent fortune, retired from bufi~ 
nefs to the peaceful dwelling of ru- 
ral felicity, feveral years before his 
death.——+He lived beloved on ac- 
count of his engaging manners, and 
a numerous train of virtues, to the 
age of eighty-three: but the mother 
of our worthy prelate, who was the 
daughter of a clergyman, diedwhen 
young, this her only child being, at 
the time of her death, about a year 
old. 

-In the early part of life, the bith- 
op of Briftol was placed in the free- 
{chool of Litchfield... Having con- 
tinued there fix years, he was elec~ 
ted to Trinity College inCambridge, 
at which place he conftantly refid- 
ed eight months, at leaft, im every 
year, till he had taken his degree of 
bachelor of arts. In the time of the 
long vacation, and after he had tak- 
enhis degree, he was with his fa- 
ther and friends at Litchfield, till 
he returned to Cambridge to deliv- 
er the {peech, on the 29th of May, 
in order to his being chofen fellow 
in the October following. Not long 
after his election to his fellowship, 
he fettled in London... It having 
been his inclination froma child, 
and as he was always defigned for 
holy orders, he had fuafficient time 
to prepare himfelf for the import- 
ant work of the miniftry, and com> 
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pofed feveral fermons, which, by 
the advice of a clergyman, he took 
care to write in large legible cha 
racters, that heright never have oc- 
cafion to copy them; and having 
fome ftock in hand, he was not un- 
der the neceflity of making fermons 
ip a hurry, nor of borrowing them 
from others, but might proceed at 
his leifare with more time and deli- 
beration, His method was, in all 
his compofitions, to finifh the whole 
inhis mind, before hecommitted any 
part of it to writing; and to fome of 
bis friends, he would repeat feveral 
of his fermons verbatim, before he 
bad wrote a fingle tittle of them; fo 
that, if he had pleafed, he could 
have preached eafily without notes. 
Mr. Newton was ordained deacon 
on the asit of December, 1729, and 
prieft in the February following. — 
He officiated, for a fhort time, as cu- 
rateofSt.George’s, Hanover-{quare, 
and continued feveral years affittant 
preacher to Dr. Trebeck, whofe il] 
ftate of health prevented him from 
performing the duties of his func- 
tion. His firft preferment was that 
of reader and afternoon preacher at 
Grofvenor’s Chapel, in South Aud- 
ley ftreet. He was then taken into 
the family of Lord Carpenter, after - 
wards Earl of Tryconnel, to whofe 
fon he was appointed tutor. In this 
family he lived many years, much 
at his eafe, and happy in the inti- 
macy of Lord and Lady Carpenter. 
In the year 1738, an acquaintance 
commenced between him and that 
venerable prelate, Dr. Pearce, after- 
wards Bifhop of Rochefter. By his 
intereft he was appointed morning 
preacher tothe chapel in Spring 
Garden; and another friend, very 
ufeful to him, was Mrs. Anne 
Deanes Denevith, of a very gocd 
family in Dortethhire. This lady 
was marriedto Mr. Row, the dra- 


matic writer, by whom the was left 
in circumftances far from affluent, 
She was afterwards married to Co- 
lonel Deanes, by whom the was alfe 
left a widow; and upon the family 
eftate coming to her by the death 
of a near relation, fhe refumed the 
family name of Devenith. Being 
honored with the friendfhip of the 
Prince and Princefs of Wales, the 
was often with them in their priva< 
cies and retirements; and as the 
Prince was then inftructing his chil- 
dren to repeat fine moral paflages 
out of plays, particularly out of Mr, 
Rowe’s, which are the mott chafte 
and moral, he defired to have a more 
corretedition printed of Mr. Rowe’s 
works, and recommended Mr. Mal- 
lett to her for that fervice. She ra- 
ther chofe to employ a friend of her 
own, and engaged Mr. Newton to 
undertakeit, whocorrectedtheprefs, 
and wrote the dedication in her 
nameto the Prince of Wales. By 
thefe fortunate incidents the name 
of Mr. Newtan came firft to be 
known to their royal highneffes; 
and Mrs. Devenith, ftridly juft to 
the facred character of a true friend, 
took every opportunity of {peaking 
to them in his commendation. Not 
content with having performed this 
att of friendfhip, the likewife intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of 
Lord Bath; and thefe two intro-. 
ductions he afterwards confidered 
as the moft happy circumftances of 
his life. 

Through the iatereft of this no- 
bleman, in 1744, Mr. Newton was 
preferred to the rectory of St. Mary 
le Bow in Cheapfide; fo that he was 
forty years old before he obtained 

« hiving; but having obtained 
tius, he quitted the chapel in Spring 
Gardens; vacated his fellowfhip; 
and at the beginning of the year 
1745, he took his degree of doctor 
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of divinity: and in 1747 he was cho- 
fen lecturer of St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-fquare, in the room of Dr. Sa- 
wage, deceafed. The fame year he 
married his firft wife Jane, eldeft 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Trebeck, 
with whom he lived in a happy uni- 
©5 near feven years. 

If we confider Dr. Newton as an 
author, his writings, particularly 
thofe on the prophecies, are the beft 
eulogium. In 1749 he publithed his 
edition of Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
which met with avery favorable re- 
ception. The Earl of Bath, being 
fome time after in Paris, wrote to 
him in the following terms, in a let- 
ter dated January 2, 1750. * There 
are many perfons here great admir- 
ers of Milton. 1 have lent Monfieur 
Dupre your edition, and he is ex- 
tremely pleafed with 1 it, and parti- 
cularly with the notes.” In another 
letter he writes, ‘ Your Milton has 
been much admired here: the edi- 
tion and notes greatly commended. 
Numbers of ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen underftand English enough 
toread it with pleafure, andthe Mil- 
ton you fent me has travelled alrea- 
dy throagh twenty different hands. 
At laft it bas gone into exile with 
Monfieur de Maurepas, and will re- 
main with him at Bourges (for he 
is prodigioutly pleafed with it) till 
fauch time as the king of France 
pleafes to fend for them both back 
again.” 

At St. George's Hanover-fquare, 
in 1751, Dr. Newton preached a fu- 
neral fermon, on the death of Fre- 
deric Prince of Wales. Having ex- 
culed himfelf from complying with 
the requeft of fome of the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the veftry to pud- 
hth u, the Princefs Dowager, to 
whom it was reported, fem Lady 
Charlouic Edwin to requeft a private 


perufal of the difcourfe, with which 
her royal! highneis wasio well pleaf- 
ed, that the appointed him imme- 
diately one of her chaplains. In 
1754 the doctor loft his father, aged 
eighty-three; and a few days after 
his wife, aged thirty-enght. At this 
time he was engaged in writing his 
Differtations on the Prophecies; and 
under any affliction he generally 
found a remedy by plenging deep 
into ftudy. The frit volume of his 
Differtations was publifhed the fol- 
lowing winter, but the other two 
did not appear ull three years after-_ 
wards; and in this interval of time 
he was appointed to preach Boyle’s 
LeGtures. The rec->tion of his Dif- 
fertations, at home and abroad, was 
very favorable. ‘The famous Count 
Bernitorf, fo many years the great 
minifter in Denmark, in a letter to 
M. Schrader, one of the preceptors, 
and German fecretary to Frederic 
Prince of Wales, wrote as follows, 
March 29, 1760. ‘Iam charmed 
with the Differtations of Dr. New- 
ton. It mutt be confeffed, the Eng- 
lith think and write with faperion - 
ty.” In another lecer he writes— 
* Newton every day delights and 
convinces one more and more. His 
method is undoulxedly that which 
ought to be followed in treating of 
the prophecies. I cannot believe 
that any thiog more decifive has ¢- 
ver been written againft the fee of 
Rome, whofe adherents mut be at 
a lols what to aniwer. This work 
cannot be too much known, and it 
hasbeen already tranflated into Ger- 
man.’ It was alfo tranflated imto the 
Dacith language by Commodore Ef- 
fura, and was recommended to the 
perufal of the Counts Struenfee aod 
Brandt, during their imprifoament, 
to convince them of the trath of the 
Chrutian rclignoo, and were aot with 
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out cffed, accordingtothe narratives 
of their preparations for death, by 
the two dirines, D. Monfter and D. 
Hac, who were appounted to attead 
the.n in their laft moments. 

In the year t7¢6, Dr. Newton 
was appornted chaplarn to his ma- 
jetty, and made, the year following, 
purer pen shen or pas Arths 


alge poe omen uke Se Sued: 


the promotion to the ice ot York, 
procured him the appointment of 
fub-almoner to hisumajefty, and af- 
terwards gare him onc of the moft 
waluable prefermertts in the church 
of Yori, the precentorthip. On the 
sth of September, 1761, he marned 
his fecond wife, Plizabeth, daughter 
of John Lord Vifcoant Litberne, 
and on the 18th of the fame month 
he was promoted to the fee of Brif- 
tol. The bithop, in the life of bina. 
felf, and anecdotes on his friends, 
which make 135 pages, aad are pre- 
fixed to his works, fays, ‘ He was 
ho great gainer, by this preferment, 

obliged to give up the pre- 

of Weftminfter, the precesa 
torthip of York, the lecturethip of 
Sc. George's, and the office of fab- 
almoner 


In 17468 his lordthip fecceeded to 
the deanery of St. Paul's, vacated 
by the promotioe of Bithop Corn- 
wallis to the fee of Canterbury. On 
this preferment, which tremstohare 
been the formmit of his withes, he 
reigned, with becoming moderat 
oa, the hag of &. Mary le Bow, 
which, notwithfanding, he ayy! a 
have held im commendam. From 
the ume of this promotion his health 
became very delicate and peecar 
out, and he was often afifed wich 
maayteveretus of Ulncht. Hower::, 
he ved long enough to furvive al- 
moft all his friends; and oo Thurf 
‘xy the agth of February, 171, d« 
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expired, His lordihip was boried, 
oo the sth following, inthe rules 
under the fouth ifle of St. Paul sca 
thedral. 
As a divine, the cooduad of the 
Bithop of Briftol was reguias and 
> bar hes feotuemecats on 
political fubjetts appear to have 
been comtracted, and not abfobute! y 
deword of a tendency to intolerance. 





A Drscounst, diieered om Niw- 
Yean's- Dav, trot, fea eumer ow 
Audlewe, at the opening of the 
New Prefbytenan Charchie Now- 
ark, New- Fer/oy, by the Reverend 
Alexander Macwhorter, D. D. 

M* dear Inends, and highly re- 

fpeciaal suchence, I congrata- 
late you upee thes aalprcnwus day. 
thes, with propriety, may be Ailes 
agreat dey. he we a grea day, as it 

a the Commencement uf another pe - 

rd of oug liwes. By the beneficent 

and confering hand of heaven up- 
on us, we are brought to the begia- 
ming of another year. 

My beloved brethren, sod muck 
eftcemed friends, | cordially with 
you alla happy New Year—-May 
the bichhag of the Holy T riaity —of 
the Pacher—of the Son, and of the 
Hely Ghoft, ref upon you all thn 
year!—May you be blefled m your 
fouls and i your bodies —+40 things 
fpartual, and iw thongs temporal; 
ta your perfons—im your lamben, 
aad wn all wour tclatvons!—O}! thu: 
the may be a prolperous year—tor 
rehgion——tor peace and plenry, 
throughout our lead, end throggh- 
out the whole world! 

Thus alfo, with us, of thin congre 
gases, may wuly be combidercd as 
a great day. | hus congregation has 
beca duagenthy employed im vigor - 
ous cucrnons of labor, and money, 


lov four Yeast, a fearmg thes ne®ic 
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and elegant edifice,* for the wor- 
fhip and honor of God. And by the 
{miles, indulgence, and_profperity 
of heaven upon us, we rejoice in the 
goodaefs of God this day, that it 
is fo nearly compleated, and that we 
have this opportunity to open ix, and 
dedicate it to divine fervice. 

I would beg leave to obferve in 
this place, a few of the remarkable 
favors of heaven manifefted to us 
fince we entered upon this great 
and expenfive work. Inno four 
-years for more than thirty years 
paft+ hath life and health fo much 
prevailed among us. Few of our 
principal people, who were forward 
in undertaking this building, have 
died fince « began. You mutt in- 
dulge me in mentioning one man, 
in the middle period of his age, who 
was peculiarly active and liberal, ac- 
cording tohiscircumftances, in pro- 
moting this great work, and has 


Nors. 

* This church is a large and 
handfome building. The walls are 
of hewn ftone: It is an hundred feet 
Jong, and fixty-eight wide. There 
is a double tier of windows in each 
fide, with a {pacious Venetian win- 
dow in the end, behind the pulpit, 
which projeéts into the houfe from 
faid window about eight feet. The 
feepie © above we aadred aes 

, the tower well proportioned, 
ne the whole has a beaatiful a 
pearance. The infide is finifhed in 
the Doric order, well executed, and 
looks neat, elegant, and fimple. 


+ Itis near thirty-two years fince 
the author was fir fettled as a mi- 
mifter in this town, and he never 
knew fo much healsh and profperi- 
ty prevail ia it as the laft four years. 

his he mentions in gratitade to 
God, and for the encouragement 
of other focieties, which may think 
- fit to expend them property for the 
. intereft of religion, aud the honor 
_ of bis name. 
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not lived to fee this important fea- 
fon, The perfon I mean, you all 
readilyobferve, is our worthy friend 
Mr. Curry. He was truly a maa 
of a public fpirit. Had he lived, this 
would have been a joyful day to 
him; but, we Lope, he is toa 
building infinitely prefe to this 
—a houfe not made with hands, e- 
ternal in the heavens. 

It muftlikewifebe remarked, that, 
in thefe four years, peace and plen- 
ty have eminently abounded a 
us. Do not your trades—your huf- 
bandry—your manufa&tures—your 
private buildings abyndantly tefti- 
fy this? Numbers of you, I have 
heard fay, who have expended with 
a liberal hand upon this houfe of 
God, ‘ That you did not know or 
* find yourfelves the poorer for it.’ 

{ would here alfa obferve, to the 
glory of God, the fuperintending 
care, and provideatial guardianthip 
of heaven, that none of aur work- 
men have loft their lives—that none 
have had their limbs broken—that 
none have received an injury, as is 
even worth ftiling a furt, from the 
foundation of this great and dan- 

rous work to the prefent day.— 

is is fomething remarkable, and 
ought to be mentioned in our praif- 
es tothe eternal Jehovah. 

Having made thefe preliminary 
obfervations, I proceed to mention 
to you the theme of the enfuing dif- 
courfe, which you may fee record- 
ed in 

» KING 8 viii. 27. 

But will God indeed dwell on the 
earth! Behold the heaven, and the 
heaven of heavens cannct contain 
thee; how much lefs this houfe that 
I have builded. 


HESE words are @ part of Solo- 


mon’s confecrating prayer at 
the dedication of the ae The 
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temple——the moft grand, fuperb, 
and expentive edifice, which was e- 
ver erected in our world, either be- 
fore that period or fince. From the 
information we can obtain, the lux- 
urious expence of Nebuchadnezzar 
upon his palaces—of Sardanapalus 
upon his lofty domes—of Egypt 
upon her pyramids and obeliiks— 
of ancient Rome upon her exalted 
rowers——of Chriftians upon their 
coftly and vaft cathedrals, was fmall 
in comparifoa of king Solomon’s, 
both in men and money in building 
thetemple. After he had finifhed 
the work, and replenifhed it with 
the moft coftly veffels and furniture, 
he then aflembled the elders of Ii- 
rael, and all the heads of the tribes, 
and the chief of the fathers in Je- 
rufalem, and by prayer, thank{giv- 
ing, and fupplication, made an opea 
and public dedication of the houfe, 
with all its rich and beautiful appa- 


ratus, to the fervice of the living » 


and eternal Jehovah. In the ador- 
ing part of his prayer, while he is 
contemplating the greatnefs—the 
tranfcendent excellencies, and infi- 
nite perfections of God, he expref- 
fes himéelf in the moft humiliating 
age, with regard to himéfelf 
and the noble ftru€ture which hehad 
erected, in the words of our text. 

But will God indeed devell on the 
earth!——This whole earth—this 
extenfive globe—was it formed into 
one dome, it would be a habitation 
infinitely beneath the Moft High to 
deign to enter. 

Behold the heaven, and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee! —— 
Behold, the firft, the fecond, and the 
third heaven, the atmofphere, the fo- 
lar fyftem, the unbounded and infi- 
nite fpace, where ftars invifible, and 
fans, unfeen by telefcopic glafs, il- 
Jumize worlds unknown, cannot ce 
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ven admit, much lefs contain the in» 
comprehenfible Supreme. ‘then he 
fubjoins a humiliating theught re- 
fpecting the magnificent temple, 
which he had builded; on which he 
had employed thouiands and thouf- 
ands of men for more than feven 
years. He cails it a houfe. In his 
adoration, he places it in the atti- 
tude of 2 mean houfe. Attend to the 
exclamation. How much lefs this 
houfe that I have builded! 

Here we have, 

Fir/}, An exalted idea of the im- 
menfity and unlimitted prefence of 
God. ' 

We fhall then confider, 

Secondly, How this unlimitted or 
omniprefence of God is manifetted 
in a peculiar manner to individual 
perfons, Or in particular places. 

And then I fhall clofe the fubje@ 
with fome application proper to the 
prefent folemnity. 

Firft, W& are to attend to the 
exaltedideaof theimmenfity,or unli- 
mitted prefence of God, contained 
in thefe words; ‘ Will God, indeed, 
* dwell on the earth! Behold, the 
* heaven, and the heaven of heay- 
* ens, Canuot contain thee; how 
* much lefs this houfe that Ihave 
® builded?’ 


The immenfity, or omniprefence 


of Jehovah, is an afcription fo ge- 
nerally given to him by Chriitians, 
that I fhall not dwell upon the 
proofs, evidences, and illuftrations 
of this part of my difcourfe. Any 
perfon, who believes the fcriptures, 
and wifhes for enlarged views of 
this branch of the divine charaéter, 
let him read and meditate on the 
139th pfalm. 


I fhall only call your attention to 


one paflage in this beautiful ode, on 
the infinite prefence of God. The 
{weet finger of Lracl—that man of 
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a great mind, and brilliant fancy, 
whofe vait ideas, likea folar ray, 
would dart into and expand in un- 
meafurable {pace !-——Behold, how 
contracted and ignorant he feels 
hunfelf to be, while he fings, ander 
all the ardor of poetic fire, the im 
menfity or omniprefence of the Su- 
preme Being. ‘Such knowledge, 
* fays he, is too wonderful for me, 
* itis high, I cannot attain unto it.’ 
Therefore he breaks forth im the 
language of interrogation, and is 
fwallowed up and lott in admirati- 
on.—* Whither fhall I go from thy 
* {pirit? or whither thall I flee from 
* thy prefence? If I afcend up into 
~ heaven, thou art there! If [make 
* mry bed in hell, behold, thou art 
* there! IfI take the wings of the 
* morning, and dwell in the utter- 
* moft parts of the fea; even there 
* thall thy hand lead me, and thy 
* right hand fhall hold me.’ 
' Thefeisterrogationsof the Pfalm- 
ift imply the ftrongeft affirmations; 
for it cannot be here fuppofed that 
David was contriving meafures to 
‘efcape from the prefence of’ God, 
as was the café with the angry pro- 
phet Jonah, who foolithly embark - 
ed in a thip for Tarthith to avoid 
the divine prefence, or to flee from 
the all-obferving eye of Jehovah.— 
Inthis unhappy inftance we fee how 
fretfulnefs and intemperate paffion, 
at feafons, blind, ftupify, and infa- 
tuate the mind, even of the greateft 
‘and beft of men, But the Pfalmift, 
in his defcription, is neither blind- 
ed by paffion, nor infatuated by 
prejudice.-.—* Whither fhall I go 
* from thy fpirit??—That is either 
from God, who is a fpirit, whom to 


“attempt to avoid would argue the 


greateft ftupidity and folly; or elfe 
from his operations, his knowledge 
and his power;*his knowledge to 
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obferve and detect, and his power to 
uphold and deftroy, which would 
evidence the moft delufive igno- 
rance: Asif he had faid, there is 
no place to which my imagination 
can direct, which roams, at times, 
beyond the utmott limits of creati- 
on, but thy fpirit is with me. 

* Whither fhall 1 flee from thy 
* prefence?’? Into whartfoever dark 
corner I retreat, or in whatever fe- 
cret cavern I muffle myfelf, yet thy 
prefence is fo perfect and univerfal 
that { am ftill furrounded by it.’ 

* If Lafcend up into heaven thou 
* art there!’ The heavenly world is 
great and capacious; itis furnifhed 
with thoufands and tens of thouf- 
ands of inhabitants, yet there is’ no 
fecret retirement in it, neither’ in 
the midft of fo great a throng, can 
any one efcape, for a moment, the 
ail-penetrating eye of the eternal 
king; for hefilleth heaven and earth 
with his prefence. 

But the Pfalmift dwells upon his 
defcription, and fuppofes himfelf to 
take another extreme in the uni- 
verie. ‘If make my bed in hell, 
* behold thou,’ for the words art 
there are not in the original; behold 
thou, as if God were at his hand 
and ftanding before him. 

_ If we anderftand by hell here the 
grave, as it is fometimes there term- 
ed; then faith the royal poet—— 
° Though I thould go down to the 
grave, and hide myfelf in that land 
of darknefs—covered from the fi ht 
—forgotten by the mind, and loft 
out of the thoughts of men, yet 
thou art there, beholding every duftt 
how it moulders and crumbles a- 
away.’ If we take hell for the depth 
or centre of the earth, as: the He- 
brew word /heo/ fometimes fignifiess 
“Then fhould I perforate this ey 


‘ahd-conceal myfelf-ia- its’ hid- 
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den or central recefles; behold thou, 
thou art ftill prefent with me!’— 
But if we take Ac// here inthe com- 
mon acceptation of the word, as 
the apartment of the damned, God’s 
prefence is there likewife. So in- 
finite is bis anlimited being, that 
when the body is in the grave and 
the foul in hell, yet God is prefent 
with the foul and with the body.— 
© If [make my bed in hell,’ that is, 
if Icover myfelfin the clofe caverns 
of the damned, and draw the cur- 
tains of the thickeft darknefs around 
me, and wrap myfelf in the fmoke 
and flames of thehorrible’pit, behold 
thou art there! ‘ For hell is naked 
before God, and deftruction hath 
no covering.’ Yea, St. Pau! aflures 
us, * That the wicked in he!! fhall 
‘be punifhed with everlaiting de- 
* ftruction from the pretence of the 
* Lord, and from the glery ot his 
* power.’ As God, by his prefence, 
is in heaven to the everlafting joy 
of his faints, fohe is, by his prefence, 
in hell to the eternal torment of the 
finally unbelieving and impenitent. 

But the Pfalmift proceeds in his 
fuppofition, that there may be ftill 
fome neglected place throughout 
the dominions of God, where he 
hath no fuch concernment to be pre- 
fent as in heaven or hell. Hence-he 


fubjoins; ‘If Itake the wings of 


© the morning and dwell in the ut- 
* termoft parts of the fea, even there 
€ fhall thy hand lead me, and thy 
* right hand fhall hold me.’ By the 
wings of the morning, the rays of 
the fun are doubrlefs intended. 
Should he repair to the chambers of 
the eait, from whence the fan com- 
eth forth in the morning, plume 
himfelf with his rays, and dart a 

crofs creation to the uttermoft verge 
of the weftern fea, with all the ye - 
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locity of a fun beam, which is com- 
puted by philofophers to be more 
than twelve millions of miles in a 
minute, yet evén in this rapid flight, 
he is led by the hand of God, and 
his nght hand ftill holds him. In 
this inconceivable career he is as a 
child led by the hand of his father 
and ftoped at his pleafure.* 


Nore. 

* With what poetic force does 
the original ftrike the mind, only a 
littleacquainted with the bold flights 
of ancient eaftern language. Let it 
be drefled in the humble touches of 
the Columbian ftyle, and it will fon 
grow into the tubjimity of the weft- 
ere world... 

* Scienoes twonderful for me!’—F 
ftart back in the view!+Bxaked! 
far beyond my perception! #. 
could not be made capable of it ?— 
It is far beyond my line in the feale 
of exiftence!—* Whither fhall I go 
from thy breath?—Let me be where 
I will, within, or beyond the limits 
of creation, 1&%m ander thy breath- 
ing! * And whither fhall I flee 
from thy face?” if I fly like an 
eagle, or a fwallow, thy face is glar- 
ing upon me!—* If I thould dart to 
heaven, there thou!’ If, with theve - 
locity of thought, I afcend, range, 
and pais through all the heavens, t 
am 1n focial converfe with thee!— 
* And fhould J hed the infernal, be - 
© hold thou!—Should I plume with 
the feathers of Aurora or Lucifer! 
—Should | float upon the laft fea; 
even there, thy hand fhali direct 
me; and thy right hand thall feize 
and detain me, as a captor his 
prifoner.’ 











or aoe em & 


Deliach dagnat min:meni, nifhze- 
bah, lo, bubal laub; anak alak ma- 
rubckaveanak mipaneich a ebdab; im- 
hefah fhamaint, fram atah; veatz- 
ignah fheol, hinneka. Ejha kanepeé 
Jaber efpkenah beabtarith yam :— 

am-/ham, yadtah, tanphani vetod 
Lensati semeinecab, 
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_ Thus we are taught that God is 
immenfe and ~— where prefent. 


we words can bly be invented 
ore exprelhve of the divine om- 
miprefence than thefe——no words 
can raife our ideas higher, or afford 
us more enlarged views of this glo- 
rious attribute. ‘ Can any hide him- 
* felf in fecret places that I cannot 
© fee him, faith the Lord?—Do not 
* [fill heaven and earth, faith the 
“Lord?” Behold the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain him. 

I proceed, 

Secondly, To confider how the 
omniprefence of God is manifefted 
in a peculiar manner to individual 
perfons, and in particular places. 

The prefenceof God may be con- 
templated in a fourfold view.—His 
eflential prefence—his glorious pre- 
fence—his miraculous prefence— 
and his gracious and holy prefence. 

1ft. As to his effential prefence— 
this we have briefly confidered al- 
ready. God is fo effentially prefent 
every where, that he fills all imagin- 
able fpace. 

adly. With refpeé to his glori- 
ous prefence. This is the difplay 
which he makes of the tranfendent 
radiency of his perfections in the 
celeftial regions, to cherubim and 
feraphim, and the fpirits of juft men 
made perfect. 

adly. In regard to his miracu- 
lous prefence—this is made known 
to us in various parts of the facred 
oracles. Infinite power—though it 
cannot be fully afcertained or com- 
prehended by the limited mind of 
man, yet furely it may and hath 
been exerted in an open and confpi- 
cuous manner on many particular 
eccafions. 

The firft manifeftation of the mi~ 
raculous prefence of God, we have 


upon facred record, was to Adam 
in Paradife. What the voice was 
that God uttered in the garden, we 
are not informed, but we are fure it 
was altogether miraculous; fuch as 
ftruck the guilty breafts of our firft 
parents with fear and horror, fo that 
they were defirous to conceal them- 
felves. ‘ They heard the voice of 
* the Lord God walking in the gar- 
* den in the cool of the day, and 
* Adam and his wife hid themfelves 
* from the prefeace of the Lord God 
* among the trees of the garden.’ 

The Lord often difplayed his mi- 
raculous prefence to Abraham, the 
father of the faithful. ‘ The Lord 
* appeared unto him in the plains 
of Mamre, and he fat in the tent 
door in the heat of the day. And 
the Lord went up from Abraham. 
The Lord went his way as foon 
* as he had left communing with 
* Abraham, &c.’ 

How wonderfully was the divine 
prefence manifefted to Jacob, when 
he was journeying from Beerfheba 
to Haran. ‘ He beheld a ladder fet 
* upon the earth, and the top of it 
* reached to heaven; and he faw the 
* angels of God afcending and de- 
* fcending on it, and behold the 
* Lord {ftood above it.’.——Nothing 
ftrangethatthe holy patriarch fhould 
exclaim, in the language of admi- 
ration and dread; ‘ How dreadful 
* is this place! This is none other 
© but the houfe of God—this is the 
© gate of heaven.” Jacob here erec- 
al a pillar and faid, ‘ This ftone 
* which I have fet for a pillar, thall 
* be called God’s houfe.’ At ano- 
ther feafon, Jacob had an extraordi- 
nary difcovery of God’s prefence, 
when he wreftled with God and 
prevailed; therefore he called the 
name of the place Peniel; ‘ For, 
* fays he, I have feen God face to 
© face, and my life is preferved.’ 
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Mofes, that favorite of heaven, 
had alfo miraculous vifits of the 
prefence ofGod. The prefence of 
the Lord was to him in the appear- 
ance of a flame of fire in a bufh.— 
© Behold the bufh burned with fire, 
* and the bufh was not confumed. 
And Mofes faid, I will now turn 
afide and fee this great fight, why 
the buth is not burnt. And when 
the Lord faw that he turned afide 
to fee, God called unto him out 
of the midft of the bufh, and 
faid, Mofes, Mofes; and he faid, 
here am I; and he faid draw not 
nigh hither; put off thy thoes from 
off thy feet, for the place where- 
on thou ftandeft is holy ground.’ 
But there would be no end of re- 
tailing the vafiousinitances of God’s 
difplaying his miraculous prefence. 
How was hethus continually pre- 
fent with the Iiraelites in the wil- 
dernefs, in a pillar of cloud by day, 
and a pillar of light by night? The 
movements of which pillar led their 
way in the wildernefs, and directed 
all their marches, until they were 
fafely introduced into the promifed 
Jand. How did the wonderful pre- 
fence of God continue with that 
people in the tabernacle, and after- 
wards in Solomon’s temple, until it 
was deftroyed by the Chaldean 
armies. This was the Shechinad, 
or the Glory of the Lord, which re- 
fided between the cherubim, over 
the mercy-feat, in the holy of hol- 
ies; and from whence oracles pro- 
ceeded upon all great occafions, 
when the mind of heaven was con~- 
fulted. 

athly, With refpec&t to God’s 
gracious prefence; this is peculiar- 
ly with his people, in awakening 
their confciences—alarming their 
fears—convincing them of their fin 
and mifery—filling them with com- 
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punction of heart, and converting 
them from the evil of their ways— 
turning them from fin to holinefs, 
and from Satan to the living God. 
His gracious prefence is with them 
in a habitual way, as his miraculous 
prefence was with thelfraelites from 
the time they were brought out of 
Egypt until the Babylonian captiv- 
ity. His gracious prefence is with his 
children, in reftraining them from 
fin——~ftrengthening them againft 
temptation—fupporting them under 
troubles———comforting them, and 
filling them with hope, jov, and 
gladnefs in their Chriftian courfe— 
in building them up in faith and ho- 
linefs, and in being their ftaff and 
ftay in and through the gloomy val- 
ley of death. 

It would far exceed the contraét- 
ed limits of afingle difcourtfe, tocon- 
firm and illuftrate thefe various po- 
fitions from feriptureandex perience; 
all which cguld be done with the 
clearnefs ot certainty of demon- 
ftration; but, I prefume, there is no 
neceflity for it at prefent in a con- 
gregation fo well informed and in- 
ftructed as this. 


In refpect to God's holy prefence 
—it is ufually with his people in all 
thofe places where they affemble to 
worthiphim in fincerityand in truth. 
—Thus God has been with his re- 
deemed throughout all ages. He 
has promifed he will never leave 
them, nor forfake them. Chrift 
hath declared, he will be with them 
even to the end of the world. Yea, 
favs he, ‘ Wherefoever two or three 
* are met together in my name, I 
* will be in the midft of them.’— 
Thus God is ulually in his church- 
es, fanctifying his elect, and prepar- 
ing them for falvation. Hence 
churches are frequently ftiled facred 
or holy places. Not, that there is 
any peculiar fanctity or intrinfic he- 
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Jinefs in the ftone and timber of 
which churches are formed more 
than other buildings; only they are 
ftiled holy in a relative fenfe, as 
they are places appropriated for, 
and dedicated to holy fervices and 
holy exercifes. 

With regard to all the faith, ce- 
remony and folly of the popifh con- 
fecration of churches, church-lands, 
baptif of bells, iprinkling duft, 
water, &c.—thefe fuperttitions all 
Protettants abhor and reject as un- 
{criptural, irrational, and abfurd.— 
Yet there are fome Proteitants, who 
treat their facred domes with more 
refpect and reverence than others. 

But all the farictity which we 
believe pertaining to churches, is 
merely relative, as places appropri- 
ated to the worthip of God, and 
cevoted to his iervice. There is 
fomething arifing from the nature 
of man, and from the eftablithed 
connection of ideas, which declare 
that churches or houfes of God, 
ought not to be employed for pro- 
fane or common ufes. The reafon 
is this; the worfhip of God which is 
performed in churches, commands 
the reverence, holy contemplations, 
and holy exerciles of the foul, aad 
all profane, vain, and common tho’ts 
ought te be excluded from the mind 
as far as pollible. Now if the places, 
where this holy worthip is ufually 
performed, be employed for com- 
mon or profane purpoies, the ideas 
and thoughts, excited by thefe lat- 
ter things, ‘will, naturally croud up- 
on our minds and mar or deftroy 
our devotion. Theretore our Lord 
made a whip of cords, and drove 
the merchants, the brokers, and mar - 
ket-people from thetemple; becaufe 
that place was appropriated for re- 
Jigious exercifes and holy ufes. So 
the apoftle Pauli, when he reproves 
‘the Corinthian Chriftians for their 
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irregular and indecent condué at 
the Lord’s table, among other argu - 
ments, makes ufe of one derived 
from the facrednefs of the place, in 
which the holy facrament was cele- 
brated. ‘ What! have ye not houf- 
* es to eat and drink in, or defpife 
* ye the church of God, and fhame 
* them that have not,’ 

Thus the word fanctify or holy in 
thefcriptures, when appliedtothings 
or places, only means their fepara- 
tion and appointment for holy or re- 
ligious ufes. In this manner, the 
tabernacle, the temple, with their 
utenfils ; the altars, priefts, and fa- 
critices under the law were fanGi- 
fied and declsred holy. Thus the 
fabbath, the elements ufed in bap. 
tifm and the Lord's Supper, and 
churches arecon ‘dered as relatively 
facred or holy by Chruthans, becaufe 
they are appropriated for holy fer- 
vice, and employed tn holy ufes. 

I proceed now to clofethis fubje@ 
with fome brief application, adapt- 
edto this prefent folemnity.x—And 
in the 

Firft place; Is this houfe now 
built, opened, and appointed for the 
public worfhip of God? What re- 
verence ought to pofleis our iouls, 
and what devation fill our hearts, as 
often as we enter into it? When we 
confider the holy prefence of God, 
whom we wortfhip, and our relation 
to him asdependenr and accounta- 
ble creatures, how fhould we enter 
inte his courts with compofed 
minds, fixed hearts, and devout af- 
féStions,and ferve him in the beauty 
of holinefs. 

It would be a melancholy reflec- 
tion, after expending your ftrength, 
and time, and money, in erecting 
this noble and elegant fabric for 
God; if his worfhip fhould be neg- 
lected by you, and you fhould be 


flothful in afembling yourJfelves toge- 
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ther. The royal Pfalmift; how ar- 
dently did he long to enter into the 
courts of God, the place where his 
honor dwelleth? How fweet were 
his experiences in the houfe of God, 
when he declared, ‘ One day in his 
courts he efteemed better than a 
thoufand.’—Let us then be Ready 
and conftant attendants on divine 
worfhip. Let as reverently join in 
the prayers and praifes offered up 
in his houfe, and duly imbibe the 
truths of the law and gofpel, which 
are to be difpenfed here, and lJearn 
obedience to all the divine will.— 
© God is greatly to be feared tn the 
affembly of the faints, and to be had 
in reverence of all them that are 
about him. Let us keep our feet 
when we enter into the houfe of 
God, and be more ready to hear 
than to offer the facrifice of fools.’ 

Secondly, Is this houfe now 
opened and dedicated to the wor- 
fhip of God? We thould not only 
conitantly attend in the fame with 
external reverence, decorum, and 
piety, but we fhould here always 
pay our homage and adoration to 
the heart-fearching and rein trying 
God, with inward and fincere devo- 
tion, in fpirit and in truth. Ourt- 
ward religion, however decently 
performed, is only as a founding 
brafs or tinkling cymbal: It is the 
flame of holy affection, fincere faith, 
an obedient temper, a true charity, 
and univerfa! righteouineis, that the 
fupreme Jehovah requires in al! his 
worlmppers. 

In this houfe of God, the laws of 
the eternal Kingare to be explained; 
the {weet and perfuafive promifes 
of the gofpel promulged.—/Here 
the Lord Jefus will pour the oil of 
confolation into the wounded {pirit, 
and apply the balm of Gilead to the 
contrite heart.—ere he will meet, 
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with open arms, the poor, dejeQed, 
and humble penitent.—AHere he 
wt hearken to the petitions of the 
faithful—/fere they are to comme- 
morate the pailion and death of the 
lamb, and feait upon the banquet 
of redeeming love—Zdfere * He 
fhali feed his flock like a flepherd, 
gather the lambs with his arms, car- 
ry them in his bofom, and gently 
lead them that are with young.’— 
* Let us always draw near with a 
true heart, in fall affurance of faith, 
having our hearts fprinkled from an 
evil confcience ;* feeking the glo- 
ry of God, and the falvation of our 
immorta! fouls. 

Having now performed what I 
propoled from the words of our 
text, indulge me, fora moment, in 
a brief addrefs tothe honorable com- 
mittee, managers, builders of and 
contributors to this beautiful and 
convenient church, 

Worthy Sifs, I congratulate you, 
that by your bountiful liberality, 
under your wife management and 
prudent direction; andthrough your 
architectural fkill, that this ele- 
gant domeis fo far finifhedas now to 
be dedicated to the worthip of the 
K. - of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 

Yougthis day, gentlemen, hare 
the unfpeakable pleaiure of behold 
ing the efe& of your expenditures 
of toil, wifdom, prudence and 
riches,in rearing this houfe of God; 
which is a credit to our denomina 
tion, an ornament to our ftate, and 
an honor to ourtown, which will 
be exprefied in admuration and ap- 
plaufe, by your children yet unborn. 

May the benevolent and yionous 
Jehovah, who hath difpeied your 
hearts to fuch great exertions for 
the honor of his name, pour forth 
his chorceft bleflings upon you in this 
life, and, by his grace in Chak Je 
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fus, crown you with immortal feli- 
city in the celeftial world? 

May pure and undefiled religion, 
before God and the Lamb, ever be 
taught, cultivated, and made to pre- 
vail in this place! 

Now to God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghoit, be 
afcribed all glory, honor, praife and 
thankigiving, for ever and ever.— 
Amen. : 





AnAccount of theNIcoLairans, 
mentioned in the NeweTeftament. 


L1E fe&ofthe Nicolaitans, men- 
tioned Rev. ti. 6. derived their 
nameand origin from one Nicolas, 
who was appointed by the Apoitles 
one of the feven deacons in the 
church of Antioch. ‘They maintain- 
ed the lawfuinefs of promifcuous 
concubinage, and like Plato, in his 
republic, were for eftablithing in 
the Chriftian church a community 
of women. They made no {cru- 
pleof eating things that had been of- 
fered toidols. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, however, gives an honorable 
teftimony to the charater of this 
deacon, and fays, that in his writ- 
ings he inculcated abftinence, and 
felf-denial, and the virtuous fubjec- 
tion of our fenfual defires, but that 
his words were perverted. Upon 
carefully examining the different 
teftimonies of the ancients, the fol- 
lowing account may be collected. 
The wife of this deacon was a wo- 
man of diftinguifhed beauty. Nic- 
olas was accufed to the apoftles of 
being jealous of her. It feems he 
could not bear that kifs of charity, 
which, in the primitive age, was u- 
fual among Chriftians of both icxes. 
Being reprehended by the apoitles 
for this criminal fafpicion and jea- 
Joufy, he planged into the contrary 
extreme, publicly brought out his 


wife, permitted her to marry whem 
fhe pleafed, from that time livedhim? 
feif in inviolable chaftity, but, like 
the Spartans, allowed others the 
promifcuous ufe of women. This 
door being once opened in the Chrif- 
tian church, fo contrary to the e+ 
vangelic purity, no wonder that a 
torrent of debauchery and licenti- 
oufnels rufhed into the fanatuary. 





A vitw of various DENOMINATI- 
ons of CHRISTIANS. 
(Continued from page 409.) 

X. ZUINGLIANS. 

HIS feét was a branch of the 

ancient Proteftants; fo called 
from Uiric Zuinglius, a divine of 
Switzerland, who received a doc- 
tor’s degree at Bafil, in rg05. He 
poffeiied an uncommon fhare of pe- 
netration and acutenefs of genius. 

Zuinglius declaimed againft in- 
dulgences, the mafs, the celibacy 
of the clergy, and other do@trines 
of the Romith Church. He differ- 
ed both from Luther and Calvin in 
the following point, viz. He fup- 
poted only a fymbolical or figurative 
prefence of the body and blood of 
ChriftintheEucharift,andreprefent- 
ed a pious remembrance of Chrift’s 
death,and of the benefits it procured 
to mankind, as the only truits which 
arofe from the celebration of the 
Lord’s fupper.* 

He was alfo for removing out of 
the churches, and abolifhing in the 
ceremonies of public worfhip, many 
things which Luther was difpofed 
to treat with toleration and indul- 


Nore. 

* Luther held confubftantiation ; 
and Calvin acknowledged a real tho’ 
fpiritual prefence of Chrift in the 
casment fo that they all three 
entertained different fentiments up- 
on this fubject. 
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gence, fuch as images, altars, wax 
tapers, the form of exorcifim, and 
private confefhon. 

The religious tenets of this de- 
nomination, were, in moft other 


points, fimilar to thofe of the Lu- 
therans. 


Mofheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, 
vol.iv.p.66.79. Breughton’s Hif- 
torical Library vol. ii. p. 519. 
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The Composition of a SERMON. 
( Thefubje&continued from No.X. ) 
Texts to be difcuffed by way ef Ex- 

PLICATION- 
W E fappofe that no man will 
be fo rafh as to put pen to 
paper, or begin to difcufs a text, 
ull he has well comprehended the 
fenfe of it. And alfo that the ftu- 
dent, shaving well underftood the 
fenfe of his text, begins by dividing 
it, and that, having the feveral parts 
before his eyes, hevery nearly fees 
whatare the fubjeéts, he willhave to 
difcufs, and. confequentiy, what 
ought to enter into his compofition. 
e fuppofe, farther, that he 
he is not altogether a novice in di- 
vinity: but that he is acquainted 
with common-places, and the prin- 
cipal queftions, of which they treat. 
Suppofing all thefe,the firft thing, 
we would advife fuch aman do, is 
to obferve the nature of his text, 
for there are doétrinal, hiftorical, 
prophetical,and typical texts. Some 
contain a command others a prohi- 
bition; fome a promife, others a 
threatning; fome a wifh, others an 
exhortation; fome a cenfure, others 
a motive to action ; fome a parable, 
fome a reafon; fome a comparifon 
of two things together, fome a vili- 
on, fome a thank{fgiving; fome a 
defcription of the wrath, or majef- 


ty, of God, of the fun, or fome other 
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thing; a commendation of the law, 
or of tome perion; a prayer; an am- 
plication of joy, or affliction ; a pa- 
thetic exclamation of anger, forrow, 
admiration,imprecation,repentancs, 
confeflion of faith, patriarchal or 
paitoralbenediétion,confolation, &c. 
We take the greateft part to be mix- 
ed, containing different kinds of 
thiags. It is very important fora 
man, who would compofe, to exa- 
mine his text well upon thefe ar- 
ticles, and carefully to diftinguith 
all its characters, for in fo doing he 
will prefently fee what wayhe ought 
to take, 

Having well examined of what 
kind the text is, enter into the 
matter, and begin the compolition; 
for which purpofe obferve, there are 
two general ways, or two manners 
of compofing. One is the way of 
explication, the other of obfervati- 
ons: nor muft it be imagined, thar 
you may take which of the two ways 
you pleafe on every text, for fome 
texts cannot be treated in the ex- 
plicatory method, and others necef- 
farily require the way of oblervati- 
ons. When you have a point of 
doftrine to treat of, you muft have 
recourfe to explication, and when a 
text of hiftory, the only way is ob- 
fervation. 

In difcernment upon this article 
the judgment of a man confifts; for, 
as texts of {cripture are almoft in- 
finite, it is impoilible to give perfec 
rules adapted to every cafe; it de- 
pends in general on good fenfe: 
when however we treat of a plaia 
fubje&t, common and known to all 
the world, itis a great abfurdity to 
takethe way of explication,and when 
we have to treat of a difficult or im- 
portant fubject, which requires ex- 
plaining, it would be equally ridi- 
culous totakethe way of edfervacionse 
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The difficulty, of which we treat, 
may be coniidered, either in regard 
to the terns of the text only, the 
fabje&t itieir being clear, after the 
words are explained; or in regard 
to the fubject only, the terms 
themfelves being very intelligi 
ble, or im regard to both terms 
and things. ie 

If the terms are obfcure, we muft 
endeavor to give the true fenfe: but 
if clear it would be trifling to affetto 
make them fo; and we mutt pais 
on to the difficulty, which is in the 
fubjectitfelf. If the fubject is clears 
we matt explain the terms, and give 
the true fenfe of the words. If 
there appears any abfurdity or difi- 
culty in both, both mutt be explain- 
ed: bat always begin with the ex- 
planation of the terms. 

In the explication of the terms, 
firft propole whatever makes the 
difficulty. The reafon of doubting 
or the intricacy, arifes often from 
feveral caufes. Either the terms 
do not feem to make any fenfe; or 
they are equivocal, forming differ- 
ent fenfes; or the fenfe, which they 
feem at firit to make, may be per- 
plexed, improper, or contraditory; 
or the meaning, though clear in it- 
felf, may be controverted, and ex- 
pofedto cavilers. In all thefe cafes, 
after you have propofed the difh- 
culty, determine it as briefly as you 
can; for which purpofe avail your- 
felf of criticifms, notes, comments, 
paraphrafes, &c. and, in one word, 
of the labors of other perfons. 

If none of thefe anfwer your ex- 
pectation, endeavor to find fome- 
thing better yourfelf, to which pur- 
pofe, examine all the circumftances 
of the text, what precedes, what 
follows, the general fcope of the 
difcourfe, the particular defign of 
the writer in the place, where your 
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text is, the fubjeét of which it treats, 
parallel paifages of {eripture, which 
treat of the fame fubje&, or thofe, 
in which the fame expreflions are 
ufed, &c. and by thefe means it is 
almoft impoffible that you fhould 
not content yourfelf. Above all, 
take care not to make of grammatical 
matters a principal part: but only 
treat of them as previoufly necefla- 
ry for underftanding the text. 

To proceed from terms to things. 
They mutt, as we have faid, be ex- 
plained, when they are either dif- 
ficult or important. There are fe- 
veral ways of explication. You may 
begin by refuting errors, into which 
people have fallen; or you may 
proceed to the fubject immediately, 
and fo come to a fair and precife 
declaration of the truth, and, after 
this, you may dilate by a deduction 
of the principles, on which the text, 
depends, and on the effential rela- 
tions, in which it ought to be con- 
fidered. For example: 

Adtsix. 5. Jt is hard for thee ta 
hick againft the pricks. Firtt, you 
maft propofe the difficulty, that is 
found inthe terms, which do not 
feem to give any jutt fenfe; for, 
{peaking of St. Paul’s converfion, 
whatdo thefe words mean, /tis bard 
Sor thee to kick againft the pricks ? 
We eafily perceive, it is a compari- 
Jon taken from a vitious horfe, that 
will notobey his rider, when he {purs 
him: but, on the contrary refifts 
and kicks. We readily underftand 
by the pricks the voice and grace of 
Jefus Chritt, who outwardly and in= 
wardly urged Paul to his converfi- 
on. We underftand alfo, that the 


mind and heart of Paul refifted the 
call of the Lord, and the inward 
motions of his hely Spirit, repre- 
fented by the phrafe sick again 
the pricks, But what do thefe words 
thea mean, ft is bard for thee to-1e4 
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fift my grace? Should any one fay, ~ 
it was impoflible for him to refit 
the almighty power of the {pirit of 
Jefus Chrift ; we fhould reply, it is 
certain, the original word cannot 
be taken in this fignification. It fig- 
nifies a thing Aard, troublefome, dif- 
agreeable, difficult to bear : but it 
never fignifies an impofible thing. 
But if we take the word in its true 
meaning, what does Jefas Chrift, 
intend by this language, it is 
troublefome, it is difagreeable to thee 
to refift my grace ? On the contrary, 
in the moment ofa finner’s conver- 
fion, they are the motions of grace, 
which are difagreeable and trouble- 
fome, and the tefiftances of corrupt 
frature are eafy and agreeable. In 
thefe confli@s we confider grace as 
an Enemy, whom we are glad to 
drive away and conquer; itis then 
troublefome to feel the urgings of 
grace: but it is eafy to refift them. 
The difficulty being thus pro- 
poled, and placed in its proper light, 
the words muft be explained, by ob- 
ferving, that inftead of tranflating 
them it is hard for thee to kick a- 
gainft the pricks, we muft render 
them, it is’ thy hardnefs, that kick- 
eth againfl the pricks, or that refft- 
oth my grace. Thus the fenle of 
Chrift is clear. He meant, that the 
refiftance, which Paul made to the 
motions of his grace proceeded from 
the bardnefs ofbis heart, that is, from 
his natural blindnefs and corrupti- 
on; from bis prejudices in favor of 
the Jewifh religion; from the pride 
wherewith pharifaifm had infpired 
him; and from the hatred, that he 
bad conceived againft Chriftianity. 
In this manner you muft enter in- 
to the explication of difficulties, 
when arifes eitherfrom 
a falfe fenfe, which may be given 
Of the text, or from any objection, 


_ which may arife againft the true 


meaning of it. 


- The fame method muft be taken, 
when texts are mifunderftood, and 
grofs and pernicious etrors intro- 
duced. In fuch a cafe, firft rejeé& the 
erroneous fenfe, and, if neceflary, 
even refute it, as well by reafons 
taken from the text, as by argu- 
ments from other topics, and at 
length eftablifh the true fenfe. 

efor example, John xvi. 12. 
I have yet many things to fay unto 
you: but ye cannot bear them moa. 
You muft begin by propofing and 
rejecting the falfe fenfes, which 
fome ancient heretics gave thefe 
words. They faid Jefus Chrift 
fpoke here of many unwritten tra- 
ditions, which he gave his difciples 
by word of mouth after his refur- 
rection. An argument which the 
church of Rome has borrowed to 
colour her pretended traditions.— 
“After you have thus propofed the 
faifefenfe, and folidly refuted it, 
pafson to eftablifh the true, and 
thew what were the thines, which 
Jefus Chrifthad yet to fay to his 
difciples, and which they could not 
then bear. 

We would advife the fame me- 
thod for a// di/puted texts. Hold it 
as a maxim, to begin to open the 
way to truth by rejecting falfehocd. 
Not that it can be always done; 
fometimes you muft begin by ex- 
plaining the truth, and afterwards 
rejeét the error; becaule there are 
certain occafions, on which the 
hearers minds muft be pre-occu- 
pied, and becaufe, alfo, truth well 
propofed, aad’fully eftablified, na- 
tually deftroys error: but, not- 
withftanding this, the moft approv- 
ed method is to begin by rejecting 
erigy. After all, it muft be left to 
a man’s jddgment when he ought 
to take thefe different courfes. 
(The fibie? of this paper will be 

continve2) 
34 
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The Morarity of the Gospar 
, compared with Heatuen Paw 
Losopuy. Bythe Right Rever- 
‘ end Dr. Evmunv Law, Bifhop 
of Carlifle. 
HE morality of the gofpel, this. 
prelate fums up under the fol- 
Towing heads: 1. The ‘ forgivenefs 
of injuries and enemies.’ 2. ‘ Uni- 
verfality of benevolence, without 
diftinétion of country or religion.’ 
3- The inferiority and fubordina- 
tion of the ceremonial, to the mo- 
ral law.’ 4. The ‘ condemning of 
fpiritual pride and oftentation.’ s. 
* Reftraining the licentioufnefs of 
divorces.’ 6. The ‘ feparation of 
civil authority from religious mat- 
ters.’ 7. Purity and fimplicity of 
divine worthip.’ 8. * Eftimating of 
actions by the intent and not the 
effect.’ 9. ‘ Extending of morality to 
the regulation of the thoughts.’ ro, 
The ‘ demand of duty from man- 
kind, proportioned to their ability 
and Opportunities.’ 11.The ¢ invita- 
tionsto repentance.’ 

In fhewing the fuperiority of the 
gofpel morality, to that of the beft 
heathens; he remarks, That the 
{ports of the gladiators, unnatural 
luft, the licentioufnefs of divorce, 
the expofing of infants and flaves, 
the procuring abortions, the public 
eftablifhment of ftews, all fubfifted 
at Rome, and that not one of them 
was condemned, nor hinted at, in 
Tully’s offices. The moft indecent 
revelling, drunkennefs, and lewd- 
nefs, were practifed at the feafts of 
Bacchus, Ceres, and Cybele; and 
their greateft philofophers never re- 
monftrated againft ir. 

* The heathen philofophers, he 
adds, though they have advanced 
fine fayings and fublime precepts, 
jn fome points of morality; have 
grodly failed in others ; fuch as the 


toleration or encouragement of re- 
venge, flavery, unnatural luft, for- 
nication, fuicide, poligamy, &c.— 
For example: 
© Plato exprefsly allowed of ex- 

cefve drinking at the feftival of 
Bacchus. 
_* Maximus Tyrius forbad to 
pray. 

© Socrates direéts his hearers to 
confider the Greeks as brethren ; 
but barbarians, i, e. all who were of 
any other country, a3 natural ene- 
mies. 

© Ariftotle maintained, that na- 
ture intended barbarians, i.e.all who 
were not Grecians, to be flaves. 

* The Stoics held, that all crimes 
were equal. 

© Plato, Cicero, Epictetus, all al- 
low and advife men to continue the 


idolatry of their anceftors. 


© Ariftotle and Cicero, both fpeak 
of the forgivenefs of injuries as 
meannefs and pufillanimity. 

' © Thefe were trifles to what fol- 
lows. 
© Apiftotle and Plato’ both direét 
that means fhould be ufed to prevent 
weak children being brought up. 


*Cicero exprefsly {peaks of forni. 
eation, as a thing never found fault 
with. 

* Plato recommends a commu- 
nity of women: and advifes that 
foldiersfhould not be reftrained from 
fenfual indulgence, even the moft 
unnatural fpecies of it. 

* Xenophon relates, without any 
marks of reprobation, that unnatu- 
ral lufts was-encouraged by the laws 
of feveral Grecian ftates. 

* Solon, their great lawgiver, 
forbad it only to flaves. 

* Diogenes inculcated, and open~ 
ly prattifed the moft brutal Luft.” 
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For the Chriftian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer's Magazine. 


REFLECTIONS om the Desire of 


MANKIND (o obtain Happiness. 


6 HE obje& of the purfuit of 
man is happinefs , and though 
the benignAuthor of our being hath 
made the moft ample provilion for 
our felicity, but few are fo bleft as 
to attain to its enjoyment. 
Unhappily we fuffer the noble 
powers of reafontobe debilitated by 
fin, and unguardedly we ftray into 
thofe paths where pleafure eludes 
the embrace, and our toil is termi- 


nated only by difappointment, for- ° 


sow and reproach. 

But not thus futile are our at- 
tempts to acquire other objects of 
our wifhes.—The aftronomer, for 
inftance, fhall fuccefsfully explore 
the heavens ; the mariner navigate 
the watery world ; and the military 
arm be fuperior to oppofiion ; de- 
molifh the ftrength of nature and 
art, and gather laurels even at plea- 
fure. 

The caufe is obvious. In thefe 
inftances we act as men ; our ability 
is direéted by reafon; but our ef- 
forts to obtain happinefs are unfup- 
ported by wifdom, and governed 
only by the blindnefs of paflion. 

Our appetites of enjoyment are 
corporeal and fpiritual. And reli- 
gion prohibrs not, but perfects only 


their gratification. 


Such is the conftitution of our 
nature, that imtemperance creates 
more pain than pleafure: And fo 
vaft are the defires of the foul, that 
they can be fatisfied only in the 
fruition of that Being who poffeffeth 
uncreated excellence, and whofe 
perfections are infinite. 

When inattentive to the yoice of 
religion, the body is often pained 
by difeafe ; the mind pierced byre- 
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morfe ; tortured by guilt, and ap- 
palled at the profpeé of future and ‘ 


divine vengeance. 

The mirth, therefore, of unrighte- 
oufnefs cannot but be unfatisfactory 
and delufive ; and as it muft foon be 
relinquifhed for inexprefhble and 
endlefs mifery, as we regard our fe- 


licity, either in this world or the , 


next, we fhould flee iniquity as the 
moft baleful evil; as that which 
fruftrates the end of our creation ; 
clothes us withinfamy ; robs us of 


. peace, tranquillity and. joy ;. <x- 


cludes us the habitation of the blef- 
fed, andconfigns us to thofe regions 
ot darknefs whofe wretched inha- 


bitants become jmore miferable by _ 


defpair and felf-revenge, and whole 


torments are as inconceivable a8 ~ 


they will be eternal. 
As the light of divine revelation 
moft clearly points out the way to 


happinefs, and fhews us alfo the ° 


path which leads*€o mifery, to per- 


fevere in difobedience, will caufe us * 
to fall the unpitied viGtims of divine ~ 
juftice, and demonftrate, that, with - 


regard to difcretion, we are inferior 


even to the brutal creation; for they - 
purfue not mifery when perceptible ° 
to their fight, but turn from danger 


with precipitation and fear. 

In this refpect, we are not only 
lefs wife than irrational beings, but 
by irreligion we fhall become, per- 
haps, if pofible, more unhappy, 
and inexcufable, than even the apo- 


ftate angels; as in all probability, © 


their offence was not repeated; and 
as they have not added to their guilt 


the fin of reje¢ting the offers of di- > 


vince clemency. 

Toafpire after pleafure, and yet 
toembrace pain 3 to be ambitious of 
honor, while we court difgrace 5 
or to defire falvation, and at the 
fame time to haften our fteps in the 
way of perdition, exhibits fuch ab- 








—— 



















vA 

fardity of conduc, as is 
ta humanity, and cannot be 
on but with fhamé and confufion. 

As toe honor our feperiorsis to 
revere ourfelves, fo to regard our 
duty will be to efteem our happi- 
nefs ; for not any union is more in- 
timate, than is the connection be- 
tween our obedience and fel. city: 
* Wildom’s ways only being thofe 
of pleafantnefs, and its paths alone 
thofe of peace.’ 





The CENSOR, 
Number XI. 


Raverence Tayserr! 
Sterne. 

HOWEVER degrading the vice 

of intoxication may be toaman, 
it feems to render one of the other 
fex, if poflible, more debafed, and 
amore affecting {petacle of com- 
miferation and woe. 

Inebriation is fo oppofite to that 
native delicacy of the fair, and ex- 
pofes them toan impropriety of con- 
duét fo repugnant to their innate 
modefty, that their defect of wif- 
dom in permitting themfelves, by. 
this evil, to become the objedis of 
impiety, difgrace and mifery, can- 
not be contem without 

ing fi ible of the Recon 

ief, and moft ardently defirous 
as far as . 
nity, and again be oe were 
formed, the moft amiable part of 
all the lower creation. 

fn honor to the fex, it maf be 
obferved, that examples of fuch de- 
rection of conduc among them, are 
much lefs frequent than with us; 
and herein they exhibit fuperior 
fenfe, virtue and difcretion. 

But fome anhappy inftances we 
are compelled to acknowledge, 
there are, of theirdepravity in this 
refpect : and an attempt to reftore 
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fueh to honor, goodnefs and feli- 
City, though it thould be unfuccefs - 
ful, cannot but be deemed virtuous 
and worthy of praifé. 

The author, therefore, of the fol- 
lowing letter, which appears to be 
digtared by the moft dilinterefted 
benevolence, and defigned to effe& 
fo.important an end, july merits 
our approbation and efteem. 

To the Censor. 


Sir, 
AS to behold a feenc of affliion, 
and not to be affected by fympathy, 
evinces an heart of infenfivility ; fo 
to obferve the mifconduct of others, 
and not to avail ourfelves of their 
imperfections, indicates that we are 
devoid of wifdom. 
Sach, unhappily, is the weaknefs 


‘of humanity, that our own errors, 


or thofe of others, are frequently 
before us. 

Thefe objects are difguftful to the 
fight, and to expole to public notice 
the crimes of another, to a mind of 
beneficence, muft be an unpleafin 
office 5 and can,indeed, only be juf- 
tified by the fincereft views of utility 
to the delinquent, or advantage to 
others. 

A confcioufnefs, therefore, of the 
rectitude of my intentions in menti- 
oning the frailty of Mrs. ——, can 
alone apologize forthe a&. 

This lady poffeffed a fablime ge- 
nius ; exalted virtue; a benign dif- 
pofition, and fich an affemblage of 
“war and good qualities, as occa- 

oned her juftly'to be regarded as 
one of the moft fhining ornaments 
of her fer. 

But it fhould feem Mrs. ———, 
was elevated to this dittinguithed 
pre-eminence, that her reproach 
and mitery might be the more con- 
{picuous and fevere. 

And how fenfible is her difgrace? 

How repreheniiole her aGtions? 








BREET ESE 





& jnauaty. 


‘aul practice of son !—To 
hes the bane of ingacence !}— The 
feurce of woe ! 

But litsle, perhaps, didthe ima- 
deatbotnhsal sal j 
dently ufed on the moft trifling oc- 
eafions, would fubdue hes realon ; 
wher aqme any ts tar ge- 


was loft connubial love ? Where the 
enchanting fimile ? 


How deformed each native grace ; 
each graceful air! 

Honor, innocence and pleafure 
knew her no more! 

Reproach, guilt, and pain, are 
her attendants! 

Ufelefs to others ; loft to herfelf! 

Unfit for life; ungregared for 
death! 

Unhappy partner of fach a con- 
fort!—What difappointment fills 
thy breaft?—What pity moves thy 
foul ?—What forrow rends thy 
heart? 

Unhappy daughter of fach a pa- 
rent! 

Unhappy parentof fach a mother ! 

But moft unhappy her own 
wretched felf ! 

1 am, with efteem, Sir, 
Your very humble fervanr, 


BENEVOLUS. 


Now. 21, 1790- 
The author of this paper begs 
leave to annex to the above letter, 


The PERNICI 
SPIR LIQUORS. 


Big So ary benquoem er pty 
princi medical au- 
thors, iting the pernicious ef- 
feéts of the e ule of diftitled 


fpirituous liqaors, appear to merit 
the ferious attention of thofe ad- 
diated to the vice of igtoxication, 
and, indeed, of all who would wilh 
wo efcape fo great an evil. 


EFFECTS of 
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The celebraed Doctor Hales, 
Feliow of theRoyal Society in kag: 
land, mentions ia a tract on the 
gature of difttiled hquors, and ther 
effeAson the human body, that he 


principal and only motive, in pub-_ 


lithing this performance, was,‘ To 
codeavor to roule the caution and 
——— of mankind, again 
thofe mighty deftroyers and deba- 
fers of the human fpecies, diftilled 
fpirituous hquors; thofe more than 
infernal fpirres, which bewitch and 
intatuate the nations with their fur- 
ceries.’ 

That eminent phyfician Dr. Hoff 
man, cautions men aganft fuch h- 
quors ; * becaufe they are, above 
all things, moft unwholfome, being 
cauftic burning fpirits; which, by 
inflaming the folids, and thickening 
the fluids, caule obitruions thar 
occafion many fatal difeafes ; fuch 
as hedtic fevers, jaundices, drophies, 
&c. whereby alow are daily 
deftroyed.’ 

Dodtor Short, in his hiftory of 
mineral water, fays: ‘ The ofener 
I refle& on the mifthief done hy 
diftilled fpirits, the more I am con- 
firmed, that the humae race would 
have been happier had drams never 
been known: and I cannot help 

ing in fenument with Door 
Allen, in his Synopfis Medicing ; 
thas the plendtul confamption of 
thofe {pirits has killed as many men 
ag there are ftars io the fky.’ 

Ic is Gd bv Doctor Liad, in his 
treatife oo the fcurvy, that, ‘ he ob- 
ferved the molt fatal difkempers te 
be much encrealed by fuch liquors; 
which failors are Wo apt to take 
with great avidity.’ 

Dodior Hales further obferecs, 
from ‘ the remarks made vo bu oy 
ap eminent furgron, that the fe. 
machs of great dram-drnkers «<9 
contacted into half the comsava 
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natural fize, and hard, fomething 
like leather that hath been held to 
the fire. The confequence of which 
was, lofs of appetite, aad a wafting 
confumption.’. : 

“ * Many imagine,’ fays Door 
Buchan, ‘ that hard labor cannot 
be fupported without drinking 
itrong liquor. This, though a com- 
mon, is a very erroneous notion. 
Men who never tafted fuch fpirits, 
are not only able to endure more 
fatigue, but alfo, live much longer 
than thofe who ufe them daily.— 
But fuppofe fuch liquors qualified a 
man to perform more work, they 


muft, notwithftanding, waite the. 
powers of life, and of courfe, oc-, 


cafion premature old age. They 
keep up a conftant fever, which 
confumes the fpirits ; heats and in- 
fiames the blood, and prediipotes 
the body to numberlefs difeafes.— 
All intoxicating liquors may becon- 
fidered as poiions. However dif- 
guifed, this is their real charader, 
and fooner. or later, they will have 
their pernicious effect.’ _/ 

_--Itis noticed by Doétor Cheyne, 
“That fpirituous liquors never were 
defigned for common ufe. They 
were formerly kept in England, as 


other medicines are, in apothecaries. 


fhops./ If freely indulged, they 
become a certain, though flow poi- 
fon.’—The Doétor alfo remarks, 
“ That if perfons of abandoned cha- 
racter only, were guilty of intoxi- 
cation, as vain, perhaps, would be 
an attempt to reform them, as to 
check a tempeft, or ftill'a fterm.— 
But the vice is too epidemical; it 
obtains, not only among mechanics, 
but alfo among men, in other re- 
{pea&ts, ot fuperior underftanding ; 
of the fineft tafte and greateft ac- 
complifhments. “And happy fhould 
I be, could T fay,it did not, in fome 
degree,alfoprevail among the faireft 
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part ofthe creation; and thofe of - 
them too, of the moft elevated ge- 
mus, and ftricteft virtue; even thofe. 
who, in other inftances, - appear’ 
blamelefs.~ Since it is thas, it will 
not be amifs to thew the folly, as- 
well as fruitlefinefs of fuch a prac-: 
tice. A fitof the cholic, or vapours; - 
a family misfortune, the death of a. 
child, or of a friend, with the afliik- 
ance of the nurfe, or the next neigh- 
bor, often become the caufe of this , 
evil. A little lowneds of {pirits re- 
quires drops, which are readily ta- 
ken under the nogion of phyfic ; 
drops beget drams, and drams be- 
get more tuch, until they come to- 
be without weight or meafure, Did 
this faicinating poifon actually re-; 
lieve thofe who thus fuffer them- 
felves to take it, fomething might 
be faid to extenuate their conduct. 
in this particular ; but, on the con* 
trary, it heightens and enrages all. 
their fymptoms and fufferings ever 
after ; excepting the few moments 
immediately fucceeding the recep- 


. tion of the potion. Every dole re- 


quires two others to affuage its ill. 
effects, and for one minute’s in- 
dulgence in this way, they purchafe 
many hours of greater pain and, 
mifery ; betides rendering the ma- 
lady more incurable.’ 

* The unhappy perfons of ine- 
briation,’ days an anonymous au-- 
thor,‘ are fo abfolutely bound in 
flavery to thefe fpirits, that they 
feem to have loft the power of dee. 
livering themfelves from this moft 
unhappy of all {pecies ot bondage, 
How much, therefore, is it the dury 
of fuch as have it in their power,.. 
either as .parents, mafters, or go-_ 
vernors, to withhold thefe deftruc~_ 
tive liquors from thofe committed , 
to their care.’ 


* Since this evil has become. S@ 
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general, as to debilitate and deftroy 
multicudes, it concerns all in power, 
who haveany feelings of compafhon, 
as guardians or tender fathers, to 
preferve the people over whom they 
prefide from its futal effects. 

“* A moft unhappy confequcnce 
of thefe fpirits is, that they not on- 
ly deftroy the lives of men, but 
alfo, and which fhould be duly con- 
fidered, occafion them to be profane 
and diffolute; and wholly inatten- 
tive to their duty, both ro God and 
man. Their fenfibility of mind 
gradually diminifhes, and they be- 
come altogether incapable, either of 
the falutary effets of counfel, or 
the happy influence of religion.’ 





OBSERVATIONS on PRO- 
FANE SWEARING. 


HE learned Dr. Barrow has an 
excellent fermon againft ralh 
and vain fwearing, worthy the pe- 
rufal of all thofe who profane the 
facred name of God: in this fer- 
mon he fhews its rife, or the inex- 
cufable motives thereunto: ‘ Some- 
times,’ fays he, ‘ it arifeth from ex 
orbitant heats of fpirit, or tranf- 
ports of unbridled paffion ; when a 
man is keenly peevifh, or fiercely 
angry, or eagerly contentious, then 
he bluftereth and difchargeth his 
choler in moft tragical ftrains ; then 
he would fright the objedis of his 
difpleafure by the moft violent ex- 
prefhons of wrath. This is fame- 
times alledged in excufe of rafh 
fwearing, (I was provoked, the 
fwearer will fay,Iwas in a pailion:) 
but it is ftrange that a bad caule 
fhould juftify a bad effect ; that one 
crime {hould warrant another ; and 
that what would f{poil a good action 
fhould excufe a bad one. 
* Sometimes it proceedeth from 


arrogant conceit and a tyrannical 
humour. 


* Sometimes it iffueth from wan- 
tonneis and levity of mind. 


© Sometimes its rife is from ftu- 


pid inadvertency, or heady preci- - 


pitancy, when the man doth not 
heed what he faith, or confider the 
nature and confequence of his 
words, &c. 

* Sometimes (alas! how often in 
this miferable age!) it {prings from 
profane boldnets ; when men defign 
to put an affront on religion, and 
to difplay their fcorn and fpite 
againft confcience; affecting the 
reputation of bold blades, of gal- 
Jant hectors, Of refolute giants, who 
dare do any thing, who are not 
afraid to defy heaven, and brave 
God Almighty himfelf! 

* Sometimes it js derived from 
apeifh imitation or a humour to 
comply with a fathion current 
among vain and diffolute perfons. 
It always proceeds from a great de- 
fe& of conicience, of reverence to 
God, of love to goodnefs, of dif- 
cretion and fober regard to the wel- 
fare of a man’s foul. From fuch 
evidently vicious and unworthy 
fources it arifeth, and therefore 
muft needs be very culpable. No 
good, no wife man can like actions 
drawn from fuch principles.’ After 
this he proceeds to aggravate the 
offence by confidering, ‘ that it 
hath no itrong temptation alluring 
to it: that it yieldeth no fenfible 
advantage; that it mofteafily may 
be avoided or corrected.’ But we 
thal! conclude the extract with a 
paflage which he quotes from Chry- 
foftom. ‘ How can we pray to God 
for mercies, or praife God for his 
benefits, or heartily coniefs our fins, 
or chearfully partake of the holy 
myfleries, with a mouth dciled by 
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impious oaths; with a an heart 
guilry of fo heinous difobedience?? 

To what has been urged above, 
permit as to add a lewer from 
Howell’s Familiar letters, 1655, 
whichis worthyof ferious attention. 
To Captain Thomas B———, from 

York. 

Noble Captain, your’s of the firft 
of March was delivered me by Sit 
Richard Scot, and I held it no pro- 
fanation of the Sunday evening, 
confidering the quality of my fub-. 
je@, to meditate on you, and fend 


this friendly falute, though I coms, 


fefs in an unufual monitary way.— 
‘My dear Captain, I love you per- 
feely well, I love both your perfon 
and parts, which are not vulgar; I 
af in love with your difpofition, 
which is fo generous; and I verily 
think You never were guilty of any 
pufillanimous act in your life; nor 
is this love of mine conferred upon 
you gratis, but you may challenge 
it as your due, and by way of cor- 
tefpondence, in regard of thofe 
thoufand convincing evidences you 
havegiven me of your’sto me,which 
affure methat you take me for a true 
friend. I am of che number of thofe 
‘who had rather commend thé virtue 
of an enemy, than footh the vices of 
a friend ; for your own in /particu- 
‘lar, if your parts of Virtue, and 
your infirmities were caft in a bal- 
lanve, I know the firft would much 
Vtitpoife the other, yet give me leave 
‘to tell you, that there is one frailty, 
‘or rather bad cuftom that reigns in 
“ou ; it is a humour of fwearing in 
all your diftourfes, and they are not 
flight, but deep far-fetched oaths, 
‘that you are wont to rap out, which 
You ufe, as flowers of thétoric, to 
énforce faith upon the hearers, who 
‘Believe you never the more; and you 
wit this in cold blood, when you 
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are not provoked, which makes the 
humour far more dangerous. 

know many, that being tranfported 
with choler, and, as it were, made 
drank with paflion, by fome fudden 
provoking accident, or extreme 
ill fortune at play, will utter oaths 
and deep proteftations ; but to fend 
forth, as it were, whole vollies of 
oaths and curfes in a calm humour, 
to verify every trivial difcourfe, isa 
thing of horror; I know one, that, 
being croffed in his game, would 
amongtt his oaths, fall on theground 
and bite the veryéarth,in the rough- 
nefs of his pafhon; I heard of ano- 
ther, Henry IV. of France, that in 
his higheft diftemper would fwear 
ventre de St. Gris. There is a ftrong 
text in fcripture, that the curfe of 
heaven hangs always over the dwel- 
ling of the fwearer; and you have 
more fearful examples of miraca- 
lous judgments in this particular 
than of any other fin. This inflam- 
ing cuftom of {wearing, I obferve, 
reigns in England lately, more than 
any where alfe, though the German, 
in his higheft puff of pafion, fwears 
an hundred thoufand facraments; 
the French by his death ; the Spa- 
niard by his fiéhh; the Welchman 
by his heart; the Irifhman by his 
five wounds; though the Scot com- 
monly bids the devil hale his foul ; 
yet for the variety of oaths, Englifh 
boys, and even women, put down 
all. Confider well what a us 
thing it is to profane that dreadful 
name which makes the whole world 
to tremble ; that holy name wherein 
the whole hierarchy of heaven doth 
triumph ; that blifsfal name wherein 
confifts the fullnefs of félicity! T 
know this cuftom in you is but 
light difpofition, it is no habit, I 


“hope 5 Jet me therefore snjute you 


by that power of friendfhip, by thar 
league of love thatis between us, 
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that you would fupprefs it before it 
comes to that; for I muft tell you 
that thofe, who can find in their 
hearts to love you for many other 
things, do difrefpect you for this, 
and hate your company, and give 
no credit to whatloever you fay, it 
being one of the punifhments of a 
{wearer as well asa lyar, not to be 
believed when he tells truth! 

WheneverI hear the holy name 
of Godblafphemed by any, it makes 
my heart tremble within my breatt. 
All other fins have for their object 
pleafure or profit, or fome fatisfac- 
tion to body or mind ; but this hath 
none at all; therefore, bluth, my 
dear Captain ; try whether you can- 
not make a conqueft of yourfelf, in 
fubduing this execrable cuftom ; 
Alexander fubdued the world, Ca- 
far his enemies, Hercules monfters, 
but he that overcomes hirnielf, is 
the true valiant captain! 





For the Chriftian’s, Scholar's, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 
REFLECTIONS On the ATTRIBUTES 
of Gop. 


O F all the maxims naturally 
written on the heart of man, 
there is none more certain nor more 


-univerfally known, than that God 


is ; but of all the fecrets which have 
been the fubjeét of human ftudy and 
inquiry, there is nothing {fo difficult 
as to know what-he is. * He hath 
made darknefs his hiding place, and 
amidft that darknefs dwells in light 
inacceflible.’ When, therefore, we 
are to {peak of him, let us always 
callto remembrance the admonition, 
which bids us {peak with reverence 
and fear. Perhaps the propereft 
anfwer we could give to the quef- 
tion, what is God? would be to ob- 
ferve a moft profound filence: or, if 
Vou. I. Nowge. 
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we fhould think proper to anfwer 
any thing, it ought to be fomething 
next to this abfolute filence ; viz. 
Godis; which gives us a higher and 
better idea of him, than any thing 
we can either exprefs or conceive. 
Theological writers mention three 
methods, whereby men attain fome 
kind of knowledge of God them- 
felves,and communicate that know- 
ledge to others, viz. the way of ne- 
gation, the way of caulation, and 
the way of eminence: yet the very 
terms, that are ufed to exprefs thefe 
ways, fhew what a faint knowledge 
of the invifible Being is to be at- 
tained by them ; fo that the two laft 
may be juftly redcued to the firil, 
and all our knowledge of this kind 
called negative. To pretend to give 
anyexplanation of the divine eflence, 
as diftinét from what we call his at- 
tributes, would be a refinement fo 
abiurd, that underethe appearance 
of more accurate knowledge; it 
would betray our ignorance the 
more : and fo dificult would it be 
to attempt this, with regard to the 
unfearchable majeity of God, that 
the moft towering and exalted ge- 
nius on earth ought frankly to ac- 
knowledge, that we know neither 
our own effence, nor that of any 
other creature,even the meaneit and 
moft contemptible. God is good 
in fuch a fenfe, as to be called by 
the evangeliit,the only good Being, 
He is alfo the only wife Being; 
* to the only wife God,’ faith the 
apoftle. And the fame apoftle tells 
us, * that God only hath immor- 
tality,’ that is, from his own nature, 
and not from the will or difpofitioa 
of anothér. All other things were 
by him formed out of nothing, in 
confequence of a free aé&t of his wil] 
by means of his infinite power; fo 
that they may be juftly called mere 
44 
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contingencies, and he is the only 
neceflarily exiftent Being. This is 
implied in the exalted name Jeho- 
vah, which expreffes his being, and 
that he has it from himfelf; but 
‘what that being is, or wherein its 
effence confifts, it does not fay; 
nor if itdid, could we conceive it. 
So far indeed, is that name from dif- 
covering what his being is, that it 
plainly infinuates, that his exift- 
ence is hid, and covered with a 
veil. * Iam whol am; or, I am 
what Iam.’ As if he had faid, I 
myfelf know what I am, but you 
‘neither know nor can know it; and 
i€ I fhould declare wherein my 
being confifts, you could not con- 


‘ceive it. He has, however, mani- 
fefted in his works, and in his word’ 


what it is our duty and intereft to: 
know. 


The idea of a firft and eternal’ 


being is infeparably conneStediwith 


an infinite degree of all pofhible per- 
fettion ; and, if we fuppofe God 
to be the firft of 1] beings, we muft 
unavoidably believe his unity: as 
to the ineffable trinity fubfifting in 
this unity, a myftery difcovered on- 
by by the facred fcriptures, let others 
boldly pry into it if they pleafe, 
while we receive it with an humble 
faith, and think it fafficient for us 
to admire and adore. 

The other attributes generally 
mentioned on this fubject, may be 


‘ fuppofed to be perfectly compre- 


hended under the following, viz. 
power, wifdom and goodnefs :. for 
holinefs, juftice, mercy, infinite 
bounty, &c. may be, with great 
propriety ranked under the general 
term of goodnefs. But rather than 
imfift upon metaphyfical fpecula- 
tions, let us fay with the Pfalmift, 
* Greatis the Lord, and greatly to 
be praifed, and of his greatnefs 
there is no end.’ 
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For the Chriftian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 
The Benicn Inriuence of Re- 
LIGION in ADVERSITY. 
(1 OOD men are comforted un- 
der their troubles by the hope 
of Heaven, while bad men are not 
only deprived of this hope, but di- 
ftreffed with fears arifing from a 
future ftate. The foul of man can 
never diveft itfelf wholly of anxiety 
about its fate hereafter. There are 
hours-when even to the profperous, 
in the midft of their pleafures, eter- 
nity is an awful thought. But much 
more when thofe pleafures begin to 
withdraw ;, when lifealters its forms,. 
and becomes dark and cheerlefs ; 
when its changes warn the moft 
inconfiderate, that what is fo muta~ 
ble will foon pafs away; then comes 
home that queftion to the heart, 
into what world are we nextto go 7 
How miferable the man, who, un- 
der the diftra@ions of calamity,. 
hangs doubrful about anevent which 
fo nearly concerns him; who, in’ 
the midit of doubts and anxieties, 
approaching to that awful boundary 
which feparates this world from the 
next, fhudders at the dark profpeé& 
before him, wifhing to exift after 
death, and yet afraid of that exift- 
ence, trembling ffom reflection: 
upon his crimes 
Bleffed be God who hath brought’ 
life& immortality to light ; who hath: 
not only brought them to light, bur 
fecured them to good men ; and by 
the death and refurreétion of Chrift,. 
hath begotten them unto the lively 
hope of an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away! 
Juftly is this hope ftiled in fcrip- 
ture, the anchor of the foul, both 
{ure and 'ftedfaft. For what an an- 
chor is to a fhip in a dark night, or 
an unknown coaft, and amidit a 
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boifterous ocean, that is this hope 
to the foul when diftracted by the 
confufions of the world. In dan- 
ger, it gives fecurity; amidft gene- 
ral fluctuation, it affords one fixed 
point of reft, It is indeed the moft 
eminent of all the advantages which 
religion now confers. it is the 
univerfal comforter. It is the {pring 
of all human activity. Upon futu- 
rity, men are conftaatly fufpended. 
Animated by the profpect of fome 
diftant good, they toil and fuffer 
through the whole ceurfe of life; 
and it is not fo much what they are 
at preient, as what they hope to be, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes 
attention, and ftimulates induftry, 
If in the common affairs of life fuch 
is the energy of hope, even when 
its object is neither very confidera-. 
ble, nor certain; what effects may. 
it not be expected to produce, whea 
it refts upon an object fo {plendid 
as a life of immortal felicity? Were 
this hope entertained with that full 
perfuafion which Chriftian faith de- 
mands,it wouldnotmerely alleviate, 
but totally annihilate, all human 
miferies. It would banifh difcon- 
tent, extinguith grief, and fyfpend 
the very feeling of pain, 

But allowing for the mixture of 
human frailty, admitting thofe a~ 
batements which our imperfection 
makes upon the effe& of every re- 
ligious principle, ftill we thall find, 
that in proportion to the degree in 
which the hope of Heaven operates 
upon good men, they will be tran- 
quil under fufferings; nay, they 
will be happy in comparifon of 
thofe who enjoy no fuch relief.— 
What indeed, in the courfe of hu- 
man affairs, is fufficient to diftrels, 
far lefs to overwhelm, the mind of 
ghat man who can look down on all 
human things from an elevation fo 
much aboye them? He is only a 
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paffenger through this world. He 
is travelling to a happier country. 
How difagreeable foever the occur- 
rences oft his journey may be, yet 
at every ftage of that journey, he 
receives the aflurance that he is 
drawing nearer and nearer to the 
period of reft and felicity. Endure, 
and thou fhalt overcome. Perie- 
vere, and thou fhalt be fuccefsful. 
The time of trial haftens to a clofe. 
Thy manfion is prepared above ; 
thy reft remaineth among the peo- 
ple of God. The diforders which 
vice has introduced imto the works 
of God, are about to terminate; 
and all tears are foonto be wiped 
away from the eyes of the juft. The 
firm affurance of this happy con- 
clufion to the vexations and the va- 
nities of life, works a greater ef- 
feéton thefincere illiterate Chriftian, 
than all the refinements of philofo- 
phy can work on the fhoft learned 
infidel, Thefe may gratify the 
mind that is at eafe; may footh 
the heart when flightly difcompofed; 
but when it is greatly diftreffed ; 
when bereaved of its beft and moft 
beloved comforts, the only confola- 
tions that can then find accefs, arife 
from the hope of a better world; 
where thofe comforts fhall be again 
reftored. Such hope banifhes that 
defpair which overwhelms, and 
leaves only that tender melancholy 
which foftens the heart, and often 
renders the whole character more 
gente and amiable ! 





For the Chriftian’s, Scholar’s, and 

Farmer’s Magazine. 
The Duty of fying Grace- 

Ww: find in various parts of fa- 
cred fcripture, an expreds, 

pofitive injunction, which it is fear- 

ed is not fo univerfally underftood, 

nor fo ferioufly and devoutly 

practifed, as it fhould be; this iss 
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“ The imploring from God a bleff 
ing on the bounties of his provi- 
dence which he fends our table ; and 
seturning him our folémn thanks 
after our repaft, commonly called 
faying graee and giving thanks,’ 

It thall therefore be our ender- 
gor to fhew, that the aét of faying 
grace, both before and after meat, 
3s a duty, which not only the Chrif- 
tian, but the heathen world alfo, 
‘tuppofed incumbent on them, partly 
by the light of nature, but more ex- 


prefsly, and in a ftronger manner, » 


by the feveral injunctions contained 
in the facred yolume,—We will firit 
notice of rhe heathens. 

I, Athenzus tells, in his Deipno- 
foph, lib. ii, that in the famous regu- 
Jation made by Amphictyon, king 
of Athens, with refpeé to the ute 
of wine, both jn facrifices, and at 
home, he required that the name of 
Jupiter the Suftainer, fhould be de- 
cently and reverently pronounced. 
‘The dame writer, in lib. iv. p. 149. 
quotes Hermeijs, an author extant 
in his time, who informs us ofa 
people in Egypt, inhabitants of the 
city of Naucratis, whofe cuftom it 
‘was, On certain occafions, after they 
had placed themfelves in the ufual 
pofture of eating at the table, to rife 
wgain, and kneel; when the prieft, 
or precentor of the folemnity, began 
to chant a grace, according toa ftat- 
ed form amongit them; aad when 
that was over, they joined in 
the meal in a folemn facrificial man- 
ner. Heliodorus has a paflage in 
his Ethiopics, to the fame purpofe, 
that it was the cuftom of the Egyp- 
tian philofophers to pour out liba- 
tions and put up ejaculations before 
they fat down to meals. In general 
this was a religious plage or rite 
amongft the ancient Greeks, and 
clerived from yet older ages, if a 
perfos of fuch eminence in learning 
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and integrity as Clement of Alex- 
aodria, rightly informs us; who 
{peaks of it, asa fettled cuftom a- 
mongit the old Romans, that they 
offered facrifice and prayer to the 
Gods, at their meals and compota- 
tions, But one of the fulleft tefti- 
monies to our purpofe is given by 
Quintillian ; Declem. 301. Adifli 
menfam, lays he, ad quam, cum ve- 
nire cepimus, Deos, invocamus ;— 
* We approached the table (at fup- 
per together ) and then invoked the 
Gods,’ ' 

The Turks pray for a bleffing on 
their meat; and many more in- 
itances might be produced, of in- 
fidels, who have conftantly obferved 
the like cuftom, in fome way or an- 
other, To enlarge farther on this 
head. 

Il. The faét, therefore, with re- 
fpe&t to the heathen world, being 
thus evident, we proceed to the 
fentiments and behaviorof the Jews 
in this particular. Their celebrat- 
ed hiftorian Jofephus, giving a de- 
tail of the rites and cuftoms of the 
Effenes, who were confefledly the 
ftriteft and moft pious proteffors 
of the Chriftian religion, has this 
remarkable paflage to the prefent 
purpofe; ‘ Ihe prieft, fays he, 
begs a blefling before they prefume 
to take any nourtfhment ; and it is 
looked upon as a great lin to take 
or tafte before.’ Then follows the 
thankigiving before meat; and 
* When the meal, proceeds he, is 
over, the prieft prays again; and 
the company with him blefs and 
praife God as their preferver, and 
the donor of their life and nourifh- 
ment.’ 

* From the Hebrew ritual it ap- 
pears,that the Jews had their hymns 
and pfalms of thankfgiving not on- 
ly after eating their paffover, but 
on a variety of other occafions at 
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and after meals, and even between 
their feveral courfes and difhes ; as 
when the beft of their wine was 
brought upon the table, or theiraro- 
matic conteétions,or the fruit of the 
garden, &c. On the day of the paf- 
jover was fung Pfalm cxiv. ‘When 
Ifrael came out of Egypt, &c.” 

The prophet Daniel gave thanks 
after meat, is evident from the A- 
pocryphal book, concerning Bel 
and the Dragon, where ver. 38, 39. 
we find, that Daniel iaid, thou hat 
remembered me, O God! neither 
haft thou forfaken them who feek 
thee, and love thee. So Daniel arofe 
and did eat. 

We come, in the next place, to 
the great example of all, that of our 
bleffed Saviour, which alfo, at the 
fame time, fully confirms the prac- 
tice of the Jews as here afferted.— 
Thofe words in his own divine form 
of prayer, Give us this day our 
daily bread, very manifeftly im- 
ply the requefting a benediction up- 
on our victuals. We alfo read in 
the evangelifts, that, after eating 
the paffover, himfelf and his difci- 
ples fung an hymn. Matt. xxvi 30. 
Mark xiv. 26. Learned men have 
thought this hymn to have been 
fome ftated or cuftomary form in 
ufe among the Jews; and that there 
was fuch a one we find by their 
rabbis. Others more particularly 
inform us, that it was part of the 
book of Pfalms,namely, from Pfalm 
cxiii. ‘ Praife ye the Lord, oh ye 
fervants of the Lord !’ &c. to Pfalm 
cxix. ‘ Bleffed are the undefiled,’ 
&c. But the length of fuch a fervice 
feems to render this fomewhat im- 
probable. However that be, the 
Jews are faid to have their Zemi- 
roth, verfes of fongs of thankfgiv- 
ings, unto this day. Again, this 
laft fupper of our Lord was truly a 
tuoft high and peculiar occation of 
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sy 
giving praife, when Chrift onr paf- 
fover was going to be {facrificed tor 


. us ; and therefore, perhaps, may be 


looked upon as only a fingular and 
extraordinary one. But that fayirg 
of grace was the conftant uiage of 
our Lord himielf, will evidently ap- 
pear from the three other inftances 
of his fo doing, recorded by the 
evangelifts, 1ft. Before be wrought 
that itupenduous miracle of multi- 
plying the five barley loaves, and 
two {mall fithes ; Jefus took theloaves 
and when he had given thanks, &c. 
Jobnvi.11. Luke ix.16.2dly, When 
he wrought the fame immenfe mul- 
tiplication in the miracleof the feven 
loaves andthetew little fifhes,then he 
alfo gave thanks: Matt. xv. 36.Mark 
viii. 6. 3dly. When he fupped with 
the two difciples at Emmaus, he 
took bread and bleffed it. Luke xxiv. 
zo. And it muft be allowed to be 
very probable, that at the confecra- 
tion of the elements in the inftitu- 
tion of the bleffed Eucharift,he ufed 
fome one or other of the forms then 
commonly approved among the 
Jews ; when he bleffed the bread, 
j. e. before the eating of the Pafchal 
Lamb, and gave thanks over the cup, 
after fupper was ended. See Matt. 
xxvi. 26, Mark xiv. 23. Luke xxii. 
17—2°, 

Ill. That this was a rite univer- 
fally obferved among the very firft 
Chriftians, we cannot doubt, when 
we turn’to the following texts.—In 
Aéts xxvii. 35, we read, that St. 
Paul, ‘ when he had fpoken, took 
bread, and gave thanks to God, im 
the prefence of them all; and when 
he had broken it, began to eat.’— 
Some have underftood this of an 
Euchariftic benediétion. But they 
certainly were miftaken, unlefs we 
take it for granted, that the centus 
rion and the foldiers, with the reft 
of the crew in the fhip, were at that 
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time Chriftians, which cangot be 
foppofed ; for it follows, ver. 36, 37- 
“ Then were they all of good cheer, 
and they alfo took fome meat; and 
we wereall in the thip, two hun- 
dred, threefcore, and fixteen fouls.” 
Belides thole words of St. Paul, in 
ver. 23, ‘ There ftood by me this 
might the angel of God, whofe I 
am, and whom I ferve,’ do plainly 
thew, that excepting the other pri- 
foners, who perhaps might be Chri- 
ftians, they were probably ftrangers 
to St. Paul’s character, or,however, 
not profeffors of his religion. 


St. Paul has explicitly delivered. 


himfelf on this head, 1. Tim, iv. 4, 
5» where he obferves, that, ‘ every 
creature of God is good, and no- 
thing to be refufed, if it be receiv- 
ed. with thankfgiving ; for that it is 
fanttified by the word of God and 
prayer.’ 

To defcend from the deportment. 
aad doétrine of our bleffed Saviour, 
and his difciples, to the rule of the 
holy. fathers conformable to it: 
their writings abound with precepts. 
and exhortations to the fame pur- 
pole ;, we fhall only quote fome of 
them. Firft, then, in the feventh 
book of the Clementine Conttitu- 
tions, C. 49, an exact and pious 
form is preicribed in thefe words ; 
* Blefled art thou O Lord! who haft 
aourifhed me from my youth up, 
anul now; who giveit food to all 
fiefh; that having always all fuffici- 
ency of ftrength, we may abound 
ynto every good work ; through Je- 
fus Chrift our Lord; to whom be 
glory and honor, and dominion, O 
Lord, for ever and ever, Amen,’ 

There 1s another primitive grace 
in Origen on Job |. iii. p. 270, 
which runs thus: ‘ Qui das effam 
omni carni, da etiam nobis, &c.’ 

We meet with an elegant and 
expicis aucftation to the truth of 
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our fubject inTertullian’s Apology, 
C. 39. ‘Non prius difcumbitur,quam 
oratio ad Deum preguftetur:’ ‘ We 
do not allow ourfelves to tafte a 
morfel, until God has had the firft 
irwit of our prayers,’ 

In that glorious character, which 
we hiftorian Sozomen gives us, of 

© great and good Emperor Theo- 
dofius, there is shia remarkable 
paflage: ‘I am told, plain and fim- 
ple diet is what your majefty al- 
ways chufes; and that conftantly 
with fending up bleilings to the’ 
Lord and giver, of all things.’ It. 
feems the perfons of the highett: 
quality, in thofe happier days, dids 

Dot, at any time, forget their obliga- 
tion to Providence, for the food’ 
which came to their tables. 

_ Having thus fully traced the an- 
tiquity of this cuftom, and theww 
ithad widely diffufed itfelf in the 
world: it now remains to improve 
the didquifisoa by a few obferva- 
tons. 

And firft, we. remark, that the 
difcharge of this duty puts us in, 
mind of the fall of our firft parents, 
and the unhappy confequences of 
it entailed upon us; and in particu- 
lar of our common uaworthinefs of 
the benefits fo gracioully conferred 
upon us. 

adly, Our folemn invocation of a 
blefing from heaven on the meat 
fet before us, may very naturally 
remind us of the hope and expecta. 
tion we indulge of eating the fpiri- 
tual bread in the kingdom of heav- 
en. Luke xiv. John vi, 

3dly, Forms of devotions, before 
and after meat, when the family, or 
neighbors are met together at the 
fame table, do not alittle conduce 
to the duties and interefts of charity 
and friendthip; for then we pray for 
a blefling in common upon the 
whole company; which implies 4 
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good will in them one to another: 
a concord and harmorty, as Chni- 
ftians joined together in the fame 
faith and communion. 

Laftly, As prayer and praife are 
acts which we know are well-pleaf- 
ing to God; it adds pleafure, (a re- 
figious pleafure, which every good 
aman finds to be moft grateful) to 
the meal or banquet, in which we 
participate. Piety communicates a 
rich relifly to every repaft. ‘Fhe 
immediate confcidufhefs of it dou- 
bles the comfort and hilarity of an 
‘entertainment, and keep us at the 
fame time within the limits of tem- 
‘perance. 


ee 





DETATCHED THOUGHTS. 


A FINE underftanding may be 
* compared to beauty, which 
however pleafing the features, finds 
few admirers of difeernment,unlefs 
accompanied by an expreflive coun- 
tenance—fo the former lofes all its 
force, if not tempered by virtue and 
good nature. 

An irreligious man can never be 
juft nor grateful = He who can for- 
_get what he owes his maker, is not 
hkely to remember the fimaller and 
more diminitive favors conferred on 
him by a fellow creatare—By for- 
getting his God, he has broken 
throughly ail ties, moral and religi- 

ous. 

Life abounds with evils; and thofe 
who have not real, will create ima- 

inary troubles. Of the two, the 
Cec is the moft eligible ; with 
thofe, happinefs may refume her 
feat in the mind, or a firm reliance 
on Providence will foften thethorny 
pillow ; but the latter are involved 
im a perpetual gloom. 
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Friendthip is the mo” pleafing, 
moft rational, but at the fame time, 
dangerous connection in life :— 
Should a friend prove falfe, it fours 
our temper, quenches warm affec- 
tions, and makes us wncharitablein 
our opinions. To avoid thefe evils, 
let us examine well the feeming mo- 
tives of friendhhip. 


HENRIETTA, 





ANECDOTE, 


THE RE was an Italian Bifhop 

who had ftruggled through 
great difficulties, without repining, 
and who met with mach oppofition 
in the difcharge of his epifcopaP 
function, without ever betraying the 
leaft impatience. An intimate friend 
of his, who highly admired thofe 
virtaes, which he thought it impof- 
fible to imitate, ome day afked the 
prelate, if he could commanicate the 
fecret of being always eafy. ‘ Yes, 
replied the oldman, I can teach you 
my fecret, and with great facility ; 
it confifts in nothing more than in 
making a right ufe of my eyes.’ His 
friend begged him to explain him- 
felf. ‘ Mott willingly, returned the 
Bifhop: In whatever ftate I am, I 
firit look up to heaven, & I remem- 
ber that my principal bufinefs here, 
is togetthere. I then look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind, 
how fimall a {pace I thall occupy in 
it when I come to be interred. I then 
look abroad into the world, and ob- 
ferve what multitudes there are, 
who are in all refpects, more unhap- 
py than myfelf. Thus I learn where 
true happinefs is placed, where al! 
our cares muft end, and how very 
little reafon [ have to repine or to 
complain. 
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A concise HISTORY of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS, among the 
moft ancient Nations, of Laws and GOVERNMENT ;—0f ARTS and Ma- 
NUFACTURES;—o/ the SCLENCES;—of COMMERCE and NAVIGATION 
of the ART Mititary;—and of Manners and Customs. 


The Oricin and PRoGREss of 
Laws and GOVERNMENT, 


ATHENS. | 


Aa without doubt was one 
of the firft ftates of Greece that 
had a regular form of government. 
As Attica was but a dry and barren 
country, it was not expofed to the 
jealoufy of its neighbors, and con- 
fequently little liable to revolutions. 
Its firft inhabitants ftill kept poffef- 
fion of their native foil. This gave 
occafion to their extravagant boafts 
of their antiquity. They pretend- 
ed they had fprung from the foil 
they inhabited, like plants or other 
vegetables. They had even adopt- 
ed aname to chara¢terife this ridi- 
culous pretenfion——They ‘called 


‘themfelves Autochthones, a name 


which greatly pleafed and flattered 
the vanity of the Athenians. 

It is not poflible to determine pre- 
eifely when the Athenians began to 
havea fettled form of government. 
The moft probable opinion is, that 
Ogyges was their firft king; but we 
know not who this Ogyges was,nor 
the country from whence he came. 
It is evident, notwithftanding what 
is faid by fome Greek authors, that 
he was not anative of Greece. His 
name is a fufficient evidence that he 
was a ftranger. But we cannot de- 
termine whether he came from E- 
gypt, from Pheenicia, or from fome 


province of the Lefler Alia. We 


know nothing of his aétions, but 
that he had afon by Thebe, the 
daughter of Jupiter, named Eleufi- 
nus, who built the city of Eleufis. 
They name feveral kings between 
Ogyges and Cecrops; but we are 
quite ignorant of their hiftory. In 
the reign of Aéteas, the laft of thefe 
unknown princes, Cecrops arrived 
in Attica at the head of an Egyptian 
colony, 1582 years before Cirift. It 
is here, properly {peaking, the hif- 
tory of Athens begins. 


The age of Ogyges, which may 
be fixed about 1831 years before 
the Chriftian #ra, was very re- 
markable for an inundation which 
happened in Greece. This event, 
fo famous in antiquity, under the 
name of The Deluge of Ogyges, hap- 
pened about the year 1796 before 
the Chriftian era. We have juft now 
faid, that from that prince to Ce- 
crops we have no connected hiftory 
of the kings of Attica. The anci- 
ents attributed this filence to the ra- 
vages of that deluge. Some have 
even affirmed, that Attica was de- 
populated by it—that it lay wafte 
near two hundred years. But this 
fact is by no means proved; on the 
contrary, itis evident from the tef- 
timony ofall antiquity, that this was 
only a pafling inundation occafion- 
ed by the overflowing of the lake 
Copais, whofe outlets ar that time 
were {topped up. This overflowing 
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drowned fome villages in Boeoria 
and Attica; but the. country in ge- 


neral {till continued to be inhabited. 


Astotheevents whichhappened init, 
they aretotally unknown to us. We 
now proceed to the eftablifhment of 
the kingdom of Argos, whofe origin 


The kingdom of Argos, one of 
the firft that was formed in Greece, 
was founded by Tnachus. Ancient 
tradition makes this prince the fon 
of Oceanus and Thetis; the mean- 
ing of which is, that he came by fea 
into Greece. It is probable Inachus 
came from Phoenicia, as his name 
feems to indicate. This prince fixed 
in the Peloponnefe in the year 1822 
before Chrift. The fequel of his hif- 
tory is little known, only that he 
had two fons, Phoroneus and #gi- 
aleus, from his marriage with his 
fiiter Melifla. Phoroneus, being the 
eldeit, inherited the kingdom of 
Argos. igialeus founded a {mall 
ftate in Peloponnefus, called after- 
wards the kingdom of Sicyon. 

Inachus only laid the foundation 
of the kingdom of Argos, his fon 


Phoroneus brought it to perfection. - 


He afiembled the people who wan- 
dered in the neighboring woods and 
mountains, periuaded them to leave 
thefe gloomy receffes, and build 
houfes near each other. By thefe 
means this prince built acity and 
feveral villages. It was not enough 
to collectthete favages together, and 
perfuade them to live in fociety; it 
was alfo neceffary to teach them the 
means of procuring fubfiftence af- 


‘ter their union. applied 


himfelf to this. He be Vy teach. 

ing his new fubjeéts an eafy and 

commodious method of procuring 

and making ufe of fire. He alfoin- 
Vou. ll. No.5. 
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ftruéted them in the means of ob- 
taining and preparing provifions, 
and, probabiy, taught them feveral 
other arts, the particulars of which 
are unknown tous. Still farther wo 
fecure the peace and happinefs of 
his people, he gave them laws, and 
erected tribunals in each diftrict for 
the adminiftration of juftice. To 
foften and civilizetheirfavage minds, 
he learned them to honor the Deity 
by public and folemn worthip, he 
inftituted facrifices, and confecrated 
altars. Such important fervices «c- 
cafioned Phoroneus to be looked 
upon by pofterity as one of the 
greateft men who had appeared in 
Greece, and the greateft king of 
that part of Europe. 

After the death of Phoroneus, his 
fon Apis facceeded to the throne; 
and the kingdom of Argos was for 
a confiderable time governed bya 
race of kings defc@nded from this 
family. They reckon aine of thefe 
kings from Inachus to Gelanor.— 
Danaus coming from Egypt, de- 
prived this lait of his kingdom.— 
Thefe firft kings were called Ina- 
chidz, to diftinguifh them from 
thofe who fucceeded Danaus. As 
their reigns contain little remarka- 
ble, we do nor think it neceflary to 
give any account of them. 





The Ornicin and Peocress of 
Waritine Zo the year 1690 be- 
Sore Chrift. 


(Concluded from page 440.) 


Ww: may imagine that the con- 
tracted kind of heiroglyphic 


writing might lead to the ftill more 

contracted method of alphabetic let- 

ters, which, by their different com- 

binations, exprefs every articulati - 

on of the voice in the moft eafy and 

fimple manner, This conjecture be- 
48 
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comes more probable, when we caft 
our eyes upon the alphabets of fome 
ancient nations. ‘The letters which 

compofe them appear, both from 


_ their forms and names, to have been 


taken from hieroglyphic figns. By 
aa attentive comparifon of the E- 
gyptiaa letters, which ftill remain, 


with the hieroglyphic — ~ 
_ graved upon their obelifks and 


ther monuments, it appears shat 
their letters were derived from their 
hieroglyphics. The Z£thiopian al- 
phabét, and the Armenian capitals, 

furnith further proofs of the truth 


_ of this affertion. We perceive in 


them evident veftiges of the anci- 
ent hieroglyphic writing. 
We fhall not infift on the great 


. difference obfervable in the alpha- 


betic way of writing, in which the 
words are formed by an affemblage 


. of many letters. We know, that, in 


moft part of the oriental languages, 
the vowels are not written, but on- 
ly the confonants; whereas, in alt 
the languages of the weit, the vow- 
els and confonants enter equally in- 
to the compofition of writing. 

It is impofhible to determine the 
precife epocha of the invention of 
alphabetic characters. We fee only, 
that this art was known in fome 
countries, im very ancient times.— 
Alphabetic writing was ufed in A- 
rabia in the days of Job. He fpeaks 
of it in a very plain and pofitive 
manner. We muft remember, that 
Job was cotemporary with Jacob, 


and lived in Arabia. We may even - 


fulpeét, that Mofes had learned the 
art of alphabetic writing in this 
country, where he lived feveral 
years before his miflion. However 
this may be, from the manner in 
which this divine Jegiflator {peaks 
of the ufe of writing, it fufficiently 


- ‘appears, that in his time it was not 


a difcovery abfolutely new. Befides, 
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we cannot doubt that the know- 
ledge of detters was very ancient a- 
ua’s time that people had a city 
named Dabir, which had original- 
By ybore the name of CariathSepher, 
that is to fay, City of Letters. 

Alphabetic writing muft alfo have 
been very ancient in Egypt. Plato 
fays, that Thaut was the firft who 
divided letters into vowels and con- 
fonants, “mutes and liquids, We 
doubt whether this te et 
-knowrin E in the age 

thie chico any plated Cheer. 

But what Plato fays may be confi- 


‘dered as a proof, that it was the 
. common opinion, that alphabetic 


characters were known to the E- 
gyptians in the age of Thaut, thar 
is, in the earlieft ages. 

If we could depend upon ‘what 
ancient authors have related of Se- 
miramis, the hiftory of that princefs 
would furnith us with ftill more de- 
cifive proofs of the great antiquity 
of alphabetic writing ——Diodorus 
fpeaks of an infcription in Syriac 
characters, which Semiramis caufed 
to be cut upon Mount Bagifthan. 
The fame author fpeaks of letters 
wrote.to that princefs by a king of 
India. But we have already obferv- 
ed, that there were feveral queens 
of Affyria known by the name of 
Semiramis. For which reafon the 
facts mentioned by Diodorus can- 
not fix the epocha of the firft ufe 
of alphabetic writing in the eaft. 

The invention of alphabetic cha- 
racters muft be confidered as the 
moft aftonifhing effort of the human 
mind, It is one of thofe fublime 
difcoveries which can be made on- 
ly by ius of the firft rank. The 
author, however, ofthis moftnoblein- 
vention is unknown; his name is 
covered with fuch impenetrable 
fhades of antiquity, that the moft 


ee. et 
Seager 
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piercing eyes have not been able to 
difcover it——We fhall fpend no 
time in this fruitleds fearch; but on- 
ly examine in what part of the 
world this art, fo excellent and ufe- 
ful, had its birth. 

Theinvention of alphabetic cha- 
raters moft certainly appertains to 
nations which wére firit civilized. 
Thefe foon came to have need of 


cude and great variety of tranfacti- 
ons which arife in civil fociety. Of 
confequence, they would apply 
themfelves, with earneftnefs and 
conftancy, to find out fome method 
of painting and preferring ideas and 
words. 

Several nations have formerly dif- 

puted the honor of having invented 
alphabetic writing. We thall not 
difcufs their different pretenfions; 
the greateft part of them are very 
illy founded. We can fee only two 
ancient nations to which this inven- 
tion canbe afcribedl with any ap- 
pearance of reafon; the Affyrians 
and the Egyptians. All the alpha- 
bets which are at prefent known in 
the world, are derived from one of 
other of thefe two nations. If we 
examine with attention the elements 
‘of all’ the alphabets, both ancient 
and modern, we fhall plainly per- 
ceive that they are all derived from 
one and the jame origin, excepting 
only the Chinefe characters, which 
are ftill, as formerly, real hierogty- 
phics. We may fay the fame of the 
ZEthiopian alphabet, and of thofe 
of fome nations of India, who, as 
we have already obferved, retain 
the f¥llabic way of writing, 

But to which of thefe, the Egyp- 
tians or Affyrians, we ought to a- 
fcribe the honor of the invention of 
alphabetic writing, feems to usa 
queftion impoflible to be decided at 
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prefent. It appears only from the 
{mall remains we have of the writing 
of thefe ancient nations, that their 
letters had a great afhnity with each 
other. They very much refembled 
one another in fhape; and they 
ranged them in the fame manner, 
that is, froarright to le‘t. 

It will perhaps be alledged, that 
it is very difficult to believe, that all 
alphabetic characters have been de- 
rived from che fame origin, whea 
we perceive fuch a prodigious va- 
riety and difference ia the writing 
of the feveral nations of the world. 
Is not the great diverfiry in the man- 
ner of ranging the letters, alone fuf- 
ficient to deftroy this opinion? 
Some nations have ranged their let- 
ters perpendicularly, from the top 
to the bottom of the page, and con- 
tinue to do fo ftill. Others range 
theirs horizontally, but in different 
directions. Thegreatef{aumber have 
followed the moft natural movement 
trom left te right, in which the ac- 
tion of the arm is moft free and dif- 
engaged from the body. All the na~ 
tions of Europe, and fome others, 
difpofe their letters in this manner. 

A fmai] number of nations have 
preferredthe movement from right 
to left in writing. This was prac- 
tifed by the Affyrians, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabians, He- 
brews, and Chaldeans, but hardiy 
by any other. This manner of rang- 
ing the letters ts very embarralling. 
The hand and inftrument they writ 

with, conceal a part of,the letters 
they have juft formed from the eve. 

Donot thefe various ways of writ 
ing, it may be faid, appear effential- 





ly different ;. aad ts not this a pivol 


that feveral nations have ewed the 
invention of writing to themfelves, 
and each formed a particular me- 
thod of their owa? It is ealy to an- 
{werthis objetior. To remove it 
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effe@ually, we fhall.only mention 
one certain and well-attefted fact, 
which, we think, clearly proves that 
all the alphabets now known might 
be derived from one and the fame 
origin. 

Can any two fets of letters ap- 
pear to the eye more different from- 
one another than the Samaritan and 
French? Yet it is very certain, and 
may be eafily proved, that the let- 
ters of our alphabet were derived 
from the Samaritan. We received 
our letters from the Romans, they 
from the Greeks, thefe from the 
Pheenicians ; and the learned are 
now agreed, that the Pheenician and 
Samaritan characters were the fame. 

But befides this evidence from hif- 
tory, a little reflection on the names 
and order of the letters, in the fe- 
veral alphabets we have juft men- 
tioned, will be fufficient to convince. 
us of the truth of this genealogy.— 
How could it have happened, that 
the Pheenician, Samaritan, Greek, 
Latin, and French letters fhould all 
have the fame names, and be rang: 
ed inthe fame order, if they had not 
been derived from the fame origin? 

The little refemblance, therefore, 
that appears at prefent becween the 
alphabets of the different nations of 
the world, is no fufficient reafon to 
make ws deny, that they all pro- 
ceeded from one common fource. 
’C he fuccefhon of ages has introduc- 
ed prodigious changes in their man- 
ner of writing in each nation. The 
hittory of writing amongthe Greeks, 
Romans, and modern nations of Eu- 
rope, furnith more than fufficient e- 
vidence of this. There is a sation 
in which the way of writing has va- 
ried fo mach, that their ancient al- 
phabet has hardly any refemblance 
to their prefent, either in the thape 
or arrangement of the letters, tho’ 


pr ane te tare 8 
the fame origin. 

We can fpeak bat very imnperhel- 
ind tin antoheatblonomatneiie 
the firit alphabets were compoted- 
Ancient writers have not 
themfelves on this fubject. 
fays, that there were 
letters in the Sevuiataihaining? 


But we cannot believe that all 
letters were invented at ec. 
know tat originaligthe ry 


had but fixteen letters: their 

bet confitted of no more dentebis 
number when Cadmus. introduced 
it into Greece. We are perfuaded 
the Egyptians, in like manner, in- 
vented but a fmall number of letters 
at firft, and by degrees added o- 
thers, to exprefs the feveral articu- 
lations of the voice in a more diftine 
and commodious manner. 

Let us now attend to the various 
materials which have been ufed in 
different ages in the art of writing 
taking that term for allkindsof writ- 
ing originally known,tuch as defign- 
ing at full length, or abridged, hic- 


ropeyoiscs, &c. 

e know that rocks and ftones 
were the firft materials ufed for 
writing by the Egyotians, the anci- 
ent inhabitants of the north, and no 
doult by many other nations.—— 
From hence came the practice al- 
moft univerfal among the nations of 
antiquity, of writing upon pillars, 

whatever they thought worthy of 
tranfmisting to pofterity. The 
pillars fet up by Ofiris, Bacchus, 
Sefoftris, and Hercules, in the courfe 
of their expeditions, to perpetuate 
the memory of them, were very fa- 
mous in antiquity; thofe of Mer- 
cury Trifmegiftus were ftill more 
celebrated. On them, as is faid, he 
had engraved his whole doétrine 
and precepts ig hieroglyphic cha- 
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In the time 


of Demofthenes there ftill exifted a 


, Wrote upon a pil- 
feelin The fables of the pil- 






which Atlas com- 
cules, ought to be un- 


opinion, of certain 


ob Jopier 
Tigh eins of he north 
little or no conneéion with 
per ea en 
tory {peaks of this practice in the 
posts on times, of infcribing upon 
pillars whatever they defired thould 
be remembered. It is pretended 
there were fome of them more than 


We may affert pofitively, that the 
fir nations had no other monu- 


‘ments for recording their laws, 


their public aéts, and treaties, the 
hiftory of great events, or import- 
ant difcoveries. The greateft part 
of ancient authors compofed their 
works from fuch kind of books. 
The prattice of writing on bricks 
and flat ftones, was alfo very anci- 
ent. It was upon bricks the Baby- 
lonians wrote their firft aftronomi- 
cal obfervations, Tie moft ancient 
monuments of the Chinefe literature 
were infcribed upon large tables of 
very hard ftone. Who knows not 


‘ that the decalogue was wrote upon 


tables offtone? Jothuatoo wrote aco- 
py of the law upon the like mate- 
rials. 

Thefe methods were too toilfome 
and tedious; it was natural to ftudy 


‘ more commodious and eafy ways of 
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writing. To the bricks and ftones 
which they ufed at-firfl, they fub- 
ftituted the fofter kinds of mctal; 
which were molt eafily enzraveu, 
Iv appears, that, in the days of Job, 
they moft commonly wrote upon 
theets of lead with ftyles of ir: 

—Plates of copper, and tablets ot 
wood, were ufed in ancient times 
for this purpofe. We have reaion 
to believe, that the archieves of ci- 
ties and empires were tor many ages 
preferved in this manner. The moit 
ancient nations had feveral motives 
to make ufe of fuch materials. For 
a long time they knew of none more 
proper or convenient; and, as there 
were bat very few in thefe remote 
ages who praétifed the art of wmt- 
ing, it was neceffary to ofe the mot 


-folid and durable materials for the 


prefervation of their public ats and 
Monunents. 

In the fequel, feveral other mate- 
rials were “ated for writing on, as 
the leaves of certain plants, the in- 
ner hark of certain trees, the fans 
of animals, ftaffs, tablets of wood 
covered with wax, &c. Thefe are 
ftill ufed in fome countries of Afia 
and Africa. Job {peaks of writing, 
abook. We cannot imagine what 
could be the form or marerials of 
books in that age. From hence, 
however, we learn, that even then 
they wrote upon fubftances which 
were capable of being folded or roll- 
ed up; for the exprefhors uted by 
Job denote this. Thete might, per- 
haps, be very thia plates of metal, 


fins, the leaves, or inner bark of 


trees, of plants, kc. The praftice 
of writing on the fins of animals, 
was hoth very ancient and very ge- 
peral. That of tamping charafers 
upon the leaves, or interior bark of 
trees, with a blunt punchion of iran, 


was a practice no lefs ancicot and e- 
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niverfal. We may chufe which of 
thefe we think moft probable; only 
remembering, that, in the paflage 
where Job mentions writing, he 
{peaks of no other inftrament but 
the ftyle made of iron. We may 
conclude from thence, that io his 
time they knew of no other inftru- 
ment for drawing characters. In 
general, it is evident, that in thefe 
ages they might be faid rather to 
have engraved than written. 

The art of drawing letters on 
fome kinds of fubitances, with cer- 
tain coloured liquors, was after- 
wards found out. At firft they laid 
them on with pencils; a practice ftill 
retained by the Chinefe, and feveral 
others. To pencils, reeds, proper~ 
ly cut, fucceeded; thefe, with iron 
ftyles, which were abfolutely necef- 
fary when they wrote on plates of 
metal, or tablets covered with wax, 
were the only inftruments ufed in 
writing for many ages. The ule of 

» pens, and ink, was quite un- 
Elounto the ancients. Thefe facts 
fhew fufficiently, thar all the anci- 
ent ways of w. iting were tedious, 
coilfome, and difficult; that great 


‘patience and application were ne. 


ceflary to the practice of them.— 
Thefe were, no doubt, great obfta- 
cles to the progrefs of writing. We 
may add, that maokind, in the firft 
ages, not being very numerous, and 
the greageft part of them being con- 
ftantly em ployed i in providing for 
the moft refine necefities of life, 
few had leifure or inclination to ap- 
ply to an art which required fo 
mach labor, time and ftudy. For 
this reafon, though writing was 
known in the ages we are now exa- 
mining, it was but Ince praflifed. 
We do nor find it was ufed in the 
common affairs of focia! life. When 
jofeph difcovered himfelf to his 


[December 


brethren, and fent them back to - 
their father, he did not charge them 
with any letters. He gave them his 
orders by word of mouth, and en- 
joined them to deliver what he faid> 
in the fame manner. Jacob, to di- 
ftinguifh the place where Rachel - 


* was buried, fet up a pillar. It is nor 


faid that he put any infeription up= 
oait. Neither did they make ufe 
of writing in the moft important 
tranfattions of fociety. Sales, pro- 
mifes, obligations, were all verbal 
in the prefence of a certain number 
of perfons, All difputes were tried 
and determined by_the verbal tefti- 
monies of witnefles. 

We need not be furprifed that 
writing was originally fo little ufed. 
The pradtice of that art was fo te- 
dious, and fo difficult, that it could 
not becommon. This was one great 
réafon of the very flow progrefs of 
the arts and fciences. Human know- 
hedge can only be enlarged and im- 
proved, in proportion to the means 
which ingenious men have of cont- 
municating their difcoveries to pof- 
terity with clearnefs, certainty, and 
eafe. The methods which mankind 
firft employed for communicating 
their thoughts, had none of thefe 
properties. 

Arts and fciences were not the 
only fufferers from thefe defe@s in 
the art of writing; they had alfoa 
fatal influence on manners. Man 
needs inftruétions to form and regy~ 
late his manners; and, if the light 
of the underftanding does not en- 
tirely extirpate the perverfe incli- 
nations of the heart, it contributes 
greatly to foften and corre& them. 
But how was it polfible to inftru& 
and enlighten mankind without the 
ufe of writing? We need not fear, 

-then, to affirm boldly, that no dif- 
covery has contributed fo much toe 
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draw men out of their primitive bar- 
barity, as the art of writing with fa- 
cility. The propagation of this art 
has’ been the great means of enlight- 
eningthe minds, forming the hearts, 
and foftening the manners of man- 
kind; the great inftrument of civi- 
lizing the world, and ftrengthening 
the ties of focial life. If there are 
ftill fome nations of favages to be 
feen in both continents, who, by 
their ignorance, fiercenefs, and bar- 
barity, are a di{grace to human na- 
ture, it is owing to their ignorance 
of the art of writing, and of the va- 
rious branches of knowledge which 
depend upon it. Let this art be in- 
troduced among thefe ferocious peo- 
ple, Jet them once apply themfelves 
to the cultivation of letters, they 
will inftantly be hamanized. What 
an unbounded field for reflection is 
it, to confider the prodigious chang- 
es, which the art of writing with fa- 
cility has introduced amongtt thofe 
people who have applied themfelves 
to it! It would be impofhble to-enu- 
merate the infinite advantages which 


~ fociety has derived from this difco- 


very! 


aa 
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(Concluded from page 442.) 


ET us return to the orders 

themfelves. This name relates 
not ofly to the different columns 
and their proportions, but alfo to 
the pilafters and all other ornaments 
with which grand buildings are de- 
corated.” Every nation of the earth, 
all the moft celebrated architects, as 
well ancient as modern, have at” 
tempted the invention of anew or- 
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der of architecture, or an improve- 
ment of thofe already known ; bar 
to this day have never been able to 
difcover any one more folid aad ufe- 
ful, nor of a more pleafing form, 
than is to be found in thofe five or- 
ders which have been tranfmitted to 
us by antiquitv. Theie orders are 
called, 1.the Tufcan, 2. the Doric, 
3. the Jonic, 4. the Corinthian, and 
5. the Compote. The Tulcan and 
Compofite are Roman, the three 
others are Grecian, and reprefent 
the different manners of building : 
the Doric, the folid; the Corinthian, 
the beautiful ; and the Jonic, the in- 
termediate manner. The two Ita- 
lian are imperfect pfodutions from 
the other three orders. In the Tuf- 
can order, the column has feven 
modules; in the Doric, eight; in 
the Ionic nine; and in the Corin- 
thian and Compofite, ten. A mo- 
dule is an arbitary nkafure, that is 
ufed in regulating the proportions 
of acoluma, or other dimenfions of 
a building, Some architects make 
it the loweft diameter of a column, 
and others only half that diameter ; 
by which means the term becomes 
equivocal: it is fubdivided into mi- 
nutes. 

Befides thefe five principal orders, 
there is alfo, 1. A French order, 
which Philibert de Lorme and M. 
le Clerc would have added to the 
others ; but itis a very bad one, and 
has not fucceeded, mo one having 
ever copied after it. 2. A Gothic 
order, which is fo different from 
the proportions and ornaments of 
the antique, that its columns ‘are 
like poles, with capitals of an enor- 
mous fize. We thould obferye, how- 
ever, that the Goths originally dwelr 
in a country where the climate, 
rough and cold, would fcarce admit 
the ufe of the Greciaa grcuitedure. 
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3. An Attic order, which has no- 
thing in it good but the name; it 
confifts of a fmall order of pilafters 
of the lowett proportion, with a 
cornice ia form of an architrave for 
jts entablature. And 4. a ruftic or- 
der, which is ornamented with bof- 
fazes, and, contrary to the lait, has 
great merit. 

Every column in each order is 
compofed of three parts, which are 
the pedeftal, the fhaft, and the en- 
tablature, and each of thefe is again 
divided into three others, The pe- 
deftal is compofed of, 1. the zocle, 


“or plinth; 2. the die ; 3. the cornice, 


or cymatium of the bafe. The thaft 
is compofed of, 1, the plinth; a. the 
fhaft of the column itfelf; 3. the ca- 
pital. The entablature confifts of, 
1. the architrave ; 2. the frieze; 3. 
the cornice 

To give more grace and elegance 
to thefe orders of architeéture, they 
have been made to confift of fmall 
parts that are called members; but as 
they adinit of fuch only as can be 
drawn by rule or compafs, all thefe 
members are either flat or curved, 
As each order has its particular 


- members and ornaments, which are 


very different, and have particular 
names neceflary to know, we muit 
here {pecify the members and orna- 
ments which enter into the compo- 
fition of each order, The reft muft 
be learned with the aid of figures 
and defigns from the ftudy of archi- 
tecture itfelf. 

The Tufcan order, which is the 
moft fimple in its parts, and the 
Jeaft ornamented of all others, re- 
ceived its origin from Tufcany. It 
is compoted of the following mem- 


tbers : 


1. The pedeftal, or zocle. 


2. The plinth, reglet, or fillet of 
the bafe. 
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4. The conge, or cincture, with 
the reglet, or fillet of the lower pare 
of the column. ; 

5. The futt or thaft of the column, 
which diminifkes as it afcends. 

6. The upper conge, with its lift 
or fillet. 

7. The aftragal. 

8. The freize of the capital, or 
the gorgerin or colarin. 

g- Theovolo, or echinus. 

to. The abacus, cymatium, or 
fallion. 

11. The architrave. 

12. The freize. 

13. The lift of the gula. 

14. The gula, or talon. 

15 The crown, or larmier. 

16. The upper ovolo, or echinus_ 


The Doric order was invented by 


‘thé Dorians, a people of Greece.— 


It is compofed of the following 
members : 


1. The zocle, plinth, or bafe of 
the pedeftal. 

2, The die of the pedeftal. 

3. The cornice, or cymatium of 
the pedeftal. 

4. The plinth, or zocle of the At- 
tic bafe. 

5. The inferior tore, or baton. 

6. The fcotia with its two liftels. 

7. The fuperior tore. 

8. The conge or cindture. 

9. The fuft, or fhaft, with its 
flutes or channels. 

10. The Saperter conge .or cinc- 
ture. 

11. The dines or colarin. 

12. The gorge, or gula. 

13. The annulets, or fillets. 

14. The ovolo, or echinus. 

15. The abacus, orcymatiom. 

16. The reglet of the abacus. 

17. The fecond fafeia of the ar- 
chitrave. 
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18. The firk fafcia of the archi- 
trave. 

19. The gutte, or drops which 
are og the triglyph. 

The cymatium,or bandclette. 
a1. The triglyph. 

a2. The metops, which are fome- 
times filled with a bull's head. 

a3. The demi-metops. 

24 | he capital of the tri wae 

a5. The cavet, or cymauum, 

a6. The ovo'o. 

a7. The crown, or larmier. 

23. The denitils, or teeth. 

29. The head of a lion, or dragon, 
&c. which ferves asa fpout for wa 
ter, and is placed in the cornice oa 
the right of the column. 

30. The inverted gula. 

gt. The right gula, or ogee. 

The tonic order takes its name 
from Ionia, a province in Afia. It 
is compoled of thefe members: 

wm The zocle of the pedeftal. 

a ‘She bale of the pedeftal. 

3- The die of the pedettal. 

4 ‘The cornice, or cymatium of 
the pedeital. 

gs. ‘The pliath, or Sllet of the bafe 
ef the column, 

6. > he fecond fcotia. 

ge The altiagals, or annulets. 

8. The firit icotia. 

g- The wre, or baton. 

to. The ciocture, or reglet. 

a1. The fhatt of the columa, with 
its flutes. 

1a. The litt of the flutes. 

t3- The ovolo, or echinus, with 
the altrayal above the ovale. 

14- The canal, or hollow above 
the volutes. 

55. Ene volutes. 

36- hb e eye of the volutes. 

¥3- The line cailed catheta, 

x8. The abacus. 


wg. ‘The firit, fecond, and third 


. Bkeia of the architrave. 
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30. Thereglet of the architrave. 

ar. The freize. 

a2. The fcotia. 

23. The ovolo. 

24. The modillions, 

2s. The lift of the mod'lfiong. 

a6. The crown, or larmier. 

27- The cymatium, or inverted 
guia. 

2g. The principal cymatium, or 
right gula. 

The Corinthian order was in- 
vented by Cailimachus, an Athe- 
nian {culptor in the city of Corinth, 
in Greece. This is the moft per- 
ye 3 of all the orders, and the 
chef-d’ceuvre of architeSures It 
obferves the fame proportions as the 
Ionic, and the principal difference 
there is between them is the'r capi- 
tals. this order 1s compofed of 
the following members: 

z. ‘he zocle of the bafe of the 
pede ital. ‘ 

a. The bafe of the pedeftal. 

$- 7 he die « of the pec eital. 

4. | he cornice of the pedeftal. 

q. | he pl nth, or fillet of the bafe 
ef the column. 

6. | he inferior tore ar baton. 

g- | he foova or cymatium, with 
two allragals above it 


& | he Luperior tore, r baton. 

g. ine altragal, with its Cioctures 
Or regleta ove it. 

fo. | he tuft of the caluma, 

gi. | he sltrapad. 

32. |! he leaves. 

5 | Cauwiil les. 

14. the body of the capital. 

u6. Yhe role, or flower of the 
Capit. I, 


17» The fa‘ciaof the architrave. 
BS. ihe irerze. 
Ig The dex wile. 
2. hevole cafes between each 
modilen. 
43 
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21. The modillions. 

The Compofite order was added 
to the others by the Romans, after 
Auguftus had reftored peace to the 
world. Itrefembles the Ionic and 
Corinthian, but has ftill more or- 
nament than the latter. It is com- 


‘ pofed of the following members : 


1. The pedeftal, which is Co- 
rinthian. 

2. The fuft, which is alfo Co- 
rinthian, 

3- The capital, ornamented with 
leaves. 

4. The ovolo, with the aftragal 
under it. 

5- The volutes. 

6. The abacus. 

9. The architrave. 

8. The frieze. 

g. The cornice. 

This column, inallits other mem- 
bers and dimenfions, is the fame as 
the Corinthian, except that its ca- 
pital has only four volutes, which 
take up all the fpace, that in the 
Corinthian is filled by the volutes 
and caulicoles. It has, befides, 
the ovolo and aftragal, which are 
proper to the Ionic order, 

Thefe five orders have each of 
them its peculiar, certain dimenfi- 
ons for all its feparate members.— 


» The calculation of thefe given di- 


menfions, appertains to the mathe- 
matics, and is in this refpect, fo de- 
terminate, that when the bafe of a 
column is given, the height and 
diameter of all its other parts are 
immediately known. 

As proportion concurs greatly to 
the elegance and beauty of a build- 
ing, and as, independent of thofe 
which are given for the five orders 
above-mentioned, the architeét has 
frequently occafion to make ufe of 
fach as are arbitrary, we fhall add 
fome fhort reflections on proper- 





[Decembet 


tion in general. Proportion con- 
fifts in fuch relations between two 
objects as are juft and agreeable.— 
The ancient architects have derived 
thefe relations,in their works, fome- 
times from thofe of thehuman body, 
and at others from thofe of mufic ; 


_ but it does not appear, that thefe 


objects have any properties in com- 
mon with an edifice, from whence 
a rational relation can be deduced. 
The relations or proportions that 
arife from extenfion are moft pleaf- 
ing, when the eye can eafily difcov- 
er them, and the mind can diftin- 
guifh them without labor; when 
they can be determined without the 
ufe of numbers that are very great, 
or divifions that are very minute, 
as for example, 1: 1, 1: 2, 1: 39 
1i4) $25, 1:6, &c. Ora: 35 324 
425, 526, Kc. OF 32595279 729s 
&c. The reft of thefe proportions 
confift principally in the eye, the 
judgment, and the tafte of the ar- 
chitect, who ought always to re- 
member the ufe for which each 
building is defigned, and regulate 
the dimenfions of every part accord- 
ingly. Itis in this branch of the 
art that Palladio excels. 

As abuilding fhould not only be 
darable, convenient and beautiful, 
but as its mere afpect ought to de- 
termine its deftination, the archi- 
teé fhould take great care to give 
it a juft character, or, fo to fay, a 
proper phyfiognomy. A royal pa- 
lace that has the exterior: appear- 
ance of an hofpital; an alms-houfe 
loaded with ornaments; a chureh 
that refembles a green houfe, or an 
orangery in the form of a chapel, 
are to be regarded as monttrous 
produtions in archite<ture, and are 
certain proofs of a vicious tafte.— 
The deftination of an edifice ought 
to determine its natural character, 


aad its natural character the cheies 
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of the order that fhould be made 


ufe of, as well as of its various or- 
naments. 


This precept, founded in found 


_reafon, lead us to {peak of the dif- 


ferent buildings on which architec- 
ture is employed. They are of three 
kinds, 1. facred edifices ; 2. public 
edifices ; and 3. buildings for pri- 
vate habitations. 


Sacred edifices comprehend, rt. 
churches, temples, mofques, fyna- 
gogues, bafilics,rotunds, &c.among 
all which, there is no one more dif- 
ficult to ornament than the churches 
of the reformed religion, which ad- 
mit of no images, nor any fuperb 
and glaring decoration ; 2. the tow- 
ers or fteeples of churches, which 
perhaps are the moft difficult works 
of architecture; and in which the 
chief excellence feems to confift in 
properly reducing them, thatis, in 
giving them their pyramidical fi- 
gure, which diminifhes infenfibly, 
and with elegance, towards the 
fummit;e3. altars; 4. chapels; 5. 
tombs or monuments ; 6. porticos, 
&e. - 


Public edifices comprehend, 1. 
palaces for kings and other fove- 
reigns ; 2. caftles, or other build 
ings for their diverfion; 3. town or 
ftadt-houfes ; 4. arfenals ; 5. pub- 
lic libraries ; 6. buildings for public 
affemblies ; 7. burfes, or exchanges 
for the meeting of merchants; 8, 
places for public exercifes ; 9. pub 
lic fchools in univerfities ; 10. pri- 
fons ; 11. city gates; 12. triamph- 
al arches ; 13. columns and obelifks; 
14. arcades, under which tradefmen 
fix their thops ; 15. aqueducts; 16. 
public fountains and refervoirs ; 17. 
bridges ; 18. public invalids, found 
hing hofpitals,&c.19.publiccolleges, 
with their dependencies ; ac. bar 
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racks ; 21. ecuries ; 22. fluices ; 23. 
keys, magazines, granartes, &c. 

Private buildings include 1. the 
palaces of princes; 2. the houfes of 
noblemen ; 3. the dwellings of pri- 
vate perfons; 4. houfes for country 
diverfions ; 5. pavillions;6.grottos ; 
7. falloons ; 8. orangeries; 9. green- 
houfes ; 10. ice-houfes ; and every 
other kind of building that perfons 
in private ftations conttruét for 
their convenience, their amufement, 
or their Juxury. 

Each of thefe buildings ought to 
exprefs by its external figure, for 
what purpofe it is intended ; and it 
is in this exprefhion that the genius 
of architecture is beft difplayed.— 
With regard to the other parts of 
building, we naturally pafs them 
over, as they more properly belong 
to the mechanical knowledge of a 
builder,thanto the ftudyof archiiec- 
ture. 

Every country being fituated un- 
der a different climate, and each 
nation having its peculiar cuftoms 
and manner of living, the archite@ 
fhould give due attcntion, in the 
plan of his building, to that climate, 
and to the cuftoms of that country 
in which he is to build; for it 
would be ridiculous to erect in the 
moft northern countries of Europe, 
edifices of the fame form with thofe 
of Sicily, or the ifland of Malta.— 
In France, where convenience in 
building is much fought after, they 
may properly introduce alcoves, 
{mall clofets, niches, and number. 
lefs fuch like accommodations, 
which in Italy would become the 
neits of infecis, vipers, and other 
venomous animals. The architect 
fhould likewife have regard to the 
birth, condition, rank, or employ- 
ment, of him for whom he builds. 
There are, in Germany, palaces 
for feyereigns, that are of an im- 
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roenfe extent, very folidly built, 
and the exterior parts highly deco 
rated, but where the infides are ve- 
ry badly difpoled, where there 1s 
no cipital room for affembies or 
aud eace, no gallery, no drawing: 


yoom, «-. which are egregious ab-. 


furdic'es. The offices and cepart- 
mens for dometkics are alfo articies 
of great importance in the difpoli- 
tion of the jnterior parts of a pa 
Jace, or other grand building . and 
unde: this head wre to be includ.d 
the ccurics, aad other peceffary de- 
pendencies. 

It isalfo agreat defe& in archi 
tecture, when a due proportion is 
not odfervedin the feveral parts of 
a building; when, for example, 
the halls are (mall, and the cioleis 
Yarge; when fpacious windows are 
placed ia the meavet apartments, 
as in the rooms for domeftics, &c. 
Laft'y, the genius of the archiiedt 
fhould more e!pecially appear in the 
choice of proper ornaments for 
each edifice; for thofe of a church, 
or an ecury, ought by bo means to 
be fimilar, 





ASTRONOMY. 
(Extradied from Martin’s Philofo- 
phy-) 

\ E fhall endeavor to exhibit a 

jaft acd natural -idea of the 
Mandane or Solar Syitem, that ts, 
the fyitem of the world; conlittiag 
of the fun; the primary planets, and 
their fecondaries or moons; the co- 
snets; and the fixed flars; according 
to the hypothefis of Pythagoras e- 
mong the ancients, and revived by 
Copernicus: Which fyftem is fully 
proved, and eftablifhed on the juit- 


eh reafoning, viz. phyfical ard geo- 


getrical conclufions, by all our mo- 
dern alroncaers, 


Decenrber 
The moft celebrated hypothefis, 


or fyitems of the world, are three, 
viz. 1. The Prolomeaa, inveated oy 
Prolomy, an ancignt Egyptian phi- 
lofopher, which ailigns fuch pofiti- 
ons and mottons to the heavealy 
bodies, as they appear to the fenies 
tohave. 2. Che i'ychenic Sytem, 
or that of the noble Danith philoto- 
pher, 1 ycho Brane. 3. ihe Pytha- 
gorean,Copernican,or Solar Syitem, 
above-menuuncd. 

The Prolomean Syftem fuppafes 
the carth immoveably Axed in the 
centre, not f the worid only, but of 
the waivetics and chat the iu, ihe 
moon, the planets, aad itars, all 
moved avour it trom ecait to wel 
once in tweniy-lour hours, in the 
order tuliowmg, viz. the Moun, 
Mercury, VYeuus, tue baa, Mars, 
jupiier, Sacarn, the Fixed Starsy 
and, above ail, ihe bynicut of the 
primum mouile, or ac iphere whach 
gave motiva to ali the reit. Lut tas 
was too gros and aviard to be re- 
ceived by any learned phidolopier, 
atter the diicoveries by obfervatiens 
and iaftruments which acquaint us 
with divers phenomena of the heav- 
ealy bodies, altogether inconiiilent 
with, and, in fone things, contra- 
ditory to, tach an hypothefis; as 
wil be thew by the arguments ad- 
¢ aed to prove the truth of the Co- 
pernican Sytem. 


TheT ychonicSyftem fupnofed the 
earth in the centre of the world, that 
is, of the firmament of ilars, and al- 
fo of the orbits of the fun and moon; 
but at the fame time it made the 
fun the centre of the planetary mo- 
tions, viz. of the orbits of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
Thus the fan, with ail its planets, 
was made to revolve about the earth 
once a year, to folve the phenome. 
baaiiiag from the annual motion; 
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and the earth about its axis from 
weit to eaft once in a4 hours, to ac- 
count for thofe of the diurnal mo- 
tion. But this hypothefis is fo mon- 
ftroufly abfurd, and contrary to the 
great fimplicity ef mature, and io 
fome refpects even contradictory to 
appearances, that it obtained but 
little credit, and foon gave way to 

The Copernican Syftem of the 
worid, which fappofes the fun to 
poffefs the central part; and that a- 
bout trevolvethe planets andcomne's 
in different periods of time, and at 
different diftances therefrom, in the 
order following, viz. 


1. Mercury, at the diftance of a- 
bout 32 millions of miles, revolves 
about the fun in the fpace of 87 days, 
33 hours, and 16 minutes. , 


a. Venus, atthe diftance of 59 
millions of miles, in 224 days, 16 
hours, 49 minutes. 


3. The Earth, at the diftance of 
about 82 millions of miles, in 365 
days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, or fyde- 
real year. 


4. Mars, at the diftance of 123 
fhillions of miles, in 686 days, 23 
hours, 27 minutes, or 1 Wear, 321 
days, 17 hours, and 18 minutes. 

gs. Jupiter, at the diftance of 424 
tnillions of miles, in 4332 days, 12 
hours, 20 minutes, or almoft 13 
years. 

6. Saturn, at the diftance of 977 
millions of miles, in 10,769 days, 6 
hours, 36 minutes, or nearly 30 
ycars. 

7. The Comets, in various and 
vaft!y eccentric orbits, revolve about 
the fun in different fituations and 
periods of time, as reprefented in 
the fcheme of Mr. Whifton’s Solar 
Syitem. 

_ Thefe are all the heavenly bodies 
yet knowa to cweuwate about the 
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fun, as the centre of their motions; 
and among the planets,therearctiirce 
which aretound to havetheir fecond- 
ary planets, {ateHites, or moons,sre- 
volving cuaftantly about them, as 
the centres of their motions, viz 


The earth, which has only one 
moon revolving aboutit, in 27 dares, 
y hours, 43 muuntcs, at the mean 
diftauce of aburit 240,000 miles. 

Jupiter is obferved with a telef- 
cope to have fear iatellites, which 
move about him in the times and 
diftances following, viz. 


The fir in day, 18 hours, 27 
minutes, at the diftance of 5 6-10ths 
femi-diameters of Jupiter’s body 
from his centre, as meafured with a 
micrometer. 

The fecond in g days, £3 hours, 
53 Minures,at the diftance oi g femte 
diameters. . 

The third in 7 days, 3 hours, 44 
minutes, atthediflanceof 14 3-r1oths 
femi-diamcters. 

The fourth in 16 davs, 16 hours, 
32 Minutes, at the diftance of 25 
3-1oths femi-diameters 


Saturn has five moons; and be- 
fides them a ftupendous ring fur- 
sounding his body, whofe width and 
diftance from Saturn’s body are e- 
qual, and computed at upwards of 
20,000 miles. he pericdical times 
and diitances of the Saturnian Moons 
in femi-diameters of the ring ave as 
follow: 

The firtt, or inmof, revolves a- 
bout Saturn in 1 day, a1 hours, 18 
minutes, at the diflance of near 2 
femi-diameters of the tiog. 

The iecond im 2 days, 17 honors, 
atminutes,atthediftenceof 2 2-sthg 
femi-diameters. 

‘The third in 4 days, ra hours, ag 
minutes, at the diitance af 3 2-sds 
Jemai-diameters. 
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The fourth in 15 days, 22 hours, 
41 minutes, at the diftance of 3 femi- 
diameters. 

The fifth in 70 days, 22 hours, 4 
minutes, at the diftanceof 23 3-r1oths 
femi-diameters. 

Thefe are the conftituent parts of 
the Solar Syitem, which is now re- 
ceived and approved as the only 
true fyitem of the/ world, for the 
following reafons. 

1. Itis moft fimple, and agreeable 
tothe tenor of nature in all her ac- 
tions; for by the motions of the 
earth all the phenomena of theheav- 
ens are refolved, which, by other 
hypothefis are inexplicable without 
a great number of other motions. 

2. It is more rational to fuppofe 
the earth moves about the fun, than 
that the huge bodies of the planets, 
the ftupendous body of the fun, and 
the immenfe firmament of ftars, 
fhould all move round the inconfi- 
derable body of the earth every 24 
hours. 

3- The earth moving round the 
fun is agreeable to that general har 
mony, and univerfal law, which all 
other moving bodies of the fyftem 
obferve, viz. ‘ That the fquares of 
the periodical times are as the cubes 
of the diitances:’ But if the fun 
moves about the earth, that law is 
deftroyed, and the general order 
and fymmetry of nature interrupt- 
ed; fince, according to that law, the 
fun would be {fo far from revolving 
about the earth in 365 davs, that it 
would require no lefs than 5196 
years to accomplifh one revolution. 

4- Did the fun obferve the uni- 
verfal law, and yet revolve in 365 
days, its diftance ought not to be 
-@bove 310 femi-diameters of the 
earth; whereas it is eafy to prove it 
as really above 20,000 femi-diame- 


sers diftant from us. 
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5. The fun is the fountain of light 
and heat, which it irradiates thro’ 
all the fyftem; and therefore it 
ought to be placed in the centre, 
that fo all the planets may at all 
times have it in an uniform and e- 

-quable manner: For, 

6. If the earth was inthe centre, 
and the fun and planets revolved a- 
bout it, the planets would then, like 
the comets, be fcorched with heat 
when neareft the fun, and frozen 
with cold in their aphelia, or great- 
eft diftance; which is not to be fup- 
pofed. 

7: Ifthe fun is placed in the cen- 
tre of the fyftem, we have then the 
rational hypothefis of the planets 
being all moved about the fun by 
the univerfal law or power of grav- 
ity arifing from its vaft body; and 
every thing will anfwer to the laws 
of circular motion, and central forc- 
es: But otherwife we are wholly in 
the dark, and know nothing of the 
laws and operations of nature. 

8. But happily we are able to give 
not only reafon, but demontftrative 
proofs, that the fun does poffefs the 
centre of the fyftem, and that the 
planets move about it at the diftance 
and in the order above afligned; 
The firft of which is, That Mercu- 
ry and Venus are ever obferved te 
have two conjunétions with the fun, 
bat no oppofition; which could not 
happen, unlefs the orbits of thofe 
planets lay within the orbit of the 
earth. 

9. The fecond is, That Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, have each their 
conjunétions and oppofitions to the 
fun, alternate andfucceflively; which 
could not be, unlefstheirorbits were 
exterior to the orbit of the earth. 

to. In the third place, the great 
eft elongation or diftance of Mercue 
ry from the fun is but about 20 de« 
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grees, and that of Venus but about 
47; which perfectly anfwers to their 
diftances in the fyftem above affign- 
ed: But in the Prolomean Syitem, 
they might and would fometimes 
be feen 180 degrees from the fun, 
ViZ. in Oppofition to it. 

11. Fourthly, In this difpofition 
of the planets they will all of them 
be fometimes much nearer to the 
earth than at others; the confe- 
quenceof which is, that theirbright- 
nefs and {plendor, and alfo their ap- 
parent diameters, will be proporti- 
onally greater at one time than ano- 
ther: And this we obferve to be 
true every day. Thus the apparent 
diameter of Venus, when greateft, 
is near 66 minutes, but when leaft not 
more than 9 minutes and a half; of 


Mars, when greateft, it is 21 mi-- 


nutes, but when leaft no more than 
2 minutes anda half; whereas by 
the Ptolomeanhypothefis they ought 
always to be equal. 

12. The fifth is, That when the 
planets are viewed with a good te- 
lefcope they appear with different 
phafes, or with different parts of 
their bodies enlightened. Thus Ve- 
nus is fometimes new, then horned, 
after that dichotomifed, then gib- 
bous, afterwards full; and foincreaf- 
es and decreafes her light, in the 
fame manner as the moon, and as 
the Copernican Syftem requires. 

13. The fixth is, That the plan- 
ets, allof them, fometimes appear 
direst in motion, fometimes retro- 
grade, and at other times ftationary. 
Thus Venus, as fhe pafles from her 
greateft elongation weftward to her 
greateft elongation eaftward, will 
appear direct in motion, but retro- 
grade as fhe paffes from the latter 
to the former; and when fhe is in 
thofe points of greateft diftance 
from the fun, ‘fhe feems for fome 
time ftationary: All which is necef- 
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fary uponthe Copernican hypothe- 
fis, but cannot happen in any other. 

14. The feventh is, That the bo- 
dies of Mercury and Venus, in their 
lower conjunctions with the fun, 
are hid behind the fun’s body; and, 
in the upper conjunctions, are feen 
to pafs over the fun’s body or difk 
in form of a black round {potr: 
Which is neceffary in the Coperni- 
can, but impoflible in the Prolomean 
Syitem. 

15. The eight is, That the times 
in which thefe conjunGions, oppo- 
fitions, ftations, and retrogradations 
of the planets happen, are not fuch 
as they would be, were the earth at 
reft in its orbit; but precifely fuch 
as would happen, were the earth to 
move, and ail the planets in the pe- 
riods above afligned them: And 
therefore this, and no other, can be 
the true fyftem of the world; and 
it will ftand the eternal teft of fu- 
ture ages, for, ‘ Mighty is the force 
* of truth, and fhall prevail.’ 
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A Sxetcu of the History of Pus- 
LOSOPHY, from the Revivar of 
Letrers fo the prefent Period. 

(Continued from page 447.) 
The Sect of PARMENIDES. 
F this fect Telefio of Cofenza 
was the reftorer. After hav- 
ing laid a foundation of Greek and 

Latin, he went to ftudy philofophy 

at Padua, and applied himfelf at the 

fame time to mathematics; by the 
affiftance of which he threw fome 
lights upon natural knowledge.— 

Difgafted at the unmeaning terms 

with which the Peripatetic phi- 

lofophy is replete, he was willing 
to ftrike out into a new path, and 

{ubmitted {evera! of his opinions te 
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the learned at Rome. We refufed 
the epifeopal fee of Cofenza which 
was ofered him, chafing rather to 
marry; and dedicated his time to 
the culture of philofophy. Upon 
becoming a widover, he redoubled 
his application to ftudy; and exam- 
iniax the works of Ariftotle tho- 
ronehly, he compefed a work in 
wich hepropofedoverturniag them 
entirely. Having been called to Na 
ples tothe profvifor’s chair,he there 
founded an academy, which was 
called the ‘elifian, or Confentian 
School. He died in 1588. 

His philof>phy was partly Eclee- 
tic and partly Didaétic; that is to 
fay, he was employed in building 
up and pulling down. With Par- 
menides he made heat and cold the 
principles of all things; to which he 
added matter, but merely paflive, 
and fubjet entirely to the influences 
of the two former. 

From the oppofite effects of the 
two former upon the latter, he de- 
duced all the phazaomena of nature. 
He had fome principles alfo 
which were peculiar to himfelf; as 
that the earth was cold, that the 
heavens were luminous, that the 
plants had fouls, Sc. 





The Ionic Sect. 

CLEMENS Berigard, a native of 
France, was the principal reviver 
of this fet. After having ftudied 
philofophy and phyfic at Paris and 
Aix, he was made fecretary to the 
Grand Duchels of Tufcany, and af- 
erwards profeffor at Pifa, and then 
at Padua. He was a perfon of a pe- 
netrating genius and extenfive eru- 
dition; and to thefe talents was ad- 
ded a large thare of diffimulation; 
fo that his real opinions were but 
feldom known: However, it is un- 
juitly that he has been ranked a- 





mong the number of atheifts. Itis 
certain, that he taught at Padua and 
Pifa the whole doctrine of Ariftotle, 
concerning the origin of things, in 
a manner that rendered his infideli- 
ty ftrongly fufpected; but in order 


_ to obviate the ill effedts of this fyf- 


tem, he was at the pains of reviving 
another; namely, that of Anaxago- 
ras, fhewing that thelatter had much 
more rational ideas of the Deitythan 
the former. To give this opinion 
ft:l! greater force, he dreffed up the 
Jonie fyftem with a great parade of 
erudition; but ftill hid fome degree 
of fcepticifm begeath the f{plendor 
of his newly adopted inftitution. 


The Stoic Sect. 

THIS fe& was attempted to be 
renewed by Juftus Lipfius, who 
makes no fivall figure among the” 
learned of the feventeenth century. 
Lipfius was a native of Holland, and 
educated at Cologne. He chiefby 
attached himfelf to the works of Ci- 
cero, with a view to imitate his elo- 
quence of ftyle; but he foon after 
changed this favorite author's me- 
thod for the more clofe and nervons 
manner of Vacitus and Seneca ——— 
Turning himfelf to philofophical en- 
quiries he conceived as much dif- 
guft againft the abfurdities of the 
{chool philofophy as pleafure in 
readmg the agreeable precepts of 
Seneca and Epictetus. He made al- 
fo a great proficiency in the fludy 
of criticifm and antiquities; upon 
which he publifhed, while yet very 
young, feveral works that did him 
honor. He travelled into Italv'to 
encreafe his knowledge; but that 
country being laid waite by the ra- 
vages of war, he went to Vienna, 
and after having refided a fhort time 
in this city, he accepted of a profed- 
forihip at Jena, which he foon re 
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linquithed, and went to Cologne, 
where he married a woman, whofe 
ill temper, in fome meafure, embit- 
tered the remainder of his life. Be- 
ing received as doctor of laws at 
Louvain, he was invited to Lyons 
toreach the Belles Lettres, where 
arriving, he changed to the reform- 
edreligien; which, however, hefoon 
abjured again; and leaving that ¢i- 
ty returned.to Cologne to ‘put him- 
felf ander the protection of the Je- 
fuits of that place, who recommend - 
ed him to the:king of Spain, who 
appointed him, with a-large falary, 
to be one of the profeffors at Lou- 
vain. It muft be confefled, that Lip- 
fins, with all ‘his faules, had a great 
fhare of genius and erudition; yet 
the {moothnefs of his ftile, and the 


fhortnefs of his periods, which-feem 


hike.inftantaneous flashes of hghten- 
ing, in fome -meafure fatigue the 
reader in the end. -Befides what-he 
wrote concerning jurifpradence and 
polity, he formed a defign of ‘re- 
eftablifhing all the doctrines of the 
Stoics, as well in phyfics as in-mo- 
rals; and his works upen this fub- 
je&t are replete with erudition.— 
However he is not equally fuccels - 
ful throughout. Inmany places:he 
miftook the real {pirit of the Stoical 
maxims; and fuffering himfelf to be 
dazzled by the high founding peri- 
ods, and ungrounded affertions of 
‘the fe&t, he frequently overlooked 
the lateat venom which they con- 
cealed. Thus prepoffeficd in their 
favor he often ineuleates, as true 
and conformable 19 Chriftianicy, 
doétrines equally prejudicial to re- 
velation and human fociety. In po- 
litics, he endeavored to aim at the 
eclectic method; but what he wrete 
concerning intolerance was anlwer- 
zed. by many with great force and 
precifion. He pretended to adhere 
Vor. II. No. 5. 
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ftridlytoshe conftancy in ation or 
fufferings which the Stotcs profet . 
fed, and yet.in every part of his con - 
duct his actions betrayed the weak _ 
nefs of his opinions. Scioppus and 
Gataker may.be reckoned among 
the number of his difciples. 


The Sect of Democritus and 
Epicurus. 

WE may mention curforilythe at- 
tempts of one Magenus, a profeffor 
Of Italy, to revive the opinions of 
Democritus, and to eftablith the 
doétrine of atoms; but the attempt 
was ineffectual, and fcarce deferves 
a place in the hiftory of learning.— 
But it was otherwife with the endea < 
vors of Gaflendi, a canon of Digne, 
who was one of the moft refpectable 
philofophers of his time. Havirg 
been firft.a Peripatetic, he left that 
§e& for the opinions of Epicurus.— 
He was profeffor of mathe- 
matics at Paris, where he was no 
lefs diftinguifhed by his natural ge- 
nus thanby hisa¢quiredknowledge, 
and ftill more by the moral reé@i- 
tude of his.life. He had read with 
care all the ancients, but particular 
ly the philofophers and mathemati~ 
cians. Hewas-not o abfurd as to 
adopt Epicuriim in its whole ex- 
tent, and had too much fagacity not 
to difcever the immoral and impi- 
ous tendency of fome of its princi~ 
ples. However, he was of opinion 
that a fyftem might be formed from 
it equally adapted to found philofo- 
phy and true religion. He, there- 
fore, -buik bis dectrine upon the 
foundation of the Atomic philoto- 
phy, and made ufe of the princi- 
ples of that feétim fech a fpecious 
manaer that feveral of the learned 
preferred his opinion w thofe of 
Des Cartes. Thus there wes form- 
eda fect of Gaflendifts, who were 

4D 
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held in fome degree of reputation, 
and among whom Bernier, Neure, 
and Charleton, held the principal 
places. 





A Compendium of the cece’ 
GREECE. 

(Continued from page 453-) 
The RELIGION of GREECE. 
The Grecian Priefts. 

Quef HAT were the duties 

be: of priefts among the 
Grecians? 

Anfw. Firft they prayed to the 
gods in favor of others, and inftruct- 
ed others to pray for themfelves. 

adly, They ferved as interpreters 
between God and mortals, by con- 
veying the will of the gods to 
men, in expounding oracles, and 
other religious figns, and the devo- 
tion of mento the gods, by offerns 
ing facrifices, and oe 


rites. 

9 Inwhat eftimation were priefts 
in ancrent Greece? 

A-In early ages, kings and priefts 
were the fame. The Lacedemo- 
nian kings, immediately upon their 
acceflion to their government, took 
upon them the priefthood of the 
celeftial Jupiter; and the charaéter 
of priefthood was always held ve- 
nerable, 

Q, What were the qualifications 
of the priefthood ? 

A. To be found, perfeét, entire, 
and without any thing fuperfluous 
in their perfons; to be pure and un- 
corrupt in their morals, and tempe- 
rate and chafte in their manner of 
living. 

2. Was therefany fubordination 
among their priefts ? 

A. Yes, in every place they had 
ahigh prieft, who was over the o- 
thers, and performed the moft holy 
myfteries of religion: there was 
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likewife a holy order called the Pa- 
rafite, who gathered in the revenues 
and fhared in the emoluments of the 
priefthood : the public criers aflift- 
ed at facrifices, and ferved as cooks 
for the victim. 

Q, Were there any other order 
of priefts ? 

A. Yes: the Protoloi, or the fer- 
vants of the gods, was an order of 
priefts who always waited upon the 
gods, and whofe prayers the peo- 
ple defired at facrifices ; fo that they 
feem to have been the curates of the 
other priefts. 

2. How were thefe inferior or- 
ders maintained? 

A, By the facrifices, and other 
holy offerings. 

2, What were the particular 
fhares they had of thofe ? 


A. The Protoloi, or fervants of 
‘the gods, had the fkin and feet ; and 
the tongues were the fees of the 
ceryces, or public criers. The reft, 
probably, was divided between the 
high prieft and the priefts in ordi- 
nary. 

Q, Had no particular places pe- 
culiar inftitutions of priefthood? | 

A. Among the Opuntians there 
were two priefts, ‘one of which be- 
longed to the chief and celeftia} 
gods, the other to the demi- gods. 
At Athens every god almoft had a 
chief: prieft, that prefided ovyer- the 
reft; the Delphians had five-chief 
priefts, who helped to perform the 
holy rites with the prophets that 
had the care of the oracle. 


2. Was there any other particu- 
lar inftitution of priefthood? 

A. Yes: every village of the 
Athenians maintained, at the public 
charge, certain Parafici in honor of 
Hercules. 


2. How came the word Paralic 


iato coutempt? 
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A. The magiftrates, for the pab- 
lic eafe, obliged fome of the wealth- 
ier fort to take them to their own 
tables, and entertain them at thejr 
own coft; whence this word in lat- 
ter ages, fignified one that for the 
fake of a dinner conforms bimielf 
to every body’s humour. 


Their Temples, Altars and Images. 


9, What was the firft origin of 
temples among the Greeks? 

A. {it is generally thought by 
learned men, that temples owe their 
firft original to the fuperftitious re- 
verence and devotion paid by the 
ancients to the memory of their de- 
ceafed friends: and as moft of the 
gods were men confecrated on 
the account of fome public benefit’ 
conferred on mankind ; fo moft of 
the temples are thought to have 
been atfirft only ftately monuments 
in honor of the dead. 

2. By what means came thofe 
tombs to be converted into temples? 

A. Becaufe it was ufual to offer 
prayers, facrifices, and libations, at 
all fepulchres. 

Q, Were the Greeks magnificent 
in their temples ? 

A. Yes: no charge was fpared 
upon them, nor any part of divine 
worhip, that they. might exprefs 
the great refpect they had for the 
gods, and create a reverence of the 
deities in their votaries. 

-2, Was there no exception to 
this magnificence ? 

A. Yes: Lycurgus enacted, that 
the gods fhould be ferved with as 
little expence as poflible. 

2, What reaion did he give for 
this? 

A, Left at any time the fervice of 
the gods fhould be intermitted by 
the ftate, being unable to fupport 
great magnificence ia their worlhip. 
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. Were there no particular 
forms of building temples to parti- 
ticular gods? 

A. Almoft every god had a form 
of building peculiar to himfelf; the 
Doric pillars and order were facred 
to Jupiter, Mars and Hercules ; the 
Jonicto Bacchus, Apollo and Diana; 
the Corinthian to Vefta the virgin. 

Q. Was this rule always ob- 
ferved? 

4. No: fometimes feveral, or 
the whole of the orders were em- 
ploved upon’one temple. 

Q.1n what cafes did this happen? 

A. When the temple was either 
dedicated to feveral gods, or to fome 
of thofe gods who were thought to 
prefide over feveral things. 

Q, Whatwere the ufual places on 
which temples were built? 

A. Thofe in the cduntry were 
generally furrounded with groves 
facred to the tutelar deity of the 
place; but where thofe could not be 
had, as in cities and large towns, 
they were built amongtt and even 
adjoining to the common houfes. 

9, Were there no exceptions to 
this cuftom. 

4. Yes: The Tanagreans built 
their temples in places of retire- 
ment. 

2, What was the general fitua- 
tion of the Greek temples? 

A. It the place would permit, it 
was contrived that the windows 
being opéned, they might receive 
the rays of the rifing fun ; the fronr 
was towards the weit, and the al- 
tars and ftatues towards the eatft. 

2, What was the reafon for this? 


A. Becaufe all heathens anciently 
worfhipped with their faces towards 
the eaft. 

9, How were templés civi- 
ded ? 
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A. Without and within the perir- 
yanterion. 

Q. What was the perirranterion? 

A. lecwasa veflel (afealiy ftone 
er brafs) filled with holy water, 
‘with which all thofe that were ad+ 
mittedto the facrifices were {prink- 
Jed, and beyond which it was not 
Jawful for any one that was profane 
to pafs. 

Q. Is this opinion univerfally re- 
ceived? 

A. No: others have written that 
at ftood at the entrance of the Ady- 
tum, into which it was not lawful 
for any ane but the priefts to come. 

Q. What were the principal paris 
of their temples ? 

A. The veitry, which ftood at 
the upper end; the ftatue, the altar 
and the nef. 

Q. What was the ufe af theveltry? 

A. It feems ta have been the 
treafury for the church, and for any 
who, fearing the fecurity of his 
wealth, committed it to the cufto- 
dy of the priefts, as Xenophon is 
seported to have done at the temple 
of Diana at Ephefus. 

. Of what materials were the 
flatues made? 

A. Among the ancient Greeks 
they were generally of wood, and 
for the moft part of cyprefs, oak, 
ebony, cedar, box, yew, and the 
roots of the olives, of which the 
lefler images were ufualiy made. 

Q. Did they obferve no other 
perticular direction in the choice 
of thefe wees? 

A. Yes: thole trees which were 
facred to any ged, were generally 
thought moft acceptable to him, 
and therefore Jupiter’s ftatue was 


made af oak; Venus’s of myrtle ; 


Hercules’s of poplar ; Minerya’s of 
the olive tree, &c. 


Q. Were they always. made of 
wood ? 


A. No: i they were 
made of ftone, fometimes. of black 
ftone, ta denote the invifibility of 
the gods: marble and ivory were. 
frequently ufed, and fometimes cla 
and chalk ; and lat of ail gold, fil- 
ver, brafs, and all other metals. 

A. In themiddle of the temple on 
pedeftals raiied higher than the al- 
tar, and inclofed with rails. 

Q. How were their altars placed? 

A. Towards the eaft, and thofe 
in the temples were always lower 
than the ftatues of the gods. 

Q. Were their altars all alike? 

A. They differed. according to 
the diverfity of the gods to whom 
they were confecrated. The gods 
above had their altars raifed ap a 
great height from the ground ; but 
thofe of Vefta,the earth and the fea, 
were low. To the heroes they {a 
crificed upon altars. clofe to the 
ground, ‘The fubterrancan, or in- 
fernal gods, had, inftead of altars, 
little ditches or weaches, digged 
for that purpofe. 

Q.What were thofe altars. madeof ? 

A. Of earth heaped together, 
fometimes of: afhes, as was that of 
the Olympian Jupiter before men- 
tioned, which was made of the athes 
of burnt facrifices. 

. Where were thofe altars 
erected before temples were in ufe ? 

A. Sometimes in groves, fome- 
times in other places, and often in 
the highways for the conveniency 
of travellers. The terreftrial gods 
had their altars in low places, but 
the celeftial were worfhipped on the 
4ops of mountains. —~ 
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‘Q. Where did they then facri- made an afylum ; and Ajax had 
‘am aie Her ren ear 
A. Sometimes the . bare ean. 
ground, and - noe onli a turf — was the firft afylum 
of green earth. a 
- Q. What ceremonies were ob-. ~ A, Some fay at Athens by the 
ferved in confecrating altars and Heraclidz, to protect thofe children 
. > » who fled from the feverity of their 
A.-A& woman neatly dreffed in fathers; and others at Thebes, by 
le vefture, brought on her Cadmus, for all forts of criminals. 
Tes peuel eles pellsabbcons, Q. How jong did the‘e privileges 
a" ‘and the like, which they fa- fubhiit ? 
 tdieed 18 Gresivadhs fortheir firft A. Till the days of our Savioun, 
food. ite ty 2 


; . when T iberiusCzi/ar abolifhed them 
Q. Were thofe ceremoniesalways ing all, excepting thofe belonging 
wbferved on fuch occafions ? to Juno Samio, and one of the tem- 


A. No: that of confecrating ima- ples of Afculapius. 
ges was oc summed 
utting acrown upon them, anoint- : 
eo with oil, and then offer- 4 concife Reerony of Rom. 
ing prayers and oblations to them ; Fram the Creation of the Decemyi- 
fometimes they would add-an exe- %4» ¢2 the Extinction of that Office. 
cration againft all that fhould pre- (Concluded from page 459.) 
fame to profane them, and infcribe Te military tribunes being de- 
upon them the name of the deity, pofed, the confuls once mote 
and the caufe of their dedication? came into office; and, in order to 
Q. What privileges were annex- lighten the weight of bufinef$ which 
ed by the ancient Greeks to tem- they were obliged to fuftain, a new 
ples, ftatues and altars ? office was erected, namely, that of 
A. That of protecting offenders; Cenfors, to be chofen every fifth 
fo that if a malefactor fledto them, year. Their bufinefs was to take an 
he could not be forced from thence. eftimate of the number and eftates 
Q. Were no particular temples ofthe people, and todiftribute them 
afylums for particular crimes ? into their proper claffes; to infpect 
A. Yes, very often ; for inftance, into the lives and manners of their 
the temple of Diana protected fellow-citizens; to degrade fenators 
‘debts, and that of Thefues flaves for mifcondud; to difgraceknights, 
and others of mean condition, who and to turn down plebeians fram 
were oppreft either by their mafters their tribes into an inferior in cafe 





or by men in power. of mifdemeanor. The two firk cen- 
Q. Were thofe privileges pecu- fors were Papirius and Sempronius, 
jiar to the gods? both patricians; and from this or- 


‘A. They fometimes extendedto der they continued to be ele@ed tor 
the ftatues and monuments of he- near an hundred years. 
goes, and other great perfonages. This newcreationfervedtoreftare 
Thus thefepulchre of Achilles on peace for fome time among the or- 
‘the Sigean thore, was in after ages ders; and a triumph gained over 
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the Volfcians by Geganius the con-: 
ful, added to the univerfal fatisfac- 
tion that reigned among the people. 

This calm, however, was but of 
fhort continuance; for, fome time 
after, a famine prefling hard upon 
the poor, the ufual complaints a- 
gainft the rich were renewed; and 
thefe, as before, proving ineffectual, 
produced new feditions. The con- 
fuls were accufed of negleét in not 
having laid in proper quantities of 
corn; they however difregarded the 
murmurs of the populace, content 
with exerting all their care in at- 
zempts to fupply the prefling necef- 


fities. Butthough they did all that . 


could be expected from active ma- 
giftrates in providing and diftribut- 
ing provifions to the poor, yet Spu- 
rius Melius, a rich knight, who had 
purchafed up all the corn of Tufca- 
ny, by far outfhone them in libera- 
lity. Thisdemagogue, inflamed with 
a fecret defire of becoming power- 
ful bythe contentions in the ftate, 
diftributed corn in great quantities 
among the poorer fort each day, till 
his houfe became the afylum of all 
fuch as wifhed to exchange a life of 
labor for one of lazy dependence. 
When he had thus gained a fuffici- 
ent number of partizans, he procur- 
ed large quantities of arms to be 
brought into his houfe by night, 
and formed a confpiracy, by which 
he was to obtain the command, 
while fome of the tribunes, whom he 
had found means to corrupt, were to 
a& under him in feizing upon the 
liberties of his country. Minucius 
foondiicovered the plot,andinform. 
ing the fenate thereof, they imme- 
- diately formed a refolution of creat- 
ing a dictator, who fhould have the 
_ power of quelling the confpiracy 
without appealing to the people.— 
. Cincinnatus, who was now eighty 
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vears old, was chofen once more to 
refcue his country from impending 
danger. He began by fummoning 
Malius to appear, who refufed to 
obey. He next fent Ahala, the maf- 
ter of his horfe, to force him; whe 
meeting him in the Forum, and pref- 
fing Melius to follow him to the 


. diétator’s tribunal, upon his refufal 


Ahala killed him upon the f{pot.— 
The di@ator applauded the refolu- 
tion of his officer, and commanded 
the confpirator’s goods to be fold, 


_and his houfe to be demolifhed, dif- 


repels his ftores among the peo~ 
ple. 

The tribanes of the people were 
much enraged at the death of Mz- 
lius; and, in order to punifh the fe- 
nate at the next election, inftead of 
confals, infifted upon reftoring their 
military tribunes. With this the fe- 
nate were obliged to comply. The 
next year, however, the government 
returned to its ancient channel, and 
confuls were chofen, 


The Veians had long been the ri- 
vals of Rome; they had ever taken 
the opportunity of its internal di- 


_ftrefles to ravage its territories, and 


had even threatened its ambafladors, 
fent to complain of thefe injuries, 
with outrage. It feemed now,there- 
fore, determined that the city of 
Veii, whatever it fhould coft, was 
to fall; and the Romans according- 
ly fat regularly down before it, pre- 
pared for along and painful refift- 
ance. The ftrength of the place 
may be inferred from the continu- 
ance of the fiege, which lafted ten 
years; during which time the army 
continued encamped round it, lying 
in winter under tents made of the 
fkins of beafts, and in fummer driy- 
ing on the operations of the attack. 
Various was the fuccefs, and many 


were the commanders who directed 
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the fiege; fometimes all the befieg- 
ers works were deftroyed, and ™a- 
ny of their men cut off by fall es 
from the town; fometimes they 
were annoyed by an army of Veians, 
who attempted to bring affiftance 
from without. <A fiege fo bloody 
feemed to threaten depopulation to 
Rome itfelf, by draining its forces; 
fo that a law was obliged to be made 
for all the bachelors to marry the 
widows of the foldiers who were 
flain. In order to carry it on with 
greater vigor, Furius Camillus was 
created dictator, and to him was en- 
trafted the fole power of managing 
the long protracted war. Camillus, 
who, without intrigue or any folici- 
tation, had raifed himéfelf to the firft 
eminence in the ftate, had been 
made one of the cenfors fome time 
before, and was confidered as the 
head of that office; he was after- 
wards made a military tribune, and 
had in this poft gained feveral ad- 
vantages over the enemy. It was his 
great courage and abilities in the a- 
bove offices that made him thought 
moft worthy to ferve his country on 
this prefling occafion. Upon his ap- 
pointment numbers of the people 
flocked to his ftandard, confident of 
fuccefs under fo experienced a com- 
mander. Confcious, however, that 
he was unable to take the city by 
ftorm, he fecretly wrought a mine 
into it with vaft labor, which open- 
ed into the midft of the citadel.— 
Certain thus of fuccefs, and finding 
the city incapable of relief, he fent 
to the fenate, defiring that all who 
chofe to fhare in the plunder of the 
Veiifhouldimmediatelyrepair to the 
army. Then giving his men direc- 
tions how to enter at the breach, the 
city was inftantly filled with his le- 
gions, to the amazement and con- 
fternation of the befieged, who but 
@ moment before liad refted in per- 
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fe fecurity. Thus, like afecond > 
Troy, was'the city of Veii taken af- 
ter aten years fiege, and with its 
fpoils enriched the conquerors ; 
while Camillus himfelf, wanf{ported 
with the honor of having fubdued 
the rival of his native country, wi- 
umphed after the manner of the 
kings of Rome, having his chariot 
drawn by four milk-white horfes; a 
diftinction which did not fail to dif- 
guft the majority of the fpectators, 
as they confidered thofe as facred, 
and more proper for doing honor 
to their gods than their generals. 
Good fortune attended Camillus 
in another expedition againft the 
Falifci; he routed their army, and 
befieged their capital city Falerii, 
which threatened a long and vigor- 
ous refiftance. The reduétion of 
this little place would have been 
fcarce worth mentioning, were it 
not for an action of she Roman ge- 
neral, that has done him more cre. 
dit with pofterity than all his other 
triumphs united. A fchoolmafter, 
who had the care of the children 
belonging to the principle men of 
the city, having found means to de- 
coy them into the Roman camp, of- 
fered to put them into the hands of 
Camillus, as the fureft means of in- 
ducing the citizens to a fpeedy fur- 
render. The general was ftruck with 
the treachery ofa wretch, whofe da- 
ty it was to protect innocence, and 
not to betray it: he for fome time 
regarded the traitor with a ftern air, 
but a laft finding words, * Execra- 
ble villain,’ cried the noble Roman, 
* offer thy abominable propofals to 
creatures like thyfelf, and not to 
me; what though we be the ene- 
mies of your city, yet there are na- 
tural tics that bind all mankind, 
which fhould never be broken—— 
there are duties required from us in 
war as well as in peace: we fight 
not againgt aa age of innocence but 
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againit men; men who have ufed us 
ill indeed, but yet whofe cri-nes are 
virtues when compared to thine.— 
Again’t fuch bale arts tet ic be my 
duty to ufe only Roman arts, the 
arts of valor and of arms.’ So fay- 
ing, he immediately ordered him to 
be ftript, his hands tied behind him, 
and in thet ignominious manner to 
be whipped into the town by his 
own fcholars, This generous be- 
havior in Camillus effected more 
than his arms could do: the mee 
fhrates i 
na vg Wily eo 
millus the conditions of their fur- 
render, who only fined them a fum 
of money to fatisfy his army, and 
received them under the protection 
and tto the alliance of Rome. 
Notwithftanding the veneration 
which the virtues of Camillus had 


‘excited abroad, they feemed but 


little adapted to bring over the re- 
fpe&t of the turbulent tribunes at 
home, as they raifed fome fréth ac- 
eufation againft him every day. To 
the charge of being an oppofer 
to Veil, they added that of his hay- 
ing concealed a part of the plunder 
that city, particularly two brazen 
gates for his own ufe, and appoint. 


ed him aday on which to appearbe- ; 


fore the people. Camillus 


their itude, refolved 
Sey teatnes 
bracing his children, 
pared to depar from Rome. "He 
wet psd ne by fore agnchal 
‘the gat unattended, on > 
‘and unlamenced. There ‘he could 
furpats his ion no longer, 
‘bur turning his face to the Capitol, 
‘end lifting up his hands to heaven, 





fo faying, he paft forward to take 
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their favage appearance, 
the athitance, or, at the ° 
dee dee hoes ae vo 
who had it a maxim nev. 
er to refule to the diftrefied, 
bafladors to Gauls to dilfeede 
them from their enterprize, and to 
thew the injuftice of the irraption. 
» Three young fenators 
Fabs od ome oe tone 
who feemed more fitted for the field 
than the cabinet. Brenaus received 
them with a degree of complaifance 
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that bat little of the barbani - 


an; defiring to know the baii- 
nefs of their embafly, was anfwer- 


right to the many cities they had 
conquered; and that he had parti 
cular reafons of refentment againft 
the people of Cluftom, as they re- 
fufed to with thofe lands, which 
they neither hands to till nor 
inhabitants to occupy. The Roman 
ambafladors, who were but lirde 
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directed only again Rome. They 
went on without doing the leaft in- 
jary im their march, full beeartnag 
vengeance only againft the Romans; 
and a terrible cogagement foon af- 
ter enfeed, in winch the Romans 
were defeated near the nver Alba, 
with the lots of sear fiery thoufand 
men. 


Rome thes deprived of al! fuc. 
cour prepared for every extremity, 
The inbabirants endeavored to hide 
themfelves in fome of the ncigh- 
boring towns, or refolved to await 
the cooqueror’s fury, and end their 
liwes with the ruin of thew native 
city. But, more particelar!y the an- 
cient fenators aod priefts, flrock 
with religiows enthafaim oo this 
occahon, refolwed to devote their 
lives to atone for the crimes of the 
people, and, hale ted in the robes of 
ceremony, placed ungnfclres in the 
Forum oo their ivory chairs. The 
Gauls in the mean time were giving 
a loofe to their triumph in fharing 
and enjoying the plunder of the ¢- 
pemy's camp. Had they immedi- 
ately marched to Reme upon yain- 
ing the vidtory, the Capitol iticif 
had been taken; bet they contine- 
ed two days feafting upon the field 
of batrle, and, with barbarows plea- 
fure, eruling ama ® ther flangh. 
tered enemecs. On the third day af - 
ter the ridtory, the cafineis of which 
tach amazed the Gash, Brenoes 
appeared with all he forces before 
the city. He was at fit much ior- 
pried to hod the gates wile onen 
to receive hum, and the walls de. 
fer cicis; fo that he began to im- 
pute the unguarced Gre stran of the 
pie to a fratagem of the Romans, 
After proper precauiwns he enters 
ed the city, and, morcheng sorte the 
Forum, theve behckd the samcuent fc. 
esters intueg .¥ osder, videre- 
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ing a profound filence, unmoved 
and undaunted. The fplendid ha- 
bits, the majeftic gravity, and the 
venerable looks of thefe o}d men, 
who had all, in their time, borne 
the higheft offices of the ftate, awed 
the barbarous enemyinto reverence; 
they took them to be the tutelar 
deities of the place, and begin to 
offer blind adoration, till one, more 
forward than the reft, put forth his 
hand to ftroke the beard of Papy- 
rius; an infult the noble Roman 
could not endure, but lifting up his 
ivory fceptre, ftruck the favage to 
the ground. ‘This feemed asa fig- 
nal for genéral flaughter. Papyrius 
fell firft, and all the reft thared his 
fate, without mefcy or diftinAion. 
—Thus the fierce invaders purfued 
their flaaghter for three days fuc- 
eefhvely, {paring neither fex nor 
age, and then fetting fire to the ci- 
ty, burnt every houfe to the ground. 

All the hopes of Rome were now 
placed in the Capitol; every thing 
without that fortrefs was but an ex- 
tenfive fcene of mifery, defolation, 
and defpair. Brennus firft {ummon- 


but in vain; he then refolved to be- 
fjege it in form, and hemmed it 
round with his army. Neverthelefs, 
the Romans repelled his attempts 
with great bravery; defpair hadfup- 
plied them with that perfeverance 
and vigor which they feemed to 
want when in profperity. 

In the mean while, Brennus car- 
ried on the fiege with extreme ar- 
dor. He hoped, in time, to ftarve 
the garrifon into a capitulation; but 
they, fenfible of his intent, although 


they were in aétual want, caufed‘ 


feveral loaves to be thrown into his 
camp, to convince him of the futili- 
ty of fuch expeétations. His hopes 
failing in this, were foon after re- 
vived, when dome of his foldicrs 
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came to inform him that they had 
difcovered fome footfteps which led 
up to the rock, and by which they 
fuppofed the Capitol might be fur- 
prifed. Accordingly, a chofen bo- 
dy of his men were ordered by night 
upon this dangerous fervice, which 
they with great labor and difficulty 
almoft effected: They were now 
got upon the very wall; the Roman 
centinal was fait afleep; their dogs 
within gave no fignal, and all pro- 
mifed an inftant victory, when the 
garrifon was awaked by the gab- 
bling of fome facred geefe that had 
been kept in the temple of Juno.— 
The befieged foon perceived the 
imminence of their danger, and 
each fnatched the weapon he could 
inftantly find, ran to oppofe the af 
failants. Manlius, a patrician of ac- 
knowledged bravery, was the firft 
who exerted all his ftrength, and 
infpired courage by his example.— 
He boldly mounted the rampart, 
and, at one effort, threw two Gauls 
headlong down the precipice: o- 
thers: foon came to his afliftance, 


_and the walls were clearcd of the 
ed it, with threats, to furrender, ' 


enemy in a {pace of time fhorter 
than that employed in the recital. 


From this time forward the hopes 
of the barbarians began to decline, 
and Brennus wifhed for an oppor~ 
tunity of raifing the fiege with cre- 
dit. His foldiers had often cunfer- 
ences with the befieged while upon 
duty, and the propofals for an ac- 
commodation were wifhed for by 
the common men before the chiefs 
thought of a congrefs.. At length 
the commanders on both fides came 
to an agreement that the Gauls 
fhédld immediately quite the city 
and territories of Rome, upon being 
paid a thoufand pounds weight of 

Id. This agreement being con- 

rmed by oath on either fide, the 


gold was brought forth; but, upog , 
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weighing,the Gauls attempted frau- 
dulently to kick the beam, of which 
the Romans complaining, Brennus 
infultingly caft his {word and belt 
into the fcale, crying out, that the 
only portion of the vanquifhed was 
to fuffer. By this reply the Romans 


. faw that they were at the victor’s 


mercy,and knewitwas in vain toex- 
poftulate againit any conditions he 


fhould be pleafed to impofe. But 


in this very junéture, and while 
they were thus debating upon the 
payment, it was told them that Ca- 
miilus, their old general, was at the 
head of a large army, haftening to 
their relief, and entering the gates 
of Rome. Camillus a¢tually appear- 
ed foon after, and enteri:ig the place 
of controverfy, with the air cf ene 
who was refolved not to fuffer im- 
pofition, demanded the caufe of the 
conteft; gf which being informed, 
he ordered the gold to be taken and 
carried back to the Capitol, ‘ For it 
has ever been,’ cried he, ‘ the man- 
ner with us Romans to ranfom our 
country, not with gold, but with 
iron; it is I only that am to make 
peace, as being the dictator of 
Rome, and my {word alone fhall 
purchale it.” Upon this a battle en- 
fued, in which the Gauls were en- 
tirely routed; and fuch a Slaughter 
followed, that the Roman territo- 
ries were foon cleared of their for- 
midable invaders. 

The city being @ne continued 
heap of ruins, except the Capitol, 
and the greateft number of its for- 
mer inhabitants having gone to take 
refuge in Veti, the tribunes of the 
people urged for the removal of the 
poor remains of Rome to Veii, 
where they. might have houfes to 
fhelter, and walls to defend them. 
On this occafioa Camillus attempt- 
ed to appeafe them with al! the arts 
of perluafion, obferying that it was 
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unworthy of them, both as Romans 
and as men, to defert the venerable 
feats of their anceftors, where they 
had been encouraged, by repeated 
marks of divine approbation, to re- 
move to, and inhabit a city which 
they had conquered, and which 
wanted even the good fortune of 
defending itfelf. By thefe and fuch 
like remonftrances he prevailed up- 
on the people to go contentedly to 
work; and Rome foon began to rife 
from its alhes. 

We have already feen the brave- 
ry of Manlius in defeading the Ca- 
pitol, and faving the laft remains of 
Rome. For this the people were by 
no means ungrateful, having built 
him an houfe near the place where 
his valor was fo confpicuous, and 
having appointed him a public fund 
for his fupport. Byt he afpired at 
being not only equal to Camillus, 
but to be fovereign of Rome, With 
this view he labored to ingratiate 
himfelf with the populace, paid 
their debts, and railed at the patri- 
cians, whom he called their oppref- 
fors. The fenate was not ignorant 
of his difcourfes nor his defigns, 
and created Cornelius Coffus dicia- 
tor, with a view to crub the ambiti- 
tion of Manlius. The dictator fvon 
finifaed an expedition againft the 
Volicians by a victory; and upon 
his return called Manlius to an ac- 
count for his conduct. Manlius, 
however, was too much the darling 
of the populace to be affe&ted by 
the power ot Coffus, who was o- 
bliged to lay down his office, and 
Manlius was carried from confine- 
ment in triumph through the citv. 
This fuccefe only ferved to enflame 
his ambition. He now began to 
talk of a divifion of the lands among 
the people; infinuated that there 
fhould be no diftinctions in the ftates 


and, to give weightto his difcourt- 


— reel. 
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es, always appeared at the head of 
a large body of the dregs of the 
people, whom his largenefs had 
made his followers. The city be- 
ing thus filled with fedition and 
clamour, the fenate had recourfe to 


another expedient, and to oppofe. 


the power of Camillus to that of 
the demagogue. Camillus accord- 
ingly being made one of the milita- 
ry tribunes, appointed Manlius a 
day to anfwer for his life. The place 
in which he was tried was near the 
Capitol, where, when he was accuf- 
ed of fedition, and of afpiring at fo- 
vereignty, he only turned his eyes, 
and, pointing thither, put them in 
mind of what he had there done for 
his country. T he multitude, whofe 
compafhon, or whofe juftice feldom 
iprings from rational motives, re- 
fufed to condemn him, while he 
pleaded in fight of the Capitol; but 
when he was brought from thence 
tthe Peteline Grove,and wherethe 
Capitol was nolongertobefeen, they 
condemned him to be thrown head- 
long from the Tarpeian rock. Thus 
the place which had been the theatre 
of his glory became that of his pu- 
nifhment and infamy. His houfe, in 
which his confpiracies had been fe- 
cretly carried on, was ordered to 
be razed to the ground, and his fa- 
mily were forbidden ever after to 
affume the name of Manlius. 

In this manner therefore the Ro- 
mans went gradually forward, with 
a mixture of turbulence and fuper- 
ftition within their walls, and fuc- 
cefsful enterprizes without. With 
what an implicit obediencetheyfub- 
mitted to their pontiffs, we have al- 
ready icen in many inftances; and 
how far they might be impelled, e- 
ven to encounter death itfelf at their 
co nmand, willevidentl yappear from 
the behavior of Curtius about this 
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time, who, upon the opening of a 
gulfin the Forum, which the augurs 
affirmed would never clofe up till 
the moft precious things in Rome 
were thrown into it, this heroic man 
leaped with his horfe and armour 
boldly intothe midit, faying, that no-~ 
thing was more truly valuable than 
patriotifm and military virtue. The 
gulph, fay the hiitorians, clofed im- 
mediately upon this, and Curtius 
was never {een after. 





History of the Discovery of 
America, by CunirorHER Co- 
LUMBUS. 

(Continued from page 461.) 
OLUMBUS, who now aflumed 
the title and authority of ad- 

miral and viceroy, called the ifland 
which he had diicovered San Sale 
vader. \cis better known by the 
name of Guanahani, which the na- 
tives gave to it, and is one of that 
large clufter or iflands called the 
Lucaya or Bahama ifles. It is fi- 
tuated above three thoufand miles 
to the weft of Gomera, from which 
the fquadron took its departure, 
and only four degrees to the fouth 
of it; fo little had Columbus de- 
viated from the welterly courfe, 
which he had chofen as the moft 
proper. 

Columbus employed the next 
day in vifiting the coafts of the 
ifland ; and from the univerfal po- 
verty of the inhabitants, he per- 
ceived that this was not the rich 
country for which he fought. But 
conformably to his theory concern~ 
ing the difcovery of thofe regions 
of Afla which ftretched towards 
the eaft, he concluded that San Sal- 
vador was one of the ifles which 
geographers defcribed as fituated 
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in the vaft ocean adjacent to India.” 
Having obferved that moft of the 
people whom he had feen wore 
fimall plates of gold, by way of or 

nament in their noftnis, he eagerly 
inquired where they got that pre- 
cious metal. ‘they pointed towards 
the fouth, and made him compre- 
hend by figns, that gold abounded 
in countries fituated in that quarter. 
Thither he immediately determined 
to direcét his courfe, in full confi- 
dence of finding there thofe opulent 
regions which had been the object 
of his voyage, and would be a re- 
compence for all his toils and dan- 
gers. He took along with him fe- 
ven of the natives of San Salvador, 
that, by acquinmg the Spanifh lan 

guage, they might ferve as guides 
and interpreters ; and thofe inno- 
ent people confidered it as a mark 
of diftinction when they were fe- 
Jeéted to accompany him. 

He faw feveral iflands, and touch- 
ed at three of the largeft, on which 
he beftowed the names of St. Mary 
of the Conception, Fernandina, and 
Habella. But as their foil, produc- 
tions, and inhabitants, nearly re- 
fembled thofe of San Salvador, he 
made no ftayin any of them. He 
inquired every where for gold, and 
received uniformly for aniwer. that 
it was brought from thefouth. He 
followed that courfe, and foon dif- 
covered a country of vaft extent, 
not perfectly level, like thofe which 
he had already vifited, but fo di- 
werfified with rifing grounds, hills, 
rivers, woods and plains, that he 
was uncertain whether it might 
prove an ifland, or part of the conti- 
pent. The natives of San Salvador 
whom he had on board, called it 


Nore. 
* Pet. Mart. epift. 125, 


Cuba; Columbus gave it the name 
of Juanna. He entered the mouth 
of a large river with his fquadron, 
and all the inhabitants fled to the 
mountains as he approached the 
fhore. But as he refolved to careen 
his thips in that place, he fent fome 
Spaniards, together with one of the 
people of San Salvador, to view 
the interior parts of the country.— 
They having advanced above fixty 
miles from the hore, reported up= 
on their return, that the foil was 
richer and more cultivated than any 
they had hitherto diicovered; that 
belides many fcattered cottages, 
they had found one willage, contain- 
ing above a thouiand mhabitants; 
that the people, though naked, 
feemed to be more intelligent than 
thofe of San Salvador, but had 
treated them with the fame refpect- 
ful attention, kifling their feet, and 
honoring them as facred beings al- 
lied to heaven ; that they had given 
them. to eat a certain root, the tafte 
of which refembled roatted chefnuts, 
andlikewile afingular{pecies of corn 
called maize, which either when 
roafted whole or ground into meal, 
was abundantly palatable; thar 
there feemed to be no four-footed 
animals in the country, but a {pecies 
of dogs, which could not bark, and 
acreature refembling a rabit, but of 
a much fmalier fize; that they had 
obferved fome ornaments of gold 
among the people, but of no great 
value.t 

Thefe meffengers had prevailed 
with fome of the natives to accom- 
pany them, who informed Colum- 
bus, that the gold, ‘of which they 
made their ornaments was found at 


Nore. 
+ Life of Columbus, Cc. 24—~—23. 
Herrera, dec. 1. libs. c. 14. 
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Cubanacan. By this word they 
meant the middle or inland part of 
Cuba; but Columbus, being igno- 
rant of their language, as well as 
unaccuftomed to their pronuncia- 
tion, and his thoughts running con- 
tinualiy upon his own theory con- 
cerning the difcovery of the Eatt- 
Indies, he was led, by the refem 
blance of found to fuppofe that they 
{poke of the Great Khan, and ima 
gined that the opulent kingdom of 
Cathay, defcribed by Marco Polo, 
Was not veryremote. This induced 
him to employ jome time in viewing 
the country. He vifited almoft 
every harbor, from Porto del Prin- 
cipe, onthe northern coaft of Cu- 
ba, to the eaftern extremity of the 
ifland ; but, though delighted with 
the beauty of the fcenes, which 
every where prefented themfelves, 
and amazed at the luxuriant ferti- 
lity of the foil, both which, from 
their novelty, made a more lively 
imprefion upon his imagination, 
he did not find gold in fuch quan- 
tity as was fufficient to fatisfy either 
the avarice of his followers, or the 
expectations of the court to which 
he was to return. The natives, as 
much aftonifhed at his eagernefs in 
queft of gold, as the Europeans 
were at their ignorance and fimphi- 
city, pointed towards the eaft, 
where an ifland which they called 
Hayti, was firuated, in which that 
metal was more abundant than 
among them. Columbus ordered his 
fquadron to bend its courfe thither; 
but Martin Alonfo Pinzon, impa- 
tient to be the firft who fhould take 
poflefhon of the treafures which 
this country was fuppofed to con- 
tain, quitted his companions, re- 
gardlefs of all the admiral’s fignals 
to flacken fail, until they fhould 
come up with him. 


Columbus, retarded by contrary 
winds, did not reach Hayti till the 
fixth of December. He called the 
port where he firft touched St. Ni- 
‘cholas, and the ifland itfelf Efpag- 
‘nola, in honor of the kingdom by 
which he was employed; and it is 
the only country, of thofe he had 
yet difcovered, which has retained 
the name he gave it. As he could 
neither meet with the Pinta, nor 
have any intercourfe with the inha- 
bitants, who fled in great confter- 
nation towards the woods, he foon 
quitted St. Nicholas, and failed 
along the northern coaft of the 
ifland, he entered another. harbor, 
which he called Conception. Here 
he was more fortunate; his people 
overtook awoman who was flying 
from them, and after treating her 
with great kindnefs, difmiffed her 
with a prefent of fuch toys as they 
knew were moft valued in thofe 
countries. The defcription which 
the gave to her countrymen of the 
humanity and wonderful qualities of 
the ftrangers ; their admiration of 
the trinkets, which ‘he fhewed with 
exultation; and their eagernefs to 
participate of the fame favors; re- 
moved all their fears, and induced 
many of them to repair to the har- 
bour. The ftrange obje&s which 
they beheld, and the baubles which 
Columbus beftowed upon them, 
amply gratified their curiofity and 
their wifhes. They nearly refem- 
bled the people of Guanahani and 
Cuba, they were naked like them, 
ignorant and fimple; and feemed to 
be equally unacquanted with all the 
arts which appear moft neceffary in 
polifhed focieties; but they were 
gentle credulous, and timid toa 
degree which rendered it eafy to 
acquire the afcendant over them, 
eipecially as their exceflive admira- 
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tion led them into the fame error 
with the people of the other iflands, 
in believing the Spaniards to be 
more than mortals, and deicended 
immediately from heaven. They 
poffeffed gold in greater abundance, 
than their neighbors, which they 
readily exchanged for bells, beads 
or pins ; and in this unequal trafic 
both parties were highly pleafed, 
each confidering themfelves as 
gainers by the tranfaction. Here 
Columbus was vifited by a prince 
or cazique of the country. He ap- 
peared with all the pomp known 
among a fimple people, being car~ 
ried in a fort of palanquin upon the 
fhoulders of four men, and attend: 
ed by many of his dubjeéts, who 
ferved him with great refpe&. His 
deportment was grave and ftately, 
very referved towards his own peo- 
ple, but with Columbus and the 
Spaniards extremely courteous.— 
Hegave the admiral fome thin plates 
of gold, and a girdle of curious 
workmanfhip, receiving in return 
prefents of {mall value, but highly 
acceptable to him*. 
(To be continued.) 





Extracts from OBSERVATIONS 

. ina late Journey from Lon- 
pon ¢o Paris, by an Englith 
Clergyman. 

(Continued from page 462.) 
The Frexcnh GovernMEnT, ard 
Povice. 
PAaMne adefire to get fome 

knowledge of the conftitutioa 
of the French government, I en- 
quired of a learned friend how the 


Nore. 
* Life of Columbus, c. 32. Her- 
wera, dec. i. lib. 1. Cc. TS» &c. 
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proper information could be ob- 
tained, and what books they had 
for this purpofe? In anfwer to this 
enquiry I was informed, that the 
on!y fare method was to confult the 
ordonanees and arrets of the king- 
dom. But this feemed a very te- 
dious courfe for a ftranger, who 
wifhes for a compendious view to 
fatisfy his curiofity. One would 
think there moft be vaft work for 
the lawyers, by the numbers which 
appear in the habit of that profef- 
fion in the ftreets, and places of 
public refort at Paris. So far as I 
have been able to inform myfelf, by 
reading and converfation, the dif- 
tribution of public juftice, and the 
deciding of all affairs relating re- 
lating to property, is a matter fel- 
dom drawn out into any length of 
time, and which therefore, cannot 
put the litigants to thofe enormous 
expences, which are neceffarily in- 
curred, where the proceedings are 
tedious, and the way is left open 
for vexatious appeals from one 
court to another. 


For all ordinary complaints of 
injury, extortion, and fraud, there 
are commiflaries pour fa police, 
equivalent to our juftices of the 
peace, of whom there are forty- 
eight diftributed in the different 
parts of the city of Paris. Stran- 
gers as well as natives may prefer 
their complaints, by firft depofiung 
a little more than half a crown Eng- 
lith. Befides thefe, there is one 
principal magiftrate,. called the 
Lieutenant of the Police, who de- 
termines upon complaints ina fum- 
mary way, and renders what they 
call une bonne et prompte juftice. 

For all that is judicial, 1a matters 
of trade,the navigation of the Seine, 
the importation and iale of provi- 
fions, &c. there is a provoft, with 
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four fheriffs under him, who con- 
ftitute the office of the Hotel de ville, 
or lord mayor’s manfion-houfe, or 
Guildha!l of Paris : and thefe have 
the charge of all public edifices, 
public celebrities, poll taxes, and 
city rents. The Greve, which is 
the fpot for public executions, is an 


zra near the river, before the Hotel’ 


de ville. The court of judicature, 
under this magiftrate, is called the 
Chatelet, in which there are feveral 
departments allotted to the hearing 
of different forts of caufes. 

The firft, or civil department, is 
that of the Prevoté, or provofithip, 
in which fuch caufes are determined 
as relate to the ftate, quality and 
rights of perfons. The fecond 
court is the Pretidial,which receives 
appeals from the fentences given 
by the judges of the Chatelet.— 
The third is the Chambre civile 
which takes cognizance of all pay- 
ments of money, fuch as rents, wa- 
ges, penfions for maintenarice, 
diftreffes and executions on goods 
and chattels, which caufes are all 
of fach anature as to require dif 
patch. The laft is the Chambre 
eriminelle ; which judges in all fuch 
criminal caufes as come before our 
feflions at the Old Bailey. 

The officers of this great court 
are the provoit and his liewtenant- 
civil, the lieutenant-general of the 
police,two fpecial lieutenants, above 
fifty counfellors, four of the king’s 
couniellors, and an attorney-gene- 
ral. All thefe are within the court. 
Others who aét without it, are the 
forty-eight commiffarics above- 
mentioned, an hundred and thirty 
potaries, and about two hundred 
and thirty attornies. From the com- 
prehenfive practice of the Chatelet, 
their fyitem of judicature feems to 
li¢ in a fall compafs, which ren- 
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ders the whole more eafy to be un» 
derftood. 


The lieutenant-criminal of the 
fhort robe, who is an alfo an officer 
of the Chatelet, takes cognizance 
of all crimes committed by vaga- 
bonds, incendiaries, rioters, high 
way robbers ; and his judgment is 
without appesl. He has under him 
a company Of archers, horfe-pa~ 
trole, or marechaufsée, commanded 
by officers of the guard, who are 
always in readinefs tor the purfuing 
and apprehending of felons: and 
the police of France is fo ftritt,, 
their people fo well claffed, regula- 
ted and looked after, and their ports. 
in the towns fo well guarded, that 
criminals rarely efcape; and their 
executions .are very fevere. With 
all thefe difficulties and difcourage- 
ments there are fewer malefactors, 
and confequently there is more 
peace, and lefs interruption in al 
the affairs of focial life, than where 
juftice is ow, expenfive, and un- 
certain; which, if it happens in 
criminal caufes, refpecting the life 
and property of the fubject, is one 
of the moft dreadful evils that can 
befal any community, and, fo far as 
it extends, amounts to a diffolution 
of fociety. 

The other great towns of France 
are regulated in‘ like form, by a 
lieutenant of the police, with com- 
miflaries or town-majors, who, if I 
miftake not, wear a uniform to di- 
ftinguifh them as officers of the 
king; and they have their Hotel de 
ville, with their marefchaufiée 
eftablifhed under a commandant or 
Lieutenant criminel. 

I am fenfible that the general 
idea, which I have here given, is 
very imperfed: all I intend is; to 
throw out fuchhints as may ferve 

















for the ground of a farther enqairy. 
My intelligence does not enable me 
to thew how far the king interferes 
in the courfe of juftice, nor to matk 
the limitations of law which fe- 
cure the property of the fubjec un- 
der the prerogatives of the crown. 
In England a fubjeé& can go to law 
with the crown, and defend all 
claims of property againft the king 
_as againft another perfon: and I 
take this to be one of the effential 
diftin“iions between the two confti- 
tutions. 

The nobility, clergy, and com- 
mons of France, had once aconfide- 
rable check upoa the power of the 
king: but the French monarchy 
became more abfolute by the mea- 
nagement of the cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin. There was a time 
when no matters of impertance in 
the ftate, could be refolved upon 
without the confent of the partia- 
ment of Paris: but fince the time 
of Louis the X1Vrh, it has atted 
chiefly as a court of juftice in mat~ 
ters of treafon, &c. and gives no 
advice in affairs of Rare, but when 
it is required bythe king. 
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Lire of Sin Krcwarp Sreere. 
{R Richarp STEELE, an Eng- 
lith writer, who rendered bim- 
felf famous by his zeal in political 
roatters, as well as by the various 
produGtions of bis pen, was born of 
Englith parents at Dublin, in Ire- 
Jand, his father being a counfellor 
at‘ law, and private fecretary to 
James, the firft dake of Ormond, 
Jord heutenant of that kingdom.— 
He came over to England while he 
was very young, and was educated 
at the charter tioufe {choel. ia Lon- 
Vou. JI. No. 5. 
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don, where he had the preat Mr. 
Addifon for his fchool-fellow. in 
syhe wrote a poem Gn 


the 
‘the sity: se Mary, enticed 


the Proceflion. His inclination lead - 
ing him to the army, he rode fer 
fometime privately in the guards.=- 
He firft became an author, as he 
tells us himfelf, when an enfign of 
the guards, a way of life expofed 
to much irtegularity; and being 
thoroughly convinced of many 
things, of which he often repented, 
and which he more often repeated, 
he wrote for his own private ufe a 
little book, entitled the Chriftian 
Hero, with adefiga principally to 
fix upon his own mind a ftrong 
imprefhon of virtue and religion, m 
Oppofition to a ftronger propenfity 
towards uuwarrantable pleafures.<~ 
This fecret admonition was too 
weak, he therefore, in the year 170, 
printed the book with his name, in 
hopes that a itanding teftimony 
againit himfelf, and the eyes of the 
world upon him in a new light, 
might curb his defires, and make 
him afhamed of underftanding amd 
feeming to feel what was vVirtwous, 
and yet living fo contrary a life 
This had no other effect, but thar 
from being thought 20 undelightful 
companion, he was foon reekoned 
a difagreenble fellaw. Oae or two 
of his acquaintance thought fit to 
mifufe him, and try their valer 
upon him ; and every body he knew 
mocafured the leaft levity in his 
words and aétions with the charac- 
teret a Chriftian hero. Thus be 
found himfelf flighted inftead of be - 
ing encocraged, for his declarations 
as to religion; and it was. mow in- 
exmbentuporn himro enliven his cha- 
racter, for which reafon he Wrote a 
comedy called the Funeral, or Grief 
A-la mode, ig which, dieugh ful 
4® 
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of incidents that excite laughter, 
virtue and vice appear juft as they 
ought to do. . This comedy was 
atted in 1702; and as nothing can 
make the town fo fond of a man as 
a fuccefsfal play, this, with fome 
particulars ‘enlarged upon to his 
advantage, obtained him the notice 
of king William; and ,his name 
to be provided for, was in the laft 
table book ever worn by his majefty. 
He had before this procured a cap- 


_tain’s commiffion in the lord Lucas’s 


regiment of fuziliers, by the inte- 
reft of the lord Cutt’s, to whom he 
had dedicated his Chriftian Hero, 
and who likewife appointed him 
his fecretary. His next appearance 
as a writer, was in the office of Ga- 
zetteer, in which he obferves he 
worked faithfully, according to or- 
der, without ever erring againft the 
rule obferved by all minifters, to 
keep that paper very innocent and 


~very infipid; and it was believed, 
. thatit was tothereproaches he beard 


every Gazette-day againft the wri- 
ter of it, that he owed the forti- 
tude of being remarkably negligent 
of what people faid, which he did 
not deferve. In the year 1703, his 
comedy, entitled, The Tender Hof- 
band, or the Accomplifhed Fools, 
was acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-lane ; as was his comedy of 
the Lying Lovers, or the Ladies- 


Friendfhip, the year following. In. 
- 3709, he began the Tatler, the firft 


of which was publifhed on Tuefday, 
April 12, andthe laft on Tuefday, 
Jam. 2, 1730-21. This paper great- 
Jy increafing his reputation and in- 


. tereft, he was preferred to be one 


of the commiflioners of the ftamp- 


. ofice..Upon laying down the Tat- 


ler, he fet up, in concert with Mr. 
Addifon, the Spe@tator, which was 
begua on the i of March, 3713. 
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—The Guardian was likewife pub- 
lithed by them in 1713; in O&ober 
yj Hy year Mr. ge began a 

itical paper, entitled, The Eng- 
lithman. Befides thefe he wrote fe 
veral other political pieces which 
fhew the high diffatisfaction he had 
with the meafures of the laft minif- 

of Queen Anne; tooppofe which, 
he refolved to procure a feat in par- 
Jiament. For this purpofe he re- 
figned his place of commiffioner of 
the ftamp-office in June, 1713, and 
was chofen member of the Houfe of 
Commons for the borough of Stock- 
bridge. But he did not fit long in 


‘that houfe before he was expelled, 


on the 18th of March, 1714, for 
writing the Englifhman, being the 
clofe of the paper fo called, and the 
Crifis. In 1714 he publifhed The 
Romith Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of late 
years, and a paper, entitled, The 
Lover, the firft of whichappeared on 
Thurfday, February 25, 1714; and 
another called, The Reader, which 
begun on Thurfgay, April 22, the 
fame year. In the fixth number of 
this laft paper he gave an account 
of his defign of writing the hiftory 
of the Duke of Marlborough from 
proper materials in his cuftody, to 
commence from the date of his 
grace’s commiffion of captaim gene- 
ral and plenipotentiary, and to end 
with the expiration of thofe com- 
miffions, But this defign was nev- 
er executed by him; and the mate- 
rials were afterwards returned to 
the Duchefs of Marlborough. 

Soon after the acceffion of George 
I. to the throne, Mr. Steele was ap- 
pointed furveyor of the roval ftables 
at Hampton-court, and governor of 
the royal company of comedians.— 
He was likewife put into the com- 
miffion of the peace for the coun- 
ty of Middlefex, and in April, r7%5, 
knighted by his majefty. In the fir 
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rliament of that king he was cho- 
be member for Boroughbridge in 
Yorkthire; and after the fuppreflion 
of the rebellion in the north, was 
appointed one of the commiflioners 
of the forfeited eftates in Scotland, 
where he received diftinguifhed 
marks of refpeét from feveral of the 
nobility and gentry of that part of 
Great Britain.——In 1715, he pub- 
lithed An Account of theState of the 
Roman Catholic Religion through- 
out the World, tranflated from an 
Italian manufcript, with a dedica- 
tion to the Pope, giving him a very 
particular account of the ftate of re- 
ligion among Proteftants, and of fe- 
veral other matters of importance 
relating to Great Britain; but this 
dedication is fuppofed to be written 
by another eminent hand more-con- 
verfant in fubje&ts of that nature 
than Sir Richard, who, the fame 
year, publithed a letter from the 
Earl of Mar to the King before his 
Majefty’s arrival in Englands and, 
the year following, a fecond volume 
of the Englifhman; and in 1718, an 
Account of his Fifth Pool, which 
was a project of his for bringing fifth 
to market alive, for which he ob- 
tained a patent. In 1719, he pub- 
lifhed a pamphlet called the Spin- 
fter, and a letter tothe Earlof Ox- 
ford concerning the bill of peerage, 
which bill he oppofed in the Houfe 
of Commons. Some time after he 
wrote againft the South Sea fcheme 
his Crifis of Property, and another 
piece, entitled, A Nation a Family; 
and, on Saturday, January 2, 1719- 
20, began a paper called The Thea- 
tre, during the courfe of which, his 
patent of governor of the royal com- 
pany of comedians was revoked by 
his Majefty. In 1722, his comedy 
called, The Confcious Lovers, was 
acted with prodigious fuecefs, and 
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publifhed with a dedication to the 
King, who made him a prefent of 
sool, Some years before his death 
he grew paralytic, and retired to his 
feat in Llanguaner, near Caermar- 
then, in Wales, where he died on 
the rf of September, 1729. 





Lire of Laurence STERne. 


T HIS gentleman, commonly 
known by the name of Yorick, 
poffeffed anextenfive genius; he was 
the fon of a lieutenant ig a marching 
regiment, and was born at Clonmell 
in the fouth of Ireland, the 24th of 
November, 1713. After pafling his 
infancy in the itinerant manner in- 
cident to the military life of his fa- 
ther, he was placed out to fchool at 
Halifax in Yorkthire; from whence, 
in 1732, he was fent to Jefus Col- 
lege in Cambridgt. On his quit- 
ting the univerfity, he obtained the 
living of Sutton in Yorkhire; and, 
in 1741, he married. Soon after, he 
was made prebendiary of York, and 
by his wife’s intereft procured ano- 
ther benefice, that of Stillington.— 
He remained, as he tells us, near 
twenty years at Sutton, performing 
the duty of both places, and amuf- 
ing himfelf with books, painting, 
fiddling, and fhooting. In all this 
time we do not find that the talents 
for which he afterwards became fo 
celebrated, ever manifefted them- 
“Yelves fo as to diftinguith him ma- 
terially from the reft of his brethren: 
but when the opportunity occurred 
to him by the ftarting a lucky 
thought, whatever parochial virtues 
he might poffefs as a plain country 
clergyman, were initantly funk in 
the man of wit and gaiety. In the 
year 1760 he came up to London, 
and publifhed two volumes of a no- 
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wel, if it admitted of any determi- 
nate name, entitled the Life and O- 
pinions of Triftram Shandy. This 
performance brought Mr. Sterne in- 
to high reputation as an author: 
all read, moft people applauded, 
but few underftood it. He foon af- 
ter publithed two volumes of fer- 
mons, which the fevereft critics 
could not help admiring for the pu- 
rity of their ftile, the elegance of 
their compofition, and the excel- 


lence of their moral tendency; but 


the manner in which they were in- 
sroduced to the world was general- 
by blamed. He acquaints the pub- 
lic, that ‘ the fermon which gave 
yife to the publication of thc fe, hav- 
ing been offered to the public as a 
fermon of Yorick’s, [in Triftram. 
Shandy} he hoped the ferious read- 
i would find nothing to offend 
bim in thefe two volumes, being 
continued under the fame name.’— 
This very apology was confidered 
as an additional infult to religion: 
it was aiked, if any man could think 
@ preacher in earneft, whe fhould 
mount the pulpit in a harlequin’s 
coat. But, with all due refpedct to 
seligion and decency, we cannot 
help thinking, that it matters very: 
Titrle in what coat a maa mountsthe 
Ipit, if his do&rine is good; and 
ait being granted, he should cer- 
tainly wear the coat which attracts 
moft hearers, as by that means, he 
will have the greater opportunity 
of benefiting mankind; fuch ap- 
pees tohave Mr. Sterne’s:cafe: 
he had published his fermons in 
his own name, they would not have 
been read by one perfon out of ten, 


and notatall by thofe who havemoft 
need of inftruéction.. 


The third and fourth volumes of 
Trifttam Shandy, foon made their 


appearance; but they were notre- 
ceived with fo much eagernefs as 


the two firft volumes of that work. 
They had, however, many admir- 
ers, and the author was encouraged 
to proceed the length of nine vo- 
Fumes. It is almoft needlefs here 
to obferve, of a book fo univerfally 
read, that the ftory of the hero’s 
life is the leaft part of the writer's 
concern. It is, in reality, nothing 
More than a vehicle for fatireona 
variety of fubjefis; and moft of the 
fativical ftrokes ate introduced with 
hittle regard to any connejion cith~ 
er with the principal ftory or with 
éach other. The author perpetu- 
ally digreffes; or, rather, having 
no determined aim, he runs from 
objeét to objea, as they happen to 
ftrike a very lively, and very irre- 

lar imagination. Thefe digrcfs 

ns, fo frequently repeated, in- 
ftead of relieving the reader’s at- 
tention, become of themiclves tire 
fome, and the whole is a perpetual 
feries of difappointment. But not- 
withf{tanding thefe, and other ble- 
mithes,the hiftory of | riftram Shan- 
dy has uncommon merit. The fa- 
tire with which it abounds, though 
not always happily introduced, is 
fpirited, poignant, and often ex- 
twemely juft, The characters, tho” 
fomewhat overcharged, are lively 
and natural, and the author poffef- 
{es,.ina very high degree, the ta- 
lent of catching the ridiculous in e- 
very. object, and never fails to pre- 
fent it to his readers im the moft a- 
grecable point of view. ~ 


Mr. Sterne’s health had been for 
fometime declining: change of cli- 
mate was therefore recommended, 
He made the tour of France and 
Italy. How much he improved the 
apportanities which this afforded 
him of obferving the manners of 
mankind, is fufficiently known to 
thofe who have read his Sentimen- 
tal Journey, one of the mott elegant 
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and engaging compofitions in any 
language. What apity that hedid 
not hve to finifh iw! Though he 
feems defirous only to entertain, he 
is often highly ioftra@ive; and he 
has given us 4 more perfect pic- 
ture of French manners, without 
the parade of information, than all 
travellers who went before him, and 
ali who have written fince. Not 
long after the publication of the 
two firft volumes of this work, and 
before he had timé to prepare the 
remainder for the prefs, to the fin- 
cere forrow of all true lovers of hn- 
mour and feotiment, Mr. Sterne 
died, in. March, 1768. 

To attempt hts character, after it 
has been io admirably delineated by 
himfelt, would be entirely fuperflu- 
ous. We thal! theretore give an ab~ 
ftraét of :t, in his own elegant co- 
louring. ‘ He was as mercurial aod 
fublimated a compofition, as hete- 
foclite a creature in all bis deelen- 
Gons—with as much life and whim, 
and gaife de cear about him as the 
kindhieft climate could have engen- 
dered and put together. With all 
this fal, poor Yorick carried. not 
one ounce of ballait; he was utter- 
ly unpractifed in the world; and, at 
the age of twenty-fix, knew juft a- 
bout as well how to fteer his courfe 
jn it as a romping unfufpicioys girl 
of thirteen. He had an invincible 
diflike, and oppofition ia his na- 
ture, to gravity, and would fay, it 
qwas ataught trick to gain credit of 
the world for more fenfe or know 
Jedge than a man was worth; and 
rhat, with all its pretenfions, it was 

no better, but often worft, than 
what a French wit hath long ago 
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defined it, viz. “A myfterious car- 
riage of the body to cover the de-~ 
teéts of the mind; which defimis- 
on of gravity, Yorick, with great 
imprudence, would fay, deferved tu 
be written in ketrers of gold. But, 
in plain trath, he was altogether as 
indiicreet and uawife, on every o- 
ther fubje& of dufcourfé, where po- 
licy is wont to imprefs reftraint.— 
Yorick had wo impreilion but one, 
and that was what arofe fromthe 
nature of the deed ipoken of; which 
impreifion he would ulually tranf- 
late into plain Englith without any 
periphrafis, and too often without 
any diftinétion of perionage, time, 
or place: fo that when mention was 
made of a pitiful or ungenerous pro- 
ceeding, he never gave himielf a 
moment’s time to reflect who was 
the hero of the piece, what his fta~- 
tion, or how farthe had power to 
hurt him hereafter; but, if it was a 
mean action, the man was a mean 
fellow; and, as his comments had 
ufwally.the vl fate to be terminated 
either in a bom mot, or to be enliven- 
ed thronghout with fome drollery 
or humour of expreflion, to give 
wing to Yorick’s indifcretior, In a 
word, as he as feldom fhunned oc- 
cafions of faying what came upper- 
mott, and without ceremony, he 
had but too many temptations iv 
life to {catter his wit and humour, 
his fatire and jetts about him. They 
were not loft for want of gathering.’ 


To this character of Mr. Sterne, 
drawn by his own inimitable hand, 
we beg leave ro add an epitaph not 
unworthy of n, written at the time 
of his death. 


Roe oe TA .P ie 
© O ye, whofe hearts e’er virtue taught to glow 
At human good, or melt at human wae, 
Here turn!—and pay the tribure of a fighs 
But ye profane, unfeeling, come pot nigh! 
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Left he, whofe bones, beneath this marble reft, 
Should rife pee eae on your eyes unbleft, 
Launch the fwift bolt incenfed fpirits throw, 

And fend you weeping to the thades below! 

He felt for man—nor dropt a fruitlefs tear, 

But kindly ftrove the drooping heart to cheer: 

For this, the flowers by Shiloh’s brook that blow, 
He wove with thofe that round Lyceum grow: 
For this Euphrofyne’s heart-eafing draught 

He ftole, and ting’d with wit and pleafing thought: 
For this, with humour’s necromantic charm, 

Death faw him forrow, care, and fpleen difarm! 
With dread he faw, then feiz’d his fharpeft dart, 
And, grimly fmiling, pierc’d poor Yorick’s heart. 
If faults he had—for none exempt we find, 

They, like his virtues, were of gentleft kind; 

Such as arife from genius in exces, 

And nerves too fine, that wound e’en while they blefs; _ 
Such as a form fo captivating wear, 

If faults, we doubt—and, to call crimes—we fear; 





Such as, let envy fift, let malice fcan, 
Will only prove that Yorick was a man. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Invention of the MaRInER’s 
COMPASS. 


T HE attractive property of the 
Joad-ftone has been known in 
all ages. Thales, farprized with fo 
conftant an effet, afcribed it to a 
foul. Plato, Ariftotle, and Pliny, 
have made mention of this attracti- 
on; but neither they, nor any o- 
ther, down to the eleventh century, 
or even to the beginning of the 
twelfth, knew that the load-ftone 
fufpended, or floating on the water, 
by means of apiece of cork, always 
turned one and the fame point to- 
wards the north. Even the perfon 
who made this remark went no far- 
ther; he had no notion of the im- 
portance or ufe of that wonderful 
difcovery. 

Thefe two properties of attract- 
ing ison, and of turning towards the 





north, being known, fome virtuofi 
repeated the experiments, by float- 
ing in a veffel of water, a piece of 
iron and a load-ftone upon corks, 
that they might meet with no ob- 
ftacle; they obferved, that when the 
piece of iron was rubbed upon the 
load-ftone, it acquired the virtue of 
turning to the north, and of attraét- 
ing as the load-ftone did, needles 
and fmmall pieces of iron, From one 
experiment to another, they came 
to the laying a needle touched by 
the load-ftone on two bits of ftraw 
upon water, which they abferved 
conftantly pointed to the north.— 
They were in a fair road to the 
grand difcovery, but had not yet at- 
tained to the knowledge of what is 
called the compas. 


The firft ufe which the virtuofi 
made of this difcovery, was to im- 
pofe upon the fimple, by a thew of 
magic. For example, they made a 
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Kittle fwan, which was hollow, and 
floated upon the water, carrying in 
his beak a lizard, or a young {nake; 
this {wan purfued a piece of bread, 
which was held to it at the end of a 
knife, whatever way it was turned 
or moved; which greatly furprifed 
fuch {pectators, as were ignorant 
that the knife had acquired the vir- 
tue of attracting iron, by being 
touched upon the load-ftone. 

Men more fedate applied this ex- 
periment to navigation, anda poet 
of the twelfth century acquaints us, 
that the French pilots made ufe of 
a needle touched upon the load- 
ftone, which they called La Mari- 
nette. Soon after, inftead of float- 
ing thefe needles upon the furface 
of the water upon ftraw or cork, 
which the motion of the fhip agi- 
tated too much, an intelligent work- 
man thought of fufpending the 
needle exactly in it alerts wpon an 
immoveable point, thatitmight have 
full liberty to play and turn towards 
the pole: Another workman in the 
fourteenth age thought of laying v- 
ver this needle a very light circle of 
patte-board, on which the four car- 
dinal points, and ttre principal winds 
were marked out, and the whole cir- 
cle divided into 360 degrees of the 
horizon. The little machine fuf- 
pended in 2 box, which box itfelf 
was hung pretty near like the-ma. 
riners lamps, anfwered the hopes of 
the inventor; for however the thip 
might change its fituation, the nee- 
dle always faithfully turned to the 
north, diftinguifhed on the patte- 
board bya flower-de-luce; and the 
other points of the wind, marked as 
aforefaid, pointed out the courfe 
that was held, and the winds which 
they were to guard againit. 

But it happened in this invention, 
as in thofe of mills, clocks, and 
printing, that no one knows the 
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name of the inventor; many having 
had a thare in them, they being dif- 
covered by little and little, and bro’r 
to pertection by degrees. 

We may hence fee what judg- 
ment we ought to make of the dif- 
putes fubfifting among feveral na- 
tions laying elaim to the invention 
of the compafs. The Italians decide 
in favor of Flavio Gioioa, who in 
#302, made at Melphis, in the king- 
dom of Naples, the firft compais 
that ever was feen. The Frencia 
are very far from acquiefcing in this 
decifion; they alledge, that even in 


‘the twelfth century, the needle was 


in ufe among them for the regulating 
of their navigation, and bring as a 
proof, that all nations copied after a 
French workman, who produced the 
firft compafs, the north point being 
every where marked with a flower- 
de-luce.. 

The Englith, if they do not take 
apon them the difcovery itfelf, yet 
they claim the honor of having bro’t 
it to perfection, by the manner of 
fufpending the box which holds the 
needle: They fay in their own fa- 
vor, that the names which the com- 
pafs bears, were received from them 
by all other nations, at the time that 
they communicated the eompafs to 
thembroughttoacommodious form ; 
that it is called the fea compais, or 
Circle of Mariners, from the two 
Englifh words, mariner’s compafs; 
and from the Englifh word box, the 
Italians have made their boffola, as 
they change the name Alexander to 
Aleffandro. 

Others endeavor to give the ho- 
nor of this invention to the Chinefe; 
but as to this very day they float 
their needle upon cork, formerly 
the practice in Europe, we may ve- 
ry well fuppofe that Marco Paolo, 
or other Venetians, who went te 
India and China by the Red Sea, 
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communicated this important expe- 
rimeat in the very extremities of 
Afia, even as early as in the 13th 
century; aod that fince that time by 
different pilots, the afe of it has 
been brought to its prefent perfec- 
tion among us. 

This needic, befides its inclina- 
tion to the north, has two other mo- 
tions, one of declination, by which 
it recedes fome degrees fiom the 
tue meridian hne of the fun’s thade 
at noon; the other of inclination, by 
which it bens its northern point 
towards the earth, as if its being 
touched or animated by the load- 
ftone, added a weight to thar end: 
‘This obliges to theloading the fouth 
end, to keep it horizontally poiied, 
and in trae equilibrio. 

The knowledge of the load-ftone’s 
tendency, carries usirem one end of 
the world to the othe: $ and a com- 
pals of a crown piece is fufficient to 
fteer into our havens, the produdii- 
ons of the four quarters of the world. 
It is, indeed, this invention, bro t 
to the perfection it attained im the 
foerteenthcentury, winch gives date 
to the revival of geography, of trade, 
of natural juitory, and of true phy- 
fics. 





A System of Potrre Manners. 
(Continued from page 470.) 
AB°ENCE or MIND. 

V HAT the world calls an ab 

fent man, is generally ether 
a very affected one, or a very weak 
one; but whether weak or affedled, 
he is,in company, a very difagree 
ableman., Lof im thought, or pof. 
fibly in no thought a all, he isa 
ftranger toecrvery one prefent, and 
to every thing that pafles; he knows 
not his belt trends, is deficient in 
every a of good maaaers, ugob- 
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fervant of the actions of the coms 
pany, and infenlible to his own.— 
His aafwers are quite the reverfe of 
what they ought to be; talkio him 
of one thing, be rephes, as of ono- 
ther. He forgets what he faic iat, 
leaves his hat 1n one room, his cane 
in another, and his {word saa rhird. 
Neither his arms por hts legs feem to 
be a part of his body, and his head 
is never in a nghe pofition—He 
joins 1 ot in the general converfation, 
except tt be by fits aad farts, as if 
awaking from a dream. His fhallow 
mind is poffibly not able to atrend 
tomore than one thing at a times 
or he would be fuppofed wrapp. d up 
in the inveftigation of fome very im- 
portant matter. Such men as Sir 
Ifaac Newton or Mr. Locke, might 
occafionally have fome excufe for 
abfence of mind! It might proceed 
from that totenfencfs of thought 
which was neceflary at all umes tor 
the fcrentific fubjects they were ftu- 
dying; but, for a young man, who 
has no fuch plea to make, abfence 
of mind is rndenefs to the company, 
and deferves the fevereft cenfure. 
However infignificant a company 
may be; however trifling their con- 
verfation; while you are with them, 
do not thew them, by an inattention, 
that you think them trifling; that 
can never be the way to pleafe, bur 
rather fall in with thew weaknefs 
than otherwife; for to mortify, or 
thew the leaft contempt to thofe we 
are m company with, is great rude. 
neis, and what few can Ive. 
Aldeace of tind int gece declas 
ration, that thofe we are in compa- 
ny with, are not worth 
w; and what can be a greater 
front? Befides, can an ablent man 
improve by what is faidor done in 
his prefence? He may frequent the 
beft companies for years 
aad all w no purpoic. La thors 
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friao is neither fit for bufiocfs or con- 
veifation, unlefs he can attend to 
the obje@ before him, be that objet 
what it will. 


—_— 





An Histoarcat Disstetation 
on COURTSHIP. 
(Concladed from page 472.) 

N moft of the conotries we hare 
hitherto mentioned, love is car- 
tied on without fentiment or iccl- 
ing: In Spain it is quite the rewerfe. 
——A Spanith lover hardly thinks, 
{peaks, or even dreams of any thing 
but his miftrefi. When he {peaks 
to her, it ie with the urmoft refped 
and deference. When he {peaks of 
her, it is ia the mioft byperbolically 
romantic ftyle; and when he. ap- 
preies her, you would foppofe 
imtto be approaching a divinity. 
Bot all this deference to her godhip, 
all this patient fuiferance under her 
window, is not eodgh; and as 
none but the brave cam deferve the 
fair, he is conftantly ready, not on- 
ly to Sghe all ber enemics, and his 
own rivals, bat to feck every Oppor- 
tuany of finalizing his courage, 
that he may thew himfclf able to 
protect her. Among all thefe op 
portunities, fone are fo eagerly 
courted as fighting with Bulle; 4 
bhurbarews amiafement, for which 
Spain is remarkable; where the li- 
ries fix as fpectatore, while the ca- 
valiers encounter thofe futicus am- 
mals, prevtiouily exafperated, and 
where, aceofdiez to the farcaftic 
phrafe of Botler, 
¢ ~ he clxains the nws!cft fpeufe, 
* Who widows gresicit herds of 
cow's.” 


fome of the amar pefions are 
fo nearly allied to cach other, thas 
the wanition from this wo thas is 
Vou. IL No. ¢. 
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hardly perceptible, and feems as 
eafy and natural as it ig to ttep from 
the threthold into the houle. Of 
this kind 1¢ friendfap with women, 
which has been called ffler to lowe; 
and we may add, tbat pire for a 
wontan, who 1¢ tclerably handiome 
and deferving, is more than fiter 
to love. The Spamerds, contider- 
ing the effeAs of pity on the tender 
and compathonate natutet of wo- 
men, endeavor, inftead of attaching 
them by pleafure, as in other coun- 
tres, to fecure them by ¢rciting 
their compathon, thro’ every part 
of the courthup we heee now re- 
laced. But they do it fill more re- 
markably in a cuftom, which they 
pradiided fome time ago at Madrid, 
and in other parts of Spain. A com- 
pany of people, whe called them 

felwes difciplinants, “or whi ppers, 
partly inftigated by fuperihigion, 
and partly by iovwe, peraded the 
fireets every Good Priuliee, atread- 
ed by all tne renigiot s ord s, leve 


ral of the courte of padictraus i 2 i 
the companies of trades, and fo 
times the king and al! h ‘< wt. TT 


whippers were arraved in long anys 
in the form of a foear-low, whe 
gloves, thoes of the fame col 
warftcoats, thefleeves of wh 

ted with rebbons of fac! louré as 
they thoucht mort agre eable tou 
fancy of the ladies the ¢ adofed. te 
their hands were whipg mad ' 
final cords, to the encd¢ of wheel 
were cemented firt] 
fuck with pices t twee » abate: 


" , 
with thefe tacy «oped themielves 


e bits of wax 


ri. they vent ; f’ i’ thew ww thew 
ed the icall micn yt hid « ait, 
5 


was fore of the ercate”® outy from 


his d lone a. When * ha ph fe 


ed (© meet «a han dione woman i 
the frect, fome one of them wi 


Cire ty whip tend lAe i te? makd 
bs bloed fpert wpos her; an honos 
4& 
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for which fhe never failed humbly 
to thank him. When any of them 
came oppofite to the window of his 
miftrefs, he began to lay upon him- 
felf with redoubled fury, while fhe, 
from her balcony, looked compla- 
eencdy on the horrid fcene, and 
knowing it was a‘ted in honor of her 
charms, thought herfelf greatly o- 
bliged to her Jover, and feldom fail- 
ed to reward him accordingly. 

Not lefs fingular, and much of 
the fame nature, is a method of 
courthhip which Lady Montague 
faw at a proceifion in Conftantino- 
ple, when the Grand Seignior was 
going out to take the command of 
an army.——* The rear,” fays the, 
© was clofed by the volunteers, who 
came to beg the honor of dying in 
his fervice; they were all naked to 
the middle—fome had their arms 
pierced through with arrows left 
fticking in them—others had them 
fticking in their heads, the blood 
trickled down their faces——fome 
flafiied their arms with fharp knives, 
making the blood ipring out on the 
byftanders; and this is looked on 
as an exprefhon of their zeal for 
glory. And 1am told, that fome 
make ufe of it to advance their love; 
and when they come near the win- 
dow where their miftrefs ftands, all 
the women being veiled to fee this 
{pectacle, they ftick another arrow 
for her fake, who gives fome fign 
of approbation and encouragement 
to this kind of gallantry.’ 

We cannot help condemning cuf- 
toms fo barbarous; but while we 
condemn them, we have the ftrong- 
eft hopes that they no longer exift; 
while in Scotland, one of a fome- 
what fimilar nature, {carcely lefs ri- 
diculous, or lefs dangerous, is not 
yet obliterated. At a concert an- 
nually held in Edinburgh, on Se. 
Celilia’s day, moft of the celebrated 
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beauties are aflembled. When the 
concert is ended, their adorers retire 
toa tavern, whenhethatcandrinkthe 
largeft quantity tothe health of his 
miftrefs accordingtothe phrafe they 
make ufe of, /aves der, and dubs her 
a public toaft for the enfuing year; 
while the haplefs fair, whois beloved 
by one ofa moreirritablefyftem,and 
lefs capaciousftomach, according to 
the fame cant, is dammed, and de- 
graded by the bucks from 
ranked among the number of beau- 
ties. In tracing general principles, 
we often meet with many difcordant 
and contradi¢tory facts. It isa ge- 
neral rule of nature, that when the 
male makes love to the female, he 
endeavors to put himfelf into the 
moft agreeable poitures and_atti- 
tudes, and to gain her affections by 
fhewing, if we may be allowed the 
expreflion, his beft fide, and moft 
agreeable accomplifhments. But the 
inftances we have now related are 
exceptions to this general law; they 
tend, however, to eftablifh a truth, 
which every attentive perfon muft 
have obferved, that the actions of 
men are more the refult of accident 
and cuftom, than of fixed and per- 
manent principles. 

Among the various methods ufed 
by our anceftors, of introducing 
themfelves into the good graces of 
the fair, fighting was far from 
being the leaft common; and feve- 
ral tolerably good reafons may be 
afigned why this fhould fo fuccefs- 
fully accomplifh its purpofe. But 
though fighting a rival or an ene- 
my, may promote the {uit of a loy- 
er, nothing feems lefs natural than 
endeavoring to engagethe femalg 
heart by unavailing cruelty to one’s 
own flefh. This has in’itfelf no me- 
rit, nor diftinguifhes the man for 
any thing but a wrong head, and aa 
infenfibllity of nerves. Whoever, 
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therefore, gets drunk, or commits 
an outrage upon himfelf for the fake 
of his miftrefs, fhould be trufted by 
the women with caution,as the fame 
caufes which prompted him to this 
folly, may prompt him to others in 
which his own perfon is lefs likely 
to fuffer. 

Before we take our leave of the 
Spaniards, we muft do them the 
juftice to fay, that though their i- 
deas of the ladies, and their man- 
ner of addrefling them, are ftrongly 
tinctured with the wild and the ro- 
mantic, they are at the fame time di- 
rected by an honor and fidelity, 
fcarcely to be found among any o- 
ther people. In Italy, the manner 
of courtthip, fo far as it relates to 
ferenading, nearly refembles that of 
Spain; but the Italian goes a ftep 
farther than the Spaniard; he en- 
deavors toblockade the houfe where 
his fair one lives, fo as to prevent 
the entrance of any rival, if he mar- 
ries the lady who coft him all this 
trouble and attendance, he fhuts 
her up for life; if not, fhe becomes 
the objeét of his eternal hatred, and 
he too frequently endeavors to re- 
venge by poifon the fuccefs of his 
happier rival. In one circumftance 
relating to courthhip, the Italians 
are fxid to be particular; they pro- 
tract the time of it as long” as pofli- 
ble, well knowing, ghat even with 
all the little ills attending it, a pe- 
riod thus employed is one of the 
{weeteft of human life. 

To thedifference of the climate of 
one country from another, philafo- 
phers have generally attributed the 
different difpofition of the inhabi- 
tants. But Franceand Spainare king- 
doms bordering on each other, and 
yet nothing can be more diffimilar 
than a Frenchman and a Spaniard ia 
affairs of love. A French lover, with 
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the word fentiment perpetually in 
his mouth, feems, by every action, 
to have excluded it from his heart. 
He places his whole confidence in 
his exterior air and appearance.— 
He dreffes for his miftrefs—dances 
for her flutters conftantly about 
her—helps her to lay on her rouge, 
and place her patches; attends her 
round the whole circle of amufe- 
ments, chatters to her perpetually, 
whiftles and fings, and plays the 
fool with her; whatever be his fta- 
tion, every thing gaudy and glit- 
tering within the {phere of it, is 
called in to his afliftance, particular- 
ly fplendid carriages and tawdry liv- 
eries; but if, by the help of all thefe, 
he cannot make an impreffion on 
the fair one’s heart, it cofts him no- 
thing at lait but a few thrugs of his 
fhoulders, two or thrée filly excla- 
mations, and as many ftanzas of 
fome fatirical fong againft her; and 
as itis impolhble for a Frenchman 
to live without an amour, he imme- 
diately betakes himfelf to another. 





Among people of fafhion in France, 
courthhip begins to be totally anni- 
hilated, and matches made by pa- 
rents and guardians are become fo 
common, that a bride and bride- 
groom not unfrequently meet to- 
gether for the fecond time on the 
day of their marriage. In a coun- 
try where complaifance and form 
feem fo indifpenfible, it may appear 
extraordinary, that a few weeks at 
leatt thould not be allowed a young 
couple to gain the affections of each 
other, and to enable them to judge 
whether their tempers were formed 
for their mutual happinefs. But 
this delay is commonly thought un- 
neceflary by the prudent parents, 
whofe views extend no farther than 
intereft and convenience. In many 
countries, tobe married in this man- 
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ner wauld be reckoned the greateft 
of misfortunes. In France, it is lit- 
tle regarded, as in the fafhionable 
world few people are greater ftrang- 
ers to, or more indifferent about, 
each other, than hutband and wife; 
and any appearance of fondnefs be- 
tween them, or their being feen fre- 
quently together, would infallibly 
make them forfeit the reputation of 
the fon, and be laughed at byall po- 
lice company. On this account no- 
thing is more common than to be 
acquainted with a lady, without 
knowing her hufband, or vifiting 
the hufband, without ever feeing his 
wife. 

- An hiftorian, who has read that 
the French have been, time imme- 
morial, governed by their women, 
and atraveller, who has feen the 
attention that every one pays to 
them, will be apt to reckon all we 
have now faid as falfehood and mif- 
veprefentation. But to the firft, we 
would recommend to confider, that 
the women, which have commonly 
governed France, have been the 
miftrefles of their kings or other 
great men, who, trained up in eve- 
ry alluring mode of their profefhion, 
have become artful beyond concep- 
tion, in infinuating themfelves by 
all the avenues that lead to the male 
heart. The fecond, we would with 
to confider, that this conftant at~ 
tention is more the effect of fafhion 
and cuftom than of fentiment or re- 
gard: and that even the frequent 
ducls which in France are fought 
on account of women, are nota 
poof of the {uperior love or efteem 
of the men for that fex, nor under- 
taken to defend their virtue or re- 
putation; they are only a mode of 
compliance with what is falfely cal- 
fed polirenefs, and of fupporting 
what is fallely efteemed honor, 





Formerly, while the marners ins 
troduced by the fpirit of chivalry 
were not quite evaporated among 
the French, before the too great pro- 
grefs of politenefghad deftroyed the 
virtues of honeft fimplicity, and the 
tongue hath learned by ro:2, to con- 
tradict the fentiments of the heart; 
the behavior of this people, though 
mixed with romantic extravagance, 
was replete with feeling and fenti- 


-ment. During the regency.of Anne 


of Auftria, fighting and religion 
were the moft fuccefsful ways by 
whichalovercouldrecommendhim-~ 
felfto his miftrefs; the bombaftic 
verfes of the Duke of Rochefou- 
cault fhew what a lover then pro- 
mifed with his fword;* and the 
number ot womenofrank whoturned 
Carmelites, in compliance with the 
{pirit of their gallants and of the 
times, point out what was effeG@ed 
by devotion; but as politenefs be- 
gan to pufh forward beyond the 
ftandard of nature, it difipated not 
only all thefe romanti¢idcas, but al- 
fo in time banifhed fentiment and 
affection, and left the French in 
their prejent fituation—cr eatures of 
art. The eagernefs, however, of the 
other European nations in copying 
their manners and cuftoms is fo 
great, that fuch as they now are, all 
their neighbors will probably ir lefs 
than a few centuries be. . 
As mankind gdvance in the prin- 
ciples of fociet¥, as intereft, ambi- 
tion, and fome of the other fordid 
paflions begin to occupy the mind, 
nature is thruft out. Nothing fume- 
ly can be more natural than that 


Nore. 


* To merit her heart, and to pleafe 
her bright eyes, 

Ihave fought againit kings, and 

dare fight ’gaindt the fkics. 
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Jove thould direét in the choice of 
a partner for life, and that the par- 
zies contracting in wedlock, fhould 
enter intothat compact with the mu- 
tual approbation of each other.—— 
This right of nature, however, be- 


’ gins to be wrefted from her in eve- 


ry polite country. The poor are 
the only clals who ftill retain the 
liberty of acting from inclination 
and from choice, while the rich, ia 
proportion as they rife in opulence 
and rank, fink in the exertion of the 
natural rights of mankind, and fa- 
crifice their love at the fhrine of in- 
tereft or ambition. 

Such now begins to be the com- 
mon’praétice in Britain; courthhip, 
at leaft that kind of it which pro- 
ceeds from mutual inclination and 
affe¢tion is, among the great, near- 
ly annihilated, and the matrimoni- 
al bargain made between the rela- 
tions and lawyers of the two fami- 
lies, with all the care and cunning 
that each party is mafter of, to ad- 
vance its own intereft by over-reach- 
ing the other. Were we to defcend 
to the middling and Jower ranks of 
life, where freedom of mind ftill 
exifts; were we to defcribe their 
various modes of addrefling and en- 
deavoring to render themfelves a- 
greeable to the fair, we fhould onty 
relate what our readers are already 
well acquainted with; we fhallthere- 
fore juft obferve, ingeneral,that fuch 
is the power of love, that it fre- 
quently prompts even an Englith- 
mantolayafidefome part of his natu- 
ral thoughtfulnefs, and appearmore 
gay and fprightly in the preftnce 
of his miftrefs; that on other occa 
fions, when he is doubtful of fuc- 
cefs, it adds to his natural peevith- 
nefs and taciturnity, an air of me. 
lancholy and embarrafiment, which 
expofes him to the laughter of all 
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his acquaintance, and fe'd»m or 
never contributes any thing to ad- 
vance his fuit. When a few fingu- 
larities arifing from manners and 
caftoms are excepted, in every o~ 
ther reipeé the courthhip of all po~ 
lifhed people is nearly the fame, and 
confifts chiefly in the lover's endea- 
voring, by every art, to make his 
perfon and temper appear as agree- 
able to his miftrefs as poflible; to 
perfuade her, that his circumftances 
are at leaft fuch as may enable him 
to indulge her in every thing be- 
coming her ftation, and that his in- 
clinations to do fo, are not in the 
leaft to be doubted. Thefe great 
points being gained, the lover has 
commonly little elfe left to do, but 
to enter into the poffefhon of his 
hopes, unlefs where each party, 
urged by feparate irkerefts, propoi- 
es unreafonable conditions of fettle~ 
ment, which frequently break off a 
match where every other article has 
been agreed on. 

In ancient times, heroes encoun- 
tered one another to render them- 
felves acceptable to the ladies they 
adored. Duels were fought between 
private perfons to determine which 
of them fhould be thé fuccefsful loy- 
er: princes Jed their armies into the 
field, to fight with each other on the 
fame account; and fo rude were the 
manners, that a king, when he fel! 
in love, initeed of endeavoring to 
gain the object by gentle and per- 
fuafive methods, frequently fent to 
demand her, by threatening fire and 
{word on a refufal. The Spaniards, 
a few centuries ago, as well as the 
cavaliers of many other nations, 
commenced knights-errant,androde 
about the country, fighting every 
thing that oppofed them, for the ho- 
nor of their miftrefles. We have al- 
ready feen, thatinfome countries, the 
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faireft-and moft noble: virgins were’ 
allotted asa réward to the greateft’ 
virtue, that in others they were bafe- 

ly facrificed to the wretch who was’ 
able to give the higheft’price for 

them. Bat among the ancient Sax- 

ons, at Magdeburgh, they had an in- 

ftitation ftill more fingular,the great- 

eft beauties, with a fum of money as 

the portion of each, were at {tated 

times, depofited in the hands of the 

magiftrates, to be publicly fought 
for, and fell to the Jot of thofe- who 

were moft famous at tilting. 


Thatthe foft and compaffionate 
temper of women, naturally averfe 
to {cenes of horror and of blood, 
fhould be moft eafiiy gained by him 
who has moft diftinguiihed himfelf 
in fcenes of that nature, appears at 
firft fight an inexplicable paradox; 
but the difficulty vanifhes when we 
confider, that, in rude and barbar- 


ous times, the weaknefs of the fex” 


made their property, and their béau- 
ty woade their perfons, a preyto eve- 
ry invader; and that it was only by 
fheltering themfelves in the arms of 
the hero, that they could attain to 
any fafety, or to any importance.— 
Hence the hero naturally became 
the object of their ambition, and 
their gratitude for the protection of 
his power, obliterated the idea of 
his crimes, magnified all his virtues, 
and held him up as an objeét of love. 
But befides, in the times of general 
rapine and devaftation, it was only 
valor and ftrength that eould de- 
fend a man’s property from being 
Jawlefsly carried away, and his fa- 
mily confequently ruined for want 
of fubfiftence; and it was only by 
valor and martialatchievements that 
ambiguon could be gratified, that 
grandeur and power could be at- 
tained. When we furvey all thefe 


reafons, our furprife that fo many 
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warriors: in’ former times fought 
themfelves’ into the arnis of their 
miftreffes, will be much abated. 


For feveral centuries previous to 
the reftoration of learning, the high 
eft ambition of a lady, was to ob- 
tain a valiant knightto declare him- 
felf her champion, and a celebrated 
troubadour to fing the praifes of her 
beauty. She who had arrived at this 
flattering diftinion, was the envy 
of her own fex, and the adoration 
ofours: Nor-was the obliged by 
thé etiquette of the times to diffem- 
ble the fentiments the entertained 
of her champion of her fonnetteer, 
fhe might, in confiftency with the 
ftricteft virtue, andthe niceft deli- 
cacy, anfwer the proteftations of the 
one, and the poems of the other, 
with afreedom which in our days 
would be reckoned the ftrongeft 
fymptoms of forwardnefs and inde- 
cency.——Troubadours frequently 
fung the praifes of beauty and of 
merit, from motives of love and e- 
fteem; and not lefs frequently to 
advance their own fortunes. They 
commonly travelled about, among, 
and “were entertained by, the righ, 
being for the moit part needyadven- 
turers, or prodigals who had {pent 
their fortunes; they therefore gene- 
rally fung the praifes of the princefs 
at whofe court, or baronefs at whofe 
caftle, they were entertained; and 
in this cafe, regardlefs of beauty or 
merit, may be faid to have fung for 
their fubfiftence. When their figure 
was agreeable, when their wit was 
lively, by their conftant attention to 
all the little offices of the moft ex- 
travagant gallantry, they frequent- 
ly cornuted the hufband who fed 
them to fing the praifes of his wife; 
and what is not a little extraordina- 
ry, fo facred was their chara¢ter, 
that juitice was commonly too fee- 
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ble to reach them; and even the 
combined powers of jezloufy and 
revenge, which prompt the foul to 
deeds the moft daring, were awed 
into fubmiffion by the veneration in 
which they were held by the folly 
of the times. 





A remarkable Sront-Eater. 


From Paulian’s Dictionaire Phy- 
figne, under the article Dige/lion. 


T HE beginning of May, 1760, 
, was brought to Avignon, a 
true lithophagus or ftone-eater— 
who not only fwallowed flints ofan 
inch and an half long, a full inch 
broad, and half an inch thick; but 
fuch ftones as he could reduce to 
powder, fuch as marble, pebbles, 
&c. he made up into pafte, which 
was to hima moft agreeable and 
wholefome food. I examined this 
man with all the attention I poflibly 
could. I found his gullet very large, 
his teeth exceeding ftrong, his fali- 
va very corrofive, and his ftomach 
lower than ordinary, which J im- 
puted to the vaft number of flints 
he had fwallowed, being about five 
and twenty one day with another. 
Upon interrogating his keeper, he 
told me the following particulars— 
This ftone-eater, fays he, was found 
three years ago in a northern inha- 
bited ifland, by fome of the crew 
of a Dutch fhip,on Good Friday. 
Since I have had him, I make him 
eat rawfieth with his ftones; I could 
never get him to {wallow bread. He 
will drink water, wine, and brandy; 
which lat liquor gives him infinite 
pleafure. He fleeps at leaft twelve 
hours in a day, fitting on the ground 
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with one knee over the other, and 
his chin refting on his right knee, 
He fmokes almoft all the time he is 
afleep, or is not eating. The flints 
he has fwallowed he voids fome- 
what corroded and diminifhed in 
weight, the reft of his excrements 
refemble mortar. The keeper alfo 
tells me, that fome phyficians at Pa- 
ris got him blooded; that the blood 
had little or no ferum, and in two 
hours time became as fragile as co- 
ral. Ifthis fact be true, it is mani- 
feft that the moft diluted part of the 
ftony juice muft be converted into 
chyle. This ftone-eater, hitherto 
is unable to pronounce more thana 
very few words, Ous, non, caittou, 
bon. 1 fhewed hima fly through a 


microfcope: he was aftonifhed at 
the fize of the animal, and could not 


be induced to examine it. He has 
been taught tomake the fign of the 
crofs,and was baptifed fome months 
ago in the church ef St. Come at 
Paris. The refpeé he fhews to ec- 
clefiaftics, and his ready difpofition 
to pleafe them, afforded me the op- 
portunity of fatisfying myfelf as to 
all thefe particulars; and I am fully 
convinced that he is no cheat. 





ANECDOTE. 

Epa tauvs, king of Mace- 

don, would at times retire frou 
bufineis to attend to pleafure. On 
fuch an occafion he ufually feigned 
indifpofition. His father, Antigo- 
nus,coming to vifit him, faw a beau- 
tiful young lady retire from his 
chamber. Cn entering, Demetrius 
faid, ‘ Sir, the fever has now left 
me.’ ‘£ Very like, Son, (fays Anti- 
gonus) perhaps it was that I met 
at the door.’ 
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THeory of AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 489.) 
"[HESE are the _— . graf, 

ly fo called, which have 
not canto cultivated, that Mr. 
Anderfon thinks the moft likely to 
be of value; but, befides thefe, he 
recommends the following, of the 
pea tribe. 

1. Milk-vetch, liquorice-vetch, or 
milkwort. ‘This plant, in fome re- 
{peéts, very much refembles the 
common white clover; from the top 
of the root a great number of fhoots 
come out in the fpring, fpreading a- 
long the furface of the ground eve- 
ry way around it; from which arife 
a great many clufters of bright yel- 
low flowers, refembling thofe of the 
common broom. Thefe are fucceed- 
ed by hard round pods, filled with 
{mall kidney-thaped feeds. From 
a fuppofed refemblance of a clafter 
of thefe pods to the fingers of an o- 
pen hand, the plant has been fome- 
times called /adies-fingers. By o- 
thers it is called crow-toes, from a 
fancied refemblance of the pods to 
the toes of a bird. Others, from the 
appearance of the bloflom, and the 
part where the plant is found, have 
called it feal, improperly fell-brcom. 
It is found plentifully almoft every 
where in old grafs fields; but as e- 
very {pecies of domeftic animals eat 
it, almoft in preference to any other 
plant, it is feldom allowed to come 
to the flour in pafture-grounds, un- 
lefs where they have been accident- 
ally faved from the cattle for fome 
time: fo that it is only about the 
borders of corn-fields, or the fides 
of inclofures to which catde have 


not accefs, that we have an oppor? 
tunity of obferving it. “Ag it has 
been irgegined that the cows which 
feed on thefe paftures, where this 
plant abounds, yields a quantity of 
rich milk, the plant has, from that 
circumftance, obtained its matt pro- 
per Englith name of milk-vetch. 
One of the greateft recommend- 
ations of this plant is, that it grows 
19 poor barren ground, where al- 
moft no other plant can live. It has 
been obferved in ground fo poor, 
that even heath, or li (erica com- 
mu..s) would fcarcely grow; and 
upon bare obdurate clays, where no 
other plants could be made to ve- 
getate; infomuch that the furface 
remained entirely uncovered, unlefs 
where a plant of this kind chanced 
to be eftablithed; yet even in thefe 
unfavorable circumftances, it flou- 
vithed with an uncommon degree 
of luxuriance, and yielded as ten- 
der and fucculent, though not fach 
abundant fhoots, as if reared in 
the richeft manured fields. In dry 
barren fands, alfo, where almoft no 
other plant could be made to live, 
it has been found to fend out fach a 
number of healthy thoots al! round, 
ry cover the earth with the clof. 
and moft beautiful carpet thar 
can be defired., 


The ftalks of the milk-vetch are 
weakand flender, fo that they {pread 
upon the iurface of the ground, un. 
lefs they arc fupported by fome o- 
ther vegetable. In ordinary {oils 
they do not grow to a great length, 
nor produce many flowers; but ip 
richer fields the ftalks grow tos 
much greater length, branch out a 
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good deal, but carry few ornoflowers 
orfeeds. Fromthefe qualities our qy- 
thordid notartempt atnrittoculuvate 
it with apy other view than that of 
pafture; and, with this intention, 
fowed it with his ortioary hav feeds, 
expecting no material benclit trom 
it till he defilted trom eutuag ho 
field. In this, however, he ™ 3 
grecably difappointed; the milk- 
verch ae we firtt feaion, as 
tall as his great clover, and formog 
exceeding fine hay; being fcarce 
diftinguifhable from lucerne, but by 
the flendernets of the ftalk, and pro- 
portional fmallnefs of the leaf. 

Another recommendation to this 
plant is, that it is perennial. It is 
feveral years after it is fowed before 
it attains to its full perfection; but, 
when once eftablithed; it probably 
remains for a great number of years 
in full vigor, and produces annual- 
ly a great quantity of fodder. In 
autumn 1773, Mr. Anderfon cut the 
ftalk from an old plant that grew 
on a very indifferent foil; and after 
having thoroughly dried it, he found 
that it weighed fourteen ounces and 
a half. 

The ftalks of this plant die down 
entirely in winter, and do not come 
up in the fpring ull the fame time 
that clover begins to advance; nor 
does it advance very fat, even in 
fummer, when once cut down or eat 
over: fo that it feems much inferi- 
or to the above-mentioned pgraffes ; 
but might be of ule to cover the 
worft parts of a farm, on which no 
other vegetable could thrive. 

a. The common yellow vetchling, 
( Lathyrus pratenfi: ) or everlafiing 
tare, grows with great luxurance 
in ftiff clay foils, and continues to 
yieldannually a great weight of fud- 
der, of the very beft quality, for any 
Jength of time. This is equally us 

Vou. il, No. Je 


for pafture, or hay; and grows with 
equal vigor in the end of fummer as 
in the beginaing of it; fo as would 
admit being paftured upon in the 
fpring, till the middle, or even the 
end of May, without endangenog 
the lofs ef the crop of hay. ‘This is 
an advantage which no other plant 
except clover pollefles; but clover 
is equally unfit for early paiture or 
hay. Sain-fo'n is the only plant 
whofe qualities approach to it ia 
this refpect, and the yellow vetch- 
ling will grow in tuch foils as are 
utterlyuafit for producing fain-foin. 
It is alfo a perennial plant, and in 
creafes fo fait by its running roots, 
that a {mall quantity of the feed 
would produce a fufficient number 
of plants to filla whole fieldina 
very fhort time. Ifa {mall patch of 
good ground is fowed with the feeds 
of this plant in rows, about a fooc 
diftance from one another, and the 
intervals kept clear of weeds for 
that feafon, the roots will fpread fo 
much as to fill up the whole patch 
next year; whenthe ftalks may be 
cat for green fodder or hay. And 
if that patch were dug over in the 
fpring tollowing, and the rvots tak- 
enout,it would turnith a gicatquan- 
tity of plants, which might be plant- 
ed at two or three teet diftance trom 
one another, where they would pro- 
bably overfpread the whole field ia 
a thort ume. 

3. The common blue tare feems 
more likely than the former to pro- 
duce a more nounthing kind of hay, 
as it abounds much more in feedy; 
bet as the flalks come up more 
thinly from the root, and branch 
more above, « does sot appear 
to be fo well adapted tor a patture 
@rais as the other. The leaves of 
this plant are woch faaller, and 
Mure ; ao thae thole ut the o- 
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ther; the ftalks are likewife {maller, 
and grow to a much greater length. 
Though it produces a great quan- 
tity of feeds, yet fimall birds are fo 
fond of them, that, unlefs the field 
was carefully guarded, few of them 
would be allowed to ripen. 

4. The Vicia fepium, purple ever- 
lafting, or bu/b-vetch. Our author 
gives the preference to this plant 
beyond all others of the fame tribe 
for pafture. The roots of it {pread 
on every fide a little below the fur 
face of the ground, from which, in 
the fpring, many ftems arife quite 
clofe by one another; and as thefe 
have a broad tufted top cover- 
ed with many leaves, it forms as 
clofe a pile as could be defired. It 
grows very quickly after being cut 
or cropt but does not arrive at any 
great height; fo that it feems more 
proper for pafturage than making 
hav; althgugh, apon a good foil, it 
will grow fufficiently high for that 
purpofe but the ftalks grow fo clofe 
upon one another, that there is great 
danger of having it rotted at the 
root, if the feafon fhould prove 
damp. It feems to thrive beft in a 
clay foil. 

Befides thefe, there are a variety 
of others of the fame clafs, which 
he thinks might be ufeful to the far- 
mer. The common garden ever- 
Jafting pea, cultivated as a flowering 
plant, he conje@tures, would yield 
a prodigious weight of hay upon 
an acre; as it grows to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, having very 
ftrong ftalks, that could fupport 
themfelves without ‘rotting till they 
attained'a great height. 

One other plant, hitherto unno- 
ticed, is recommended by our au- 
thor to the attention of the farmer; 
it is the common yurrow, ( Achillea 
gr'"'-fobum) or hundred-leavedgrafi. 


Concerning this plant, he remarks, 
that, in almoft every fine old pafture, 
a great proportion of the growing 
vegetables with which the field is 
covered, confifts of it; but the ani- 
mals which feed there are fo fond 
of the varrow, as never to allow one 
feed-ftalk of it to come to perfecti- 
on. Hence thefe feed ftalks are ney- 
er found but in neglected corners, 
or by the fides of roads; and are fo 
difagreeable to cattle, that they are 
never tafted; and thus it has been 
erroneoufly thought that the whole 
er was refufed by them.——T he 
eaves of this plant havea great ten- 
dency to grow very thick upon one 
another, and are therefore peculiar- 
ly adapted for pafturage. It arrives 
at is greateft perfection in rich fields 
that are naturally fit for producing 
a large and fucculent crop of grafs, 
It grows alfo upon clays; and is a- 
mong the firft plants that ftrike 
root in any barren clay that has been 
lately dug from any confiderable 
depth; fo that this plant, and thif- 
tles, are ufually the firft that appear 
on the banks of deep ditches forms 
ed in a clayey foil. All animals de- 
light to eat it; but, from the dry a- 
romatic tafte it poffeffes, it would 
feem peculiarlyfavorable to the con- 
ftitution of fheep. It fcems altogeth- 
er unfit for hay. 

Befides thefe plants, whichare na- 
tives of our own country, there are 
others, which, though natives of a 
foreign climate, are found to thrive 
very wellin Britain; and have been 
raifed with fuch fuceefs by individ - 
uals, as highly to merit the atten- 
tion of every farmer. Among thefe 
the firft place is claimed by lucerne. 


This is the plant called medica by 


_ the ancients, becaufe it came origi- 


nally from Media, and on the cul- 
ture of which they beftewed fuch 
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great care and pains. It hath a pe- 
rennialroot,andannualftalks,which, 
in good foil, rife to three feet, or 
fometimes more in height; its leaves 
grow at a joint like thofe of clover; 
the flowers, which appear in June, 
are purple, and its pods of a fcrew- 
like thape, containing feeds which 
ripen in September. All forts of do- 
mettic cattle are fond of this plant, 
efpecially when allowed to eat it 
green, and black cattle may be fed 
very well with the hay made from 
it; but an excefs of this food is faid 
to be very dangerous. , 

Lucernehasthe property of grow- 
ing very quicklyafter it is cut down, 
infomuch that Mr. Rocque has mow- 
ed it five times ina feafon, and Mr. 
Anderfon affirms he has cut it no 
lefs than fix times. It is, however, 
not very eafily cultivated; in con- 
fequenceof which it fometimes does 
not fucceed; and as it dies entirely 
in the winter, it is perhaps inferior 
to the fefcue grafles already men- 
tioned, which, though defpifed and 
neglected, might probably yield as 
rich a crop as lucerne, without any 
danger of a miicarriage. 

Another grafs was brought from 
Virginia, where it is a native, and 
fown by Rocque in 1763. This 
grafs is called 7 imothy, from its be- 
ing brought from New-York to Ca- 
rolina by one Timothy Hanfon. It 
grows beit in a wet foil; but will 
thrive in almoft any. If it is fown in 
Auguft it will be fit for cutting in 
the latter end of May or beginning 
of June. Horles are very fond of ir, 
and will leave lucerne to eat it. It 
is alfo preferred by black cattle and 
fheep; for a fquare piece of land 
having beep divided into four equal 
parts, and’one part fowed with lu- 
cerne,another with fain-foin,a third 
with clover, and the fourth with ti- 
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mothy, fome horfes, black cattle and 
fheep, were turned into it, when the 
plants were all in a condition for 


»pafturage; andthe timothy was eat- 


en quite bare, before the clover, lu- 
cerne, or fain-foin, was touched, 

One valuable property of this 
grafs is, that its roots are fo ftrong 
and interwoven with one another, 
that they render the wetteft and 
fofteft land, on which a horfe could 
not find footing, firm enough to bear 
the heavieft cart. With the view of 
improving boggy lands, therefore, 
fo as to prevent their being poach- 
éd with the feet of cattle, Mr. An- 
derfon recommends the cultivation 
of this kind of grais, from which 
he has little expectation in other re- 
ipects. 





Practice of AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 492.) 
CarrorT arid Parsnips. 
OF all roots, a carrot requires the 


deepeft foil. It ought at leaft 
to be a foot deep, all equally good 
from top to bottom. If fuch a foil 
benot inthe farm, itmay be made ar- 
tificially bytrench-ploughing, which 
brings to the furface what never had 
any communication with the fun or 
air. When this new foil is fuffici- 
ently improved by a crop or two 
with dung, it is fit for bearing car- 
rots. Beware of dunging the year 
when the carrots are fown; for with 
freth dung they feldom eicape rot- 
ten fcabs. 
The only foils proper for that 
root, are a loam and a fandy foil. 
The ground mutt be prepared by 
the deepeft furrow thatcan be taken, 
the fooner after harveit the better; 
immediate!y upon theback of which, 
a ribbing ought to fucceed, as di- 
rected for barley. At the end of 
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March, or beginning of April, which 
is the time of fowing the feed, the 
ground muft be fmoothed with a 
brake. Sow the feed in drills, with 
intervals of a foot for hand-hoeing: 
which is no expenfive operation 
where the crop is confined to an 
acre ortwo: but if the quantity of 
ground be greater the intervals 
ought to be three feet, in order for 
horfe-hoeing. 

In flat ground without ridges, it 
may be proper to make parallel fur- 
rows with the plough, ten feet from 
each other, in order to carry off any 
redundant moifture. 

At Parlington, in Yorkhhire, from 
the end of September to the firft of 
May, twenty work-horfes, four bul - 
locks, and fix milk-cows, were fed 
on the carrots that grew on three 
acres; and thefe animals never taft- 
ed any other food bat a little hay. 
The milk was excellent: and, over 
and above, thirty hogs were fatren- 
ed upon what was left by the other 
beafts. We have this fa& from un- 
doubted authority.. 

The culture of parfnips is the 
fame with that of carrots. 


Plants cultivated for Leaves, or for 
both Leaves and Reet. 


There are many gardetrplants of 
thefe kinds, The plants proper for 
the field are cabbage red and white, 
colewort plain and curled, turnip- 
rooted cabbage, and the root of 
{carcity. 

1. Cabbage is an interefting ar - 
ticle in hufbandry. It is eafily raif- 
ed, is fubject to few difeafes, refifts 
fioft more than turnip, is palatable 

© cattle, and fooner fills them than 
turnip, Carrot, Or potatoes. 


The feafon for fetiing cabbage 
depends on the ufe it is intended 
for. If intended for feeding in Nov. 






[ December 


Dec. and January, plants procured 
from feed fown the end of July the 
receding year mutt be fet in March 
or April. If intended for feeding in 
March, April, and May, the plants 
mutt be fet the firft week of the pre- 
ceding July, from feed fown in the 
end of February or beginning of 
March ths fame year. The late fer- 
ting of the plants retards their 
growth; by which means they have 
a vigorous growth the following 
{pring: And this crop makes an 
important link in the chain that con- 
nects winterand fummer green food. 
Where cabbage for {pring food hap- 
pens to be neglected, a few acres of 
rye, fown at Michaelmas, will fup- 
ply the want. After the rye is con- 
fumed there istime fufficient to pre- 

pare the ground for turnip. 


To prepare a field for cabbage.— 
Where the plants are to be fet in 
March, the field muft be made up 
after harveft, in ridges three feet 
wide. In that form let it lie all win- 
ter, to be mellowed with air and 
froft.. In March, take the firft op- 
portunity, between wet and dry, to 
lay dung in the furrows. Cover the 
dung with aplough, which will con- 
vert the farrow into a crown, and 
conféquently the crown into a fur- 
row. Set the plants upon the dung, 
diftant from each other three feet. 
Plant them fo as to make a ftraight 
line crofs the ridges, as well as along 
the furrows, to which a gardener’s 
line ftretched perpendicularly crofs 
the farrows will be requifite. This 
will fet each plant at the ciftance 
precifely of three feetfrom theplants 
that furround it. The purpofe of 
this accuracy is to give opportuni- 
ty for ploughing, not only along the 
ridges, but crof{s them. ‘This mode 


is attended with three fignal advanea® ~ 


tages: it faves hand-hoeing—it is a 
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more complete drefling to the foil, 
and it lays earth neatly round every 
plant. 

If the foil be deep and compofed 
of good earth, atrench-ploughingaf- 
ter the preceding crop will not be a- 
mifs; in which cafe, the time for di- 
viding the field iato three-feet ridg- 
es, as above, ought to be immedi - 
ately before the dunging for the 
plants. 

If weeds happen to rife to clofe 
to the plants as not to be reached 
by the plough, it will require very 
litle labor to deftroy them with-a 
hand-hoe. 

Unlefs the foil be much infefted 
with annuals, twice ploughing after 
the ts are fet will be a fufficient 
drefling. The firft removes the earth 
from the plants; the next, at the 
diftance of a month or fo, lays it 
back. 

Where the plants are to be fet in 
July, the field mutt be ribbed as di- 
rected forbarley. It ought to have 
a flight ploughing in June before 
the planting, in order to loofen the 
foil, but not fo as to bury the fur- 
face-earth; after which the three- 
fect ridges muft be tormed, and the 
other particulars carried on as di- 
rected above with refpect to plants 
that are to be fet in March. 

2. Astothe/urnip-rooled cabbages, 
their importance and value feem on- 
ly to have been lately afcertained. 
In the Bath Socicty Papers we have 
the following accountof Sir Thomas 
Beevor’s method of cultivatingthem 
—which from experience he found 
tobe cheaper and better than any 
other. 

“ In the firft or fecond week of 
June, I fow the fame quantity of 
feed, hoe the plants at the fame fize, 
leave them at the fame diftance from 
each other, and treat them in all re- 
fpecis like the common turnip. In 
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this method I have always obtained 
a plentiful crop of them; to afcer- 
tain the value of which I need only 


inform you, that on the 23d day of 


April lait, having then two acres 
left of my crop, found, and in great 
perfeciion, 1 divided them by fold 
hurdles into three parts of nearly e- 
qual dimenfions. itd the firft part 
I put 24 {mall buallocks of about 30 
ftone weight each, (14 Ib. to the 
ftone) and 30 middle-fized fat weth- 
ers, which at the end of the firft 
week, after they had eaten down 


_the greater part of the leaves, and 


fome part of the roots, I fhifted in- 
to the fecond divifion, and then put 


70 lean fheep into what was left of 


the firit; thofe fed off the remainder 
of the turnips left by the fat ftock; 
and fo they, were fhifted throwgh 
the three divifions, the lean flock 
following the fat as they wanted 
food, until the whole was confum- 
ed. 

“ The 24 bullocks and 30 fat 
wethers continued in the turnips 
until the 21ft of May, being exaftly 
four weeks; and the 70 lean theep 
until the agth, which is one day o- 
ver four weeks: fo that the two 
acres kept me 24 {mall bullocks and 
110 fheep four weeks; (not reckon- 
ing the overplus day of keeping the 
lean fxeep) the value, at the rate of 
keeping at that feafon, cannot be 
eftimated in any common year at 
lefs than 4d. a week for each fheep, 
and 1/6 per week for each bullock, 
which would amount together to 
the fum of L.14: 10: 8 for thetwo 
acies 

a ¥c ou wil! hard] y,> I conceive, 
think I have fet the price of keep- 
ing the ftock at too high a rate; it 
is beneath the price here inalmoft 
every {pring, and inthis laftit would 
have coft double, could it have been 
procured; which was (0 far from 
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being the café, that hundreds of 
fheep and Jambs here were loft, and 
the reft greatly pinched for want of 
food 


* You will obferve, gentlemen, 
that in the valuation of the crop a- 
bove-mentioned I have claimed no 
allowance for the great benefit the 
farmer receives by being enabled to 
fiffer his grafs to get into a forward 
growth, nor for the fuperior quality 
of thefe turnips in fattening his 
ftock; both which circumftances 
mutt ftamp a new and a great addi- 
tional value uponthem. But as their 
continuance on the land may feem 
to be injurious to the fucceeding 
crop, and indeed will deprive the 
farmer totally of either oats or bar- 
ley; fo to fupply that lofs 1 have 
always fown buckwheat on the firft 
earth upon the land from which the 
turnips were thus fed off; allowing 
one buthel of feed per acre, for 
which I commonly receive from five 
to fix quarters per acre in return. 
And that I may not throw that part 
of my land out of the fame courfe 
of tillage with the reft, Ifow my 
clover or other grafs-feeds with the 
buckwheat, in the fame manner as 
with the oat or barley crops, and 
have always found as good a /ayer 
(Jey) of it afterwards. 

“ Thus you fee, that in provid 
ing a moft incomparable vegetable 
food for cattle, in that feafon of the 
year in which the farmer is general- 


ly moft diftreffed, and his cattle al- 


moft ftarved, a confiderable profit 


‘may likewife be obtained, much be- 


yond what is ufually derived from 
his former practice, by the great 
produce and. price of a crop raifed 
at fo eafy an expence as that of 
buckwheat, which, with us, fells 
commonly at the fame price as bar- 
ley, oftentimes more, and but very 
rarely for lefs. 
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** The land on which I have ui- 
ually fown turnip-rooted cabbages 
is a dry mixed foil, worth 15s. per 
acre.” 

To the preceding account the Su- 
ciety have fubjoined the following 
note: “* Whether we rega-d the im- 
portance of the fabject, or the clear 
and praical information which the 
foregoing letter conveys, it may be 
confidered as truly interefting as 
any we have ever been favored with: 
and therefore it is recommended ia 
the ftrongeft manner to farmers in 
general, that they adopt a mode of 
practice fo decifively afcertained to 
be in a high degree judicious and 
profitable.” 

To raife the turnip-rooted cab- 
bage for tranfplanting, the beft me- 
thod yet difcovered is, to breaft- 
plough and burn as much old paf-. 
ture as may be judged neceflary for 
the feed-bed; two perch well ftock~ 
ed with plants will be fufficient to 
plant an acre. The land fhould be 
dug as fhallow as pofhble, turning 
the afhes in; and the feed fhould be 
fown the beginning of April. 


The land intended for the plan- 
tation to be cultivated and dunged 
as for the common turnip. About 
mid{ummer ( orfooner if the weather 
will permit) will be a proper time 
for planting, which is beft done in 
the following manner: the land to 
be thrown into one-bout ridges, up- 
on the tops of which the plants are 
to be fet, at about 18 inches diftance 
from each other. As foon as the 
weeds rife, give a hand-hoeing, af- 
terwaids run the ploughs in the in- 
tervals, and fetch a furrow from 
each ridge, which, after laying a 
fortnight or three weeks, is again 
thrown back to the ridges; if the 
weeds rife again, it is neceflary tp 
give them another hand-hoeing. 
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If the plantsin the feed-bed thould 
be attacked by the fly, fow wood- 
afhes over them when the dew is on, 
which will effectually prevent the 
ravages they would otherwife make, 


3- The racine de difette, or root 
of fearcity, ( Betacicia/ delights in 
a rich loamy land well denged. It 
is directed to be fown in rows, or 
broad-caft, and as foon as the plants 
are of the fize of a goof-quill, to 
be tranfplanted ‘in rows of 18 inch- 
és diftance, and 18 inches a-part, 
one plant from the other: care muft 
be taken in the fowing, to fow very 
thin, and to cover the feed, which 
lays in the ground about a month, 
an inchonly. In tranfplanting, the 
root is not to be fhortened, but the 
leaves cue at the top; the plant is 
then to be planted with a fetting- 
ftick, fo that the upper part of the 
root fhall appear about half an inch 
out of the ground; this laft precau- 
tion is very neceflary to be attend- 
edto. Thefe plants will ftrike root 
in twenty-four hours, and a man a 
little occuftomed to planting, will 
plant with eafe 1800 or 2000 a-day. 
In the feed-bed, the plants, like all 
others, muft be kept clear of weeds: 
when they are planted out, after 
once hoeing, they will take care cf 
themfelves,and faffocate every kind 
of weed neat them. 


The beft time to fow the feed is 
from the beginning of March to the 
middle offApril: it is, however, ad- 
vifedtocontinue fowingeverymonth 
until the beginning of July, in order 
to have a fucceffion of plants. Both 
leaves and roots have been extolled 
as excellent beth for man and beatt, 
This plant is {aid not to be hable, 
like the turnip, to be deftroyed by 
infects, for no infe& touches it, nor 
isit affeéted by excefive drought, 
er the changes of feafons. Horned 
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cattle, horfes, pigs and poultry, are 
exceeding fond of it when cut {mall.. 
The leaves may be gathered every 
12 or rs days; they are from 30 to 
40 inches long, by 22 to 25 inches 
broad. This plant is exceilent for 
milch cows, when given to them in 
proper proportions, as it adds much 
to the quality as well as quantity of 
their milk; but care muit be taken 
to proportion the leaves with other 
green food, otherwife it would a- 
bate the milk, and facten them too 
mach, it being of fo exceeding a 
fattening quality. To putall thefe 
properties beyond doubt, however, 
further experiments are wanting. 
>. 





From the New-England Farmer. 
Or MOWING GROUND. 


TT HE generality of farmers in this 
country lamentably miftake 
their intereit by having too largea 
proportion of their lands in grafs for 
mowing. Half the ufual quantity, 
with the bef{ management, would 
produce as much hay as they need, 
a great deal more than they com- 
monly get, befides faving them ex- 
pence and much hard Jabor; and al- 
low them to convert half their mow- 
ing land to tillage or pafturage. 
A New- England farmer is not con- 


. tent, unlefs he yearly mows over 


the greater part of his cleared land; 
becaufe he duppofes that if he does 
not, he fhall be able to winter but a 
{mall ftock. His grafs on the moft 
of hisaecres muft needs be very thin, 
even when the feafons are moft fa- 
vorable; therefore, if afummer hap- 
pen to be dry, the foil, which is fo 
poorly covered as to retain neither 
dewnor rains, is parched and bound. 
The grafs, deprived of its nourith- 
ment, does not get half its ufual 
growth, and the crop turns out to 
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be almoft nothing. The diftreffed 
farmer, not knowing howtoget fod- 
der for his cattle in the enfuing win- 
ter, with fevere labor or coft, mows 
his dead grafs, and gets perhaps 
four or five cocks from an acre. He 
cannot fell off any of his ftock, be- 
caufe of the general fearcity of hay; 
nor fat them to kill, for want of 
grafs; therefore he keeps them a- 
long poorly and pinchingly, until 
the ground is bare in the {pring; 
then to fave their lives, he turns 
them into his mowing ground, as 
foon as there is the leaft appearance 
of green grafs. They potch the foil 
tothe depth of fix or eight inches, 
which is fufficient to prevent the 
growth of a good crop that year; 
as it finks a great part of the furface 
to fuch a depth that it can produce 
nothing; tears and maims the roots 
which remain in their places; and 
leaves the furface fo uneven, that if 
a crop of grafts thould grow it could 
not be mown clofely, if at all. 
‘Therefore through want of hay, the 
foil and fward muft be mangled in 
the fame way the {pring following ; 





-and fo on from year to year perpet- 


ually. How abfurd and ruinating 
is this practice! 

If our farmers would refolve they 
will mow but half the quantity of 
‘ground which they have mowed 
hitherto, I fhould think they might 
foon find their account init. But it 
will be neceffary that they fhould a- 
dopt anew kind of management. 

In the firft place, let them not lay 
down to grafs lands that are quite 
exhaufted by fevere cropping; nor 
without manuring them well. Good 
crops of grais are not to be expect- 
ed when there is no ftrength in the 
foil. Therefore the lands fhould be 
dunged when the grafs is fown, un- 
leis we except clover and other 
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biennial graffes. And even for thefe 
it is often quite neceflary. 

Mr. Miller advifes to fowing pe- 
rennial grafles in autumn, not with 
corn, but by themfelves. This is 
the right way to have the foil well 
filled with good grais roots, before 
it fubfides and becomes compact. I 
think the farmer need not grudge 
to forego his corn crop in this cafe; 
but perhaps this is not neceflary; 
for no. crop will be miffed by fow- 
ing grafles by itfelf. If it be fown 
with winter grain it will not pro- 
duce a crop for mowing the next 
year; but if fown by itfelf it will 
produce a good crop; and a plenty 
of ftrong roots will be eftablifhed 
in the foil. But when grafs is fown 
with grain, the grain kills part of 
the roots, and ftints the growth of 
the reft to fuch a degree that they 
will never recover. 

Alfo, the furface fhould be rolled 
after the feed is fown, to clofe the 
mould about the feeds, to prevent 
theirbeing removed byftrong winds, 
to prevent the furface from being 
irregularly torn by the froft of win- 
ter, and to make the foil fmoother 
for mowing. 

Grafs land, by lying, is apt to 
become uneven, and knobby. For 
this reafon the good farmers in Eng- 
land pafs a roller over their grafs 
land every {pring and fall. It gives 
the roots of grafs a more equal ad- 
vantage for nourifhment andgrowth, 
and facilitates the mowing of the 
graft, and the raking of the hay. 


When land becomes bound or 
molly, fo as to diminith the growth 
of the grafs, if it be not convenient 
for the farmer to break it up, it 
fhould be cut, or {carified, with fome 
fuch inftrament as the three coul- 


tered plough, imyeated by M. de 
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Chateauvieus. Then dreffed with 
fome thort rotten manure fuited (o 
the foil; and a roller paffed over it. 
Infteadof thethreecoultered plough, 
when that cannot be had, a loaded 
harrow with tharp teeth may anfwer- 
There is no danger of deftroying 
the roots of the grafs by this opera- 
tion, Though they are broken od 
will be fpeedily renewed; new off 
fets will be more plentifully form- 
ed, and the crops will rife with re- 


newed vigor. 
Let farmers keep their mowing 
land fo completely fenced, that cat- 


tle and fwine may be effectually 
prevented from breaking in at any 
time of the year. I think every one 
mult be fenfible of the neceility of 
this. 

It is ridiculous to think of taking 
many crops of hay from any piece 
of upland, in uninterrupted fuccefh- 
on, without affording it anymanure, 
For it does not imbibe the richnefs 
of the atmofphere fo plentifully as 
land in tillage. Grafs land thould 
therefore, once intwo or three years, 
have a drefling of good ronen dung, 
or of a compoft fuitable for the foul. 
Autumn ts the time for applying the 
manure, according to long practice. 
But a writer in the Geotgical Eflays 
recommends deing it immediately 
after mowing. Whenever it is done, 
a beth harrow fhould be drawn over 
the furface, which will break the 
{mall lumps remaining in the ma- 
hure, and bring it dofer to the roots 
of the gralst—Or if the furface be 
not danged, the crop thoald be fed 
off once in thwee years. 

Nocreaturethould,onanyaccoant, 
be turned into mowing ground in 
the fpring. The miich ef they will 
do, will be ten times more hat the 
advantage they can get. In the fall 
Gcat cattle may take the aftermath: 

Vor. IL. -WNo. 5. 
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Bat fheep and horfes will be apt to 
bite {6 clofe as to injure fome of the 
roots. Therefore I think they fhould: 
be kept out, eipecially after the 
grafs comes to be thort. Whatever 
dungis dropped bythe cattle, thou!d 
be beat to pieces, and fpread before 
winter, ot early ia the {pring. 

Thee lands fhould never be fed 
fo bare, but that fome quantity of 
fog may remain on them througta 
the winter. The foow preffes it 
down to the furface, where it rors; 
it holds the rain-water from pafling 
off fuddenly; and the virtue of the 
rotten grafs is carried into the foil, 
where it nourifhes the roots. 

Grafs lands, with fuch a masage- 
ment as ishere recommended, would 
produce crops farprifinglylarge; e- 
fpecially in the northern parts of 
New-England, which are extremes 
ly natural to grafs. The furface 
would be covered carly in the fpring 
with a fine verdure.~—‘The crops 
would cover the ground fo carly as 
té prevent moft of the ill effect of 
drought in fummer. It would form 
a clofe cover to the foil, and retain 
moft of the moifture that falls in 
dews and rains, So chat a dry fum- 
mer would make but luile difference 
in the crop} and the rich lands 
would often produce two crops ina 

car. 

Onthis plan of managementmuch 
labor might be faved in hay mak- 
ing: and the prafs might all be cut 
in doe feafon; not only becaufe the 
farmer has more leifure; but alf® 
becanfe a good crop is not apt to 
dry up fo faddeni¢ as a poor thin 
one.——The gras in our moWwing 
grounds is often fard to be winter 
killed. It is obfervable that this hap- 
pene onlyin the little hollow places, 
where the meking ttow towards 
fpxing forms litte ponds of wacer. 

ai 
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—A cold night or two turns thefe 
_ to cakes of ice, which lying 

ong upon the roots chills them fo 
much that they cannot foon recov- 
er. Or the ponds made by the 
thawing of the ice deftroy the roots 
by drowning them; fo winter flood- 
ing deftroys all the beft graffes.— 
The grafs however only of one crop 
is deftroyed in the hollows; for it 
rifes again by midfummer. 


Layinglands very fmoothand lev- 
el according to the above direétion 
will do much towards preventing 
this evil. Butif a field be perfectly 
flat, and apt to retain too much wet 
when it is in tillage, it fhould be 
laid down to grafs in ridges or beds. 
I am acquainted with fome farmers 
who have found advantage from this 
method. Thetrenches, or furrows 
between the beds, fhould be the 
breadth of two, three or fourfwarths 
afunder, that the grafs may be mow- 
ed with the lefs inconvenience, It 
is near as much work to mowa half 
{warth as a whole one. 





On ASHES ror MANURE. 
Extrafed from avaluable Book late- 
lypublifhed, entitledtheNew Enc- 
LAND Farmer; dy the Reverend 


Samuel Deane, ¢f Portland, Maf- 
fachufetts. 


Ae arecommonly accounted 

a manure moft {uitable for low 
and moift lands. A cold and four 
{pot certainly needs them more than 
any other.. But I have found them 
to be good in all forts of foil. 

Wood afbes is an excellent nou- 
rifhment for the roots of trees.—— 
They reftore to trees what has been 
taken from them; and tend ai the 
fame time to drive away certain in- 
feéts which are hurtful to trees. 





Athes of all kinds are a good in- 
gredient in compoft which are kept 
under cover. But when they are 
laid upon land unmixt, they fhould 
be fpread as evenly as poflible.— 
They are thought to do better on 
the top of the furface than buried in 
the fpil; for there is nothing in them 


that will evaporate. Their tendency 


is only downwards; and their falts 
will foon fink too low, if they be put 
under the furface. If they be fpread 
upon ground which has tender 
plants, it fhould be done juft before 
a rain, which will diffolve and foft- 
en their acrimony:——For tender 
plants, when the weather is dry, 
will be apt to be injured by them. 

Afhes in their full ftrength are 
certainly beft for manure? and they 
will not be in full ftrength, uolefs 
they be kept dry; nor will it be eafy 
to fpread them properly. And they 
fhould not be laid on lands long be- 
fore there are roots to be nourifhed 
by them, left the rain rob them of 
their falts. A few bufhels on an acre, 
are a good drefling for lands that are 
low, and inclining to be moffy. But 
afhesfromwhich lye has beendrawn 
have no fmall degree of virtue in 
them. The earthy particles are but 
little diminifhed; and fome of the 
faline particles remain. 

A handful of athes, aid about the 
roots of Indian corn, is good to 
quicken its vegetation. But itfhould 
not much of it be in contact with 
the ftalks. The beft time for giving 
corn this drefhing, is thought to be 
jutt before the fecond or third hoe- 
ing: but fome doit Before the firft, 
and even before the plants are up. 
Likeothertop-dreffings, it is of moft 
fervice when applied at the time 
when plants need the greateft quan- 
tityof nourifhment. This happensin 
Indian corn when the plants are juft 
going to fend out ears and fpindles. 
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For the CurisTian’s SCHOLAR’S and Farmer's MAGAzine. 
On CHRIST’s NATIVIT Y. 


O ! the Saviour comes, the Prince of peace, 
L Defcending from his native fkies, behold, he comes, 
To fcatter bleflings o’er a guilty world, 
And reconcile offending man to heaven ; 
To loofe the captive exile, heal the wounds, 
By fin inflicted, and by grief enlarg’d ; 
To pour in confolation’s lenient balm, 
To publith to all lands, without referve : 
Lo! the accepted me, falvation’s day is now! 
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But where the countlefs legions to attend 
This mighty monarch to his courts below ? . 
Where the fhnill clarion, where the trumpet’s found? 
Where the triumphant car, the foaming fteeds, 
Where the nae 2 trophies of the conquer’d foe, 

f And all the enfigns of extended empire ? 
Not here ; for acither pomp, nor legions,«clad in arms, 
Attend him, ftooping from the cleaving fkies ; 
Silent, and unobferv'd his kingdom comes ; 
The modeft virtues mingle in his train, 
A beauteous band, not courting public view ; 
Humility, the maiden meck, precedes the reft, 
Her face to earth, her thoughts full fix’d on heay’n: 
Next follow truth and mercy, lovely pair, 
Joining their hands never to funder more ; . 
Fair equity reveal’d without a fhade 4 
Mingles the foft embrace with white rob’d peace, 
While from the fkies love looks benignant dowa, 
And bids th’ angelic multitude proclaim, 
. Glory to God on high, benevolence to men. 
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2 ae ee eS? 
From an Englijh Publication. 


Rae: fun far fouthward bends his annual way, 
The bleak North-eaft wind lays the foreft bare, 
The fruit ungather’d quits the naked fpray, 3 
And dreary winter reigns o’er earth and air. 
No mark of vegetable life is feen, ; 
No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call ; 
Save the dark leaves of fome rude ever-green, 
Save the lone red-breaft on the mofs-grown wall. 


Where are the fprightly fcenes by {pring fupply’d, 
The May-flow’r’d hedges fcenting every breeze ; 

The while flocks fcatt’ring o’er the mountain fide, 
The wood-lark warbling on the blooming trees ? 
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Where is gay fummer’s {portive infect-train 
That in green fields ompainted piniggs play’d? 
The herd at morn wide pafturing o'er the plaia, 
Or throng’d at noon-tide in the willow fhade. 


Where is brown autumn’s evening, mild and fill, 
What time the ripen’d corn freth fragrance yields g 
What time the village peoples ali the hill, 
And loud fhouts echo o’er the harveft fields ? 


To former fcenes our fancy thus returns, 
* To former icenes, that little pleas’d when here ! 
Oar winter chills us, and our fommer burns, 
Yet we diflike the changes of the year ! 


To happier lands then reftlefs fancy flies, 

Where Indian ftreams through green favannahs flow 3 
Where brighter fins, and ever tranquil ikies, 

Bid new fruits ripen and new flow’rets blow. 


Let truth thefe fairer, happier lands furvey ! 

There half the year deicends in wat’ry deren } 
Or nature fickensin the blaze of day, 

And one brown hue the fun-burnt plain deforms, 


There oft, as toiling in the maizey fields, 
Or homeward amie onthe fhadclels way, 

His joylefs life, the weary Jab’ror yields, 
And inftant crops beneath the deathful ray. 


Who dreams of nature free from nature’s ftrife ? 
Who dreams of conftant happinefs below ? 

The hope-fiuth’d ent’rer on the ftage of life ; 
The youth to knowledge uachaitis’d by woe. 


For me, long toil’d on many a weary road . a 
Led by falfe hope in fearch of man a joys | . 2 
T find on easth’s ak clime ng bleft abode, 
No place, no feafon, facred from annoy. 


For me, while winter rages round the plains, 
With his dark days, PN human life compare : 

Not thofe more fraught, with clouds, and winds, and rains, 
Than this with pining pain and anxious care. 


© whence this wond’rous turn of mind our fate ! 
Whate’er the feafon or the place poffeit, 

We ever murmur at our prefent ftate ; 
And yet the thought of parting breaks our reft. 


Why elfe when heard in ev’ning’s folemn gloom, 
Does the fad knell that founding o’er the plain, 
Tol! fome poor lifelefs body to the tomb, 








Thus thrill my breaft with melancholy pain ! 
, y! The voice of reafon echoes in my ear, 
% Thus thou ere long mnft join thy kindred clay ¢ 
\ No more this breaft the vital Spvrit fhare, 
\ Wo more thefe eye-lids open on the day. 
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OQ Winter,round me fpread thy joylefs reign, j 
Thy threat’ning fkies in dufky horrors dre‘t ; 

Of thy dread rage no longer I’ll complain, 
Nor afk an EDEN for a tranfient gueft. 


Enough has heav’n indulg’d of joy below, a 
To tempt our tarriance in this lov'd retreat ; y aE 

Enough has heav’a ordain d of ufeful woe, 
To make us languifh for a happier feat. 


There is, who deems all climes, all feafons fair, t 
There is, who knows no reftlefs paflion’s ftrife ; yy 

Contentment, fmiling at each idle care ; \ 
Contentment, thankful for the gift of life. 


a] 


Shé finds in winter many a fcene to pleafe, \ 
The morning landfcape fring’d with froft work gay, : 

The fun at noon feen through the leaflefs trees, 
The clear, calm ether at the clofe of day. j 


She bids for all, our grateful praife arife 
To him whofe mandate fpake the world to form ; 
Gave Spring’s gay bloom, and Summer’s cheerful ficies, 
* And Autumnés corn-clad field, and Winter’s founding ftorm. 





--——* 


FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 


AITH, Hope, and Love, were queftion’d what they thought 
Of future glory, which Religion taught ? 
Now Faith believ'd it firmly to be true ; 
And age expected fo to find it too. 
Love aniwered, fmiling with a confcious glow, 


Believe, Expe@ ; 1 know it vo be fo. 


Ee -- 


Th FAIR MUSICIAN. 


UCH moving founds from fuch a carelefs touch ! 
So unconcern’d herfelf, and we fo much! 
What artis this, that with fo little pains 
Tranfports us thus, and o’er our fpirits reigns? 
The trembling ftrings about her fingers crowd, 
And tell their joy for ev'ry kifs, aloud : 
Small force there needs to make them tremble fo ; 
Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble too? 
Here Love takes ftand, and while the charms the ear, 
Empties his quiver on the lift’ning deer : 
ufic fo fotters, and difarms the mind, 
hat not an arrow does refiftance find. 
Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And aéts herfelt the triumph of her eyes. 
So Nero once, with harp in hand, furvey’d 
His flaming Rome, and as it burat he play’d. 
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ADVICE wth FAIR SEX. 
* By Dr. Samvuet Jounson, 


“= teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 
Wet Vane could tell what ills from beauty {pring, 
And Sedley curs’d the form that pleas’d a king. 
Ye nymphs of rofy dips, and radiant eyes, 

Whom pleafure keeps too buiy to be wite ; 
Whom joys with foft varieties inv.te, 

By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 

Who frown with vanity, who fmile with art, 

And atk the lateit fathion of the heart ; 

What care, what rules your heedlefs charms fhall fave, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your flave? 
Againft your fame, with fondnefs Lote combines, 
The rival batters, and te lover mines. 

With diftant voice negle‘ted Virtue calls, 

Lefs heard and lefs, the faint remon*rance falls ; 
Tired with contempt, the quits the flipp’ry reign, 
And Pride and Prudence take her feat in vain ; 
In crowd at once, where none the paf$ dofend, 
The harmlefs freedom, and the private friend. 
The guardians yield, by force fuperior ply’d ; 
By int’reit, Prudence ; and by flan’ry, Pride. 
Then Beauty falls betray’d, defpis’d, diftrefs’d, 
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And hiiling infamy proclaims the reft. 





The BACHELOR’s Wisu. 


ia A Beauteous face letothers prize, 
The features of the fair, 
I look for f{pirit in her eyes, 
And meaning ia her air, 


What tho’ fhe feem quite fweet and 
mild, 
With colour freth as morn, 


An innocent and harmlefs child 
As ever yet was born? 


This will not kindle my defire, 
Or make me with to wed, 
Left ignerance fhould quench the 
fire 
Which wifdom would have fed. 


The charming puppet may pafs by, 
Or gently fall and rife ; 

At will not hurt my peace; for I 
Have ears as well as eyes. 





I want to know the inward ftate 
And temper of her mind ; 

If the will frown, or rage, or fret ; 
Be gentle or unkind : 


If her difcourfe is calm and ftaid, 
And judgment rule her life: 

Nonfenfe may charm us in a maid, 
But never ina wife. 


I love to fee a female friend, 
Who looks as if the thought ; 
Who on her houfhold will attend, 
And do the thing fhe ought. 


A Quaker plainnefs in her drefs, 
Kitchen and fervants clean ; 
Provifion neither in excefs, 
Nor fcandaloufly mean. 
O could I fach a female find, 
Such treafure ina wife, 
I’d pafs my days to peace refign’d, 
Nor fear the ills of life" 
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Foreign Occurrefices. 


Lonpon, Nov. 20. 

The ariftocratic party in France 
have now loft all hopes of a counter 
revolution, by the accommodation 
that has taken place between Eng- 
land and Spain. It was owing to 
them, that France became violent a- 
gaint Great-Britain. They built 
much on a war; and they withed 
their country to be plunged into 
it, not fo mach to ferve Spain, as to 
favor a civil war, which they were 
preparing, and which they would 
have begun, the moment hoftilities 
broke out. 

The plan of the fettlement of the 
conftitution of Canada, is at length 
to be fabmitted tothe parliament. 
Canada is to be divided into two 
governments. Each is to have an 
aflembly. The government of Que- 
bec is to have the controul. 

By arecent determination of the 
Spanifh court, an armament of thir- 
ty fail of the line will be maintain- 
ed. They do not pretend to lay a- 
ny reftriétions on the Britifi court ; 
but to this determination they are 
abfolutely refolved fteadily to ad- 
here. . 

The war between the Spaniards 
and the Moors, continues with un- 
abating vigor; and intelligence 
from Lifbon ftates, that a large de- 
tachment of the Spanith fleet was 
ordered from Cadiz to Algefiras, 
from thence to proceed either to the 
affiftance of the befieged at Ceuta, 
or, if neceflary, to make a divilion 
in the Moorifh army, by inveiting 
Mogadore or Sallee. 





Domeftic Occurrences. 


Pittspurc, Fan. 1. 
The accounts brought by Mr, 
Robins, of the difpofition of the In- 
dians, are cather unfavorable. It 
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appears, that they are determined, 
carly in the fpring, to turn out for 
war, and commit depredations on 
the fronticrs. They are greatly el. 
evated with the iflue of the late cam- 
paign. 

Ausany, Fan. 13. 

_ Yefterday morning, the pleafing 
intelligence of our fitter ftate of 
Vermont, having adopted the A- 
merican Conftitution, by a ftate 
convention, was received by a gen- 
tlerhan of charaéter from that qear- 
ter; and at one e’clock, the inde- 
pendent company of artillery para- 
ded, in uniform, and fired a feder- 
al falute of fourteen guns from fort- 
hill, which was followed by three 
cheerful huzzas, from a number of 
our moft refpeftable citizens. This 
agreeable event, which clofes the 
circle of our federal union, cannot 
fail of being received with the ut- 
moft fatisfaction, by al! Americans 
of every defcription, who are friends 
to order, unanimity and good gov- 
ernment, and to the welfare of our 
happy country. 





Boston, Fan. 15. 

The national aflembly of France, 
at the date of the laft accounts, was 
faft approaching towards its diffo- 
lution—the confequent general c- 
leétion that will take place, through- 
out France, will be the true epocha 
for the permanent eftablifhment, or 
fiaal deftruction of the liberties of 
that country. That the iflue may 
be the promotion of the beft good 
of the French nation, forms the with 
of every Americaa. 

Ricumond, Fan. 15. 

This morning about five o,clock, 
a very fevere fhock of an earth- 
quake was felt in this city, which 
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lated about two minutes. It fhook 
the houfes very feverely. 

A bill has paffed the fenate of 
North-Carolina, the prefent fefion, 
and is now before the houfe—for 
fabfcribing on loan, in the loan-of. 
fice of the United Sees, fach con- 
tineotal monies,and continefital and 
ftate fecurities, as are, or may be, 
in the hands of the treafurer. 

ft is comjeStured that there are ia 
the treafury of North-Carolina, ftate 
fecurities to an amount nearly fuf- 
ficient to balance the fam to be af- 
famed on account of that ftate by 
the general government. 


Puicaptereuia, Decemter 4 

The loaf fugar made from the 
maple fugar, and now expofed for 
fale by Mefirs. Edward and Ifaac 
Pennington, has been pronounced 
by impartial judges to be equal to 
any loaf fugar that ever was made 
from the Weft India fugar cane. 


Elizabeth-Town, Fan. 31. 

We hear the glafs manafaétory in 
Botton, is now in fuchforwardnefs, 
that the article of glafs will proba. 
bly de made in great quantities ia 
that town the enfuin tefon. 

The inhubicantvof Prince are faid 
to be 25 millions, and their national 
debt about 200 millions ferling.— 
This fum, if divided equally among 
them, will amount to 81, a head.— 
Thote of Great Britain are comput- 
ed at 8 millions of inhabitants—— 
their national debt to 300 millions 
fteiling: thisequally divided among 
them, amoants to 471. fterling ahead. 
And thofe of the Uniced Srates, to 
about 3 million and. a Half of inha- 
birants—the national debt (includ- 
ing flare debes) about 28. millions 
ftecling. The fam, equally divid- 
am earn to about 5), florling g 





MARRIAGES. 


NEW-YORK. 

In the Capital—Mr. Jofeph Wil- 
liams, to Mifs Anne Fither., Mr. 
Paul Hochftraffer,to Mifs Caty Say- 
der. Thomas Randall, Efquire, to 
Mifs Sears. Mr. Jofeph Bogart, to 
Mifs Jane Finch.—On Long-/land, 
Eliphalet Wickes, to Mifs M. Her- 
riman.——J2z Ulfter county, David 
Colden, Efquire, to Mifs Gertrude 
Wynkoop. 

NEW-J ERSEY. 

In Newark, Abijah Hammond, 
Eiquire, of the city of New-York, 
to Mifs Catharine Ogden, daugh- 
ter of Abraham Ogden, Rig, Ma- 
jor Jeremiah Bruen, to Mifs Jemima 
Baldwin, /n New- Brunfwict, Mr. 
Fr M‘Dowall,to Mrs. Thomp- 


PENNSYLYANTA, 

In Philadelphia, Col. wodgtens 
to Mifs Hodge. Mr. Richard Pot. 
ter, to Mifs Miercken. Mr. Wil- 
liarn Millet, to Mifs Juliana Turner. 
Mr. Francis Lee, to Mrs. Beach. 
Captain Beck, to Mrs. M‘Murray. 





DEATHS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


At Salem, Caprain Joha Jones, 
aged go. Mr. Peter Flood, aged ¢;, 


NEW-YORK. 
At the Manor of Living fon, Ro- 
bert Living{ton, Efquire, aged 8s. 
NEW-JERSRY. 
At Salem, Dr. Ebenczar Howell. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Philadelphia, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Bringhurft. Mrs. White. Mrs. Nick- 
hn. Mr. John Davidfon. Dr. Rick- 
ard Tidmarth, aged 63. Mis. Reb- 
becca Morris, Mr. John Mifflin. 
Mrs. Hannah Wharton. The bons 
George Bryan, Efquire. 








